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A hitherto Unprinted Speech on the 
Influence of Lawyers (1825) 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 


This speech was made by Mill at the London Debating Society and is printed 
from a hitherto unpublished manuscript in my possession. The proposer of the 
motion, to whom he refers in the first sentence, was Bishop Thirlwall, the his- 
torian. For the London Debating Society and its history, see Mill’s Auto- 
biography (World’s Classics edition), p. 106 f—H. J. Lasxr. 

I SHALL not imitate my hon. friend, the proposer of the question, 
in his historical details, but shall state as briefly as possible some 
general considerations which induce me te concur in his opinion. 

The range of the question includes three of the great interests 
of a country : its government, its morality, and its jurisprudence. 
That the influence of lawyers over the jurisprudence of a country 
cannot be beneficial seems too obvious to be denied. We cannot 
expect much aid in making good laws from those whose daily 
bread is derived from the defects of the laws. If the law were 
so clear and intelligible that its import could not be mistaken, 
and if the administration of justice were so cheap and expeditious 
that no one could benefit himself by contesting a just claim, 
lawyers must starve. This ideal perfection in a system of law 
may be attainable, or it may be unattainable ; but every improve- 
ment in the law is an approach to it, and every improvement in 
the law so far forth as it is an improvement can scarcely fail to 
encroach upon the profits of lawyers. In our own system of 
jurisprudence it is now very generally admitted that the most 
flagrant abuses prevail: there is not one of these from which 
the lawyers as a class do not derive enormous profits. The un- 
certainty of the law is a source of endless litigation, and thereby 
of endless fees ; the same uncertainty gives an extensive latitude 
of discretionary power to the judges, who are a clan of lawyers, 
and whose stations most practising advocates hope one day to 
fill: the same uncertainty gives rise and support to that flourish- 
ing branch of our national industry, the opinion trade, or chamber 
practice, which means paying a lawyer for making the best guess 
he can from previous decisions, which way a future judge will 
be most likely to decide. The needless and useless expenses of 
the administration of justice, even in the courts of common law, 
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and still more in the courts of equity, is made up of items almost 
the whole of which go to fill the pockets of some description of 
lawyers. The delay of the administration of justice conduces 
to their benefit by the numerous pretexts which it affords for 
additional expense. The complicated and yet awkward and 
inartificial manner in which the Statutes are worded, insomuch 
that while no mortal man can read them through, a lawyer can 
put anyone in the way of evading them who will come up to his 
terms, likewise conduces greatly to the advantage of lawyers. 
The Statute Book swarms with bad laws, bad sometimes only 
because they are useless, but often because they are highly 
oppressive, which, partly by the litigation which they occasion 
and partly by the absolute necessity of devising some means of 
evading them, are a mine of profit to lawyers. Not a word is 
spoken or written in the course of a suit at law for which some 
lawyer or another is not paid, and what is more, they are paid 
for a much greater number of words than are actually spoken 
or written ; they are paid for pretending to speak or write some- 
thing which is never spoken or written at all, as, for example, 
when counsel are paid for pretending to make something which 
is called a motion of course, but which might with greater pro- 
priety be denominated a sham motion. Yet if anyone were to 
suggest that justice could possibly be administered without pre- 
tending to make these fictitious motions, he would be denounced 
as a visionary, a theorist and a madman, if not a Jacobin and a 
blasphemer. 

But without dwelling upon the pecuniary advantages which 
lawyers derive from all the vices of the law, sufficient reason for 
their constant opposition to all improvement in it is to be found 
in that professional narrowness of mind which is a uniform effect 
of the exclusive study of one system. When a man is accustomed 
to see the ends of law and of civil society in some measure attained 
by one set of means, and has never bestowed a thought on any 
other, it is quite vain to attempt to persuade him that any other 
means can effect the same end effectually. Aman who has never seen 
a thing done but in one way, learns to consider that as the natural 
way, and every deviation from it as not only visionary and theo- 
retical, but absurd. A man who has never heard of any language 
but his own thinks that the natural language, and regards all 
who talk any other as a sort of monster ; like the man who, on 
landing at Calais, expressed his surprise that the children in the 
street should talk French, and another man I have heard of who 
never could comprehend how the French could be so foolish as to 
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say pain instead of saying bread, like a Christian. The Irish, 
who had always been in the habit of tying the plough to the 
horse’s tail, regarded the very idea of employing harness with 
horror. I heard lately of a solicitor who, I think, is a fit com- 
panion for the Irishman. On learning for the first time that in 
the Dutch law there was no distinction between real and personal 
property, he expressed his utter astonishment and could not 
conceive how the people of Holland could possibly go on without 
it. Yet this man had the example of Bank stock before his eyes 
as an example with how little of technical forms the most valuable 
property might be secured; but he probably never thought of 
asking himself for a reason why a man’s title to a farm might 
not be secured by a set of formalities which were found sufficient 
to secure his title to the stock upon it. He thought that the 
classifications in Blackstone were classifications in the nature of 
things. All who have studied only one system, be it a system 
of philosophy, theology, or law, must feel more or less as this 
solicitor felt. Now the peculiar misfortune of our law is that 
to be even moderately versed in it requires the study of a whole 
life, It is but rarely, therefore, that an eminent lawyer has 
had time to extend his knowledge further, or to render himself 
capable of forming a judgment on anything which is unlike his 
own system of technicalities. He does not inquire whether the 
diseases he meets cannot be cured, whether the objection cannot 
be obviated ; to suggest means for obviating it with the least 
possible prejudice to the principle itself, all this requires a sort of 
wisdom which the advocate has not cultivated, and which he 
lies under no motive to cultivate. It is not his business to give 
arguments and objections their right value, but to make them 
appear either of the greatest value or of no value at all, according 
as they make in favour of his side of the cause or against it. 
There is a very happy expression of Locke which seems to me 
applicable to the subject under discussion, and which I will 
therefore take the liberty to mention. It is in one of his letters— 
I forget whether to Colley or Molyneux, or to what other of those 
whose names have been immortalised by the friendship which 
united them with that great man. ‘I am glad,” said he to this 
individual, ‘‘ when my works fall into the hands of readers like 
you, for you seize the scope of my speculations without sticking 
in the incidence.’ These few words seem to me to delineate with 
great force and exactness the habit of mind which peculiarly 
distinguishes the statesman and the philosopher. The man who 
can seize the scope of a speculation without sticking in the inci- 
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dence is the only man whose opinion of it can be trusted, whether 
it be a favourable or an adverse opinion. The intellectual habits 
of a lawyer are the reverse of this ; he can never seize the scope 
of a speculation, he is always sticking in the incidence. A mere 
inaccuracy of expression, a trifling error in any matter of detail, 
the employment of one inapposite illustration are sufficient in 
his mind to decide the rejection of the most valuable ideas. The 
merest petty cavil at some collateral and non-essential appendage 
of a doctrine or plan, a cavil which any man of common candour 
who was not a lawyer would be ashamed of, a lawyer urges in 
sober earnest and with an air of triumph as decisive of the whole 
question, for he never had occasion to ask himself what is essential 
and what not; his business was to make the most of all the 
arguments which could be found in favour of that side of the 
case to which considerations totally independent of its merits 
had previously determined him to attach himself. We may judge 
how far the influence of such men is likely to be useful in matters 
of government and general policy. That there is much informa- 
tion necessary to the statesman which few besides lawyers can 
give, I am far from disputing, nor do I deny that all their objec- 
tions should be heard, provided that there are wiser men to 
weigh them. I only contend that however useful to the states- 
man in a subordinate capacity, they are not fit to be statesmen, 
or to be the guides of statesmen. The terms of the question 
direct our attention to the influence of the lawyers on the morality 
of the country as well as on its jurisprudence and on its govern- 
ment. And here, although I say it with fear and trembling, I 
cannot give a verdict much more favourable to the lawyers than 
on the two former heads. Without entering into a very minute 
enumeration of the modes in which a particular class may exercise 
an influence, beneficial or otherwise, upon public morals, it will 
perhaps be allowed me in the gross that the utility of the influence 
which they exercise in respect of morality in some measure 
depends upon the degree in which their own conduct is marked 
by an habitual observance of its precepts. Now it must be 
allowed that the lawyers generally avoid very scrupulously all 
offences against morality by the perpetration of which they 
would incur any danger of the gallows. But a man who squares 
his conscience by the law would not be exacting; and if our 
standard of morality includes any of the more exalted virtues, 
it appears to me as difficult for a lawyer to practise them as it 
is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven: there is no 
denying the possibility of both, but neither, I am afraid, is 
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often realised. We hear lawyers continually talking of them- 
selves as the guardians of justice, the defenders of innocence, 
and so forth, and they are right to put the best face upon the 
thing as people usually do when they are giving an account of 
themselves. It would not quite do to stand forward and say, 
5 I live by roguery.” But amid all this fine language one thing 
is always forgotten—that to every cause there are two sides, and 
that of these one only can be the right. At least one half, there- 
fore, of a lawyer’s business is deception, and avowedly so. And 
even when they are on the right side of the cause, it is not their 
business to consider what arguments are conclusive, but what 
will appear so; not what assertions are true, but what will 
answer their purpose. Even when a cause is good, a lawyer has 
not done his duty by it unless he has given it all the gloss and 
varnish of which it is susceptible, disguised all its weak parts 
and heightened its strong ones by artificial colouring. Not one 
half only, but three-fourths at least, of his business is deception. 
Sir, it is not easy for a man who gets his bread by insincerity to 
remain entirely free from it in his other concerns; it is not 
easy for him, one half of whose life is spent in making the worse 
appear the better cause, and the other half in making the good 
cause appear better than it is, to retain that simplicity and 
singleness of purpose, that passionate love of truth and abhorrence 
of artifice and deceit without which, in my estimation at least, 
there can be no perfect character. Supposing even the purity of 
his intentions to remain unimpaired, yet the habit of making 
falsehood plausible begets a coolness with regard to the interests 
of truth. The mind becomes pleased with itself for the ingenuity 
with which it has made the rightful cause appear the wrong, till 
at last it learns to take pleasure in the exercise itself. And when 
they find, as they do by practice, that there is something plausible 
to be said in favour of the worst cause, however unfounded, 
while no part of their daily occupation tends to strengthen those 
faculties of their minds which would enable them to distinguish 
falsehood from truth, they soon begin to fancy that they cannot 
be distinguished, that when we go beyond the immediate range 
of the senses, one side of a question may always be made as 
plausible as another, and that truth is placed beyond the reach 
of the human faculties. This state of the intellectual part of 
their minds co-operating with the diminished sensibility of the 
moral part, they soon learn to be utterly indifferent what opinions 
they take up and advocate; and where their interest 1s not 
concerned, they are determined by mere vanity and choose that 
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side of a question which affords the greatest scope for their 
ingenuity in defending it, that is most commonly the wrong side. 
It is not very favourable to the higher moralities that their 
vocation brings them into close and constant contact with human 
nature in its most degraded shape, with everything that is mean 
and selfish and unfeeling and unprincipled in human conduct and 
in human character and disposition, while it very rarely brings 
them acquainted with the best and most exalted specimens of 
human nature. Generalising, therefore, as almost all men do, 
and as lawyers are peculiarly prone to do upon their own confined 
experience, it is obvious that their situation is far from conducive 
to their forming that favourable opinion of human nature which 
universal experience shows to be a necessary foundation of all 
the active virtues. It is notorious that the doctrine of the 
universal selfishness of mankind finds the greatest proportion of 
its partisans among the lawyers, in which respect I will not say 
they judge from themselves, but will treat them more charitably 
and. say that they judge from that portion of mankind with 
whom, in their professional pursuits, they are most peculiarly 
conversant. 

Sir, I promised not to trouble you with many words, and I 
am afraid that I have already broken my promise. I will there- 
fore preclude myself from any further violation of it by sitting 
down. 
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A Reply to J. S. Mill 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD JENKS. 


LAWYERS, like philosophers, have their uses; but even a Utili- 
tarian philosopher would admit that the material rewards meted 
out by the community to the various sections of its workers by 
no means necessarily correspond to the value of their services. 
Perhaps it is not even desirable that they should, but that the 
material reward of a service should be rather in proportion to its 
irksomeness than its social value. The wages of municipal dust- 
men, at the present time, contrast, it is believed, favourably 
with those paid to many of the country clergy. Certainly there 
are some of us who would not take on the busy lawyer’s job for 
the pay that he gets, though we might do it for the opportunity 
which it affords (far more highly valued by lawyers than super- 
ficial critics are apt to admit) of helping people out of their 
troubles and furthering the cause of justice. 

It would hardly be fair to insist too strongly on the defects of 
a speech made, probably as an early effort, by a young man of 
nineteen, in the irresponsible atmosphere of an academic debate. 
Yet Mill, who rather poses in history as an infant phenomenon, 
had probably heard of Lord Mansfield, who, in the teeth of the 
most powerful of vested interests, had pronounced the doom of 
slavery in the British Empire ;1 of Lord Camden, who, a little 
earlier, had braved the displeasure of the King and the Ministry 
in defending the freedom of the private citizen from domiciliary 
invasion and search;? and of those other sturdy lawyers and 
judges of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who had turned 
the writ of Habeas Corpus from its original intent as a police 
engine into a world-famous guarantee of personal liberty. And 
it was surely a little ungenerous of a contemporary of the great 


1 In Summerset’s Case, in 1774. It seems hardly to have been remarked that 
this classical decision was not taken over with the rest of the English Common 
Law by the founders of the American Republic, established very soon after it 
was delivered. It has, indeed, been stated that one of them (Jefferson) actually 
proposed to treat that law as having ceased to develop in 1760. 

2In the “ General Warrant” cases of 1763-5, which established the famous 
Rule of Law, perhaps the most striking achievement of English genius in the realm 
of government. But for this Rule, Mill himself might well have been the victim 
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Sir Samuel Romilly, a lawyer who spent fortune and life in a 
splendid crusade for the humanising of our criminal law, to ignore 
the merits of one with whose services to humanity he must 
have been familiar. Mill must also, we would assume, have 
heard of Bentham, and could hardly have defined him as a corrupt 
cherisher of legal abuses. Yet Bentham was a lawyer and the 
son of a lawyer. Youth is, after all, but a poor excuse for 
ingratitude. 

A better excuse is to be found in the date at which Mill delivered 
the speech reproduced above. It was one of the worst ages of 
English law, in which the forces of oppression and bigotry were 
making their last grand assault on English liberties. It was the 
age of the Six Acts and the State prosecutions for seditious libel, 
when Governments, it is to be hoped for the last time in English 
history, profited by the vile arts of the spy and the agent provoca- 
teur. That some lawyers, suchas Eldon and Ellenborough, played 
a part in these measures, must be admitted ; but the name of 
Erskine, who sacrificed office by defending Thomas Paine, sug- 
gests that there were others who championed the cause of the 
oppressed. 

The best excuse, however, which can be offered for what is, 
after all, hardly more than a superficial piece of rhodomontade, is 
the fact that it was delivered in an age which was, in a very real 
sense, ‘‘ pre-historic.”” In 1825, little was known of the history 
of law, even in the sense in which legal history is supposed to 
consist only of documentary records. It is true that Savigny, in 
Germany, was beginning his epoch-making studies in the sub- 
ject ; but, as the contemporary work of Austin shows, men, even 
enlightened scholars, thought of law as a scheme consciously and 
deliberately created by rulers, and amenable only to the tests of 
reason and logic. The thinking world, under the intoxicating 
influence of Voltaire and the French Revolution, was, we may 
almost say, drunk with Reason; and the supreme defect of the 
Utilitarian philosophy is, that it knows no other standard. Per- 
haps, all unconsciously, it was also affected by the powerful 
influence of the Industrial Revolution, which, being in fact con- 
cerned almost exclusively with material issues, naturally tended 
to exalt the importance of an instrument which, in its complete- 
ness, is only suited to the world of inorganic science. Probably 
Mill, who lived to witness the revelation of Darwinism, must have 
felt a shock to his confidence as he considered the implications 
involved in that work of genius ; perhaps he was then too old 
to change his mental attitude. To us, who live in an age in which 
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the discoveries of anthropology and experimental psychology 
have revolutionised our attitude towards the social sciences, 
Mill appears as a somewhat thin and pathetic ghost, living in an 
unreal world of a priori convictions, acquired solely by the 
method of introspection, reminiscent of Rousseau, whose famous 
apophthegm : “Man is everywhere born free, everywhere we find 
him in chains,” reads like a travesty of the facts. 

To Mill, the average lawsuit is a scientific attempt to discover 
the truth by logical methods. Whether the “truth” is the 
unearthing of objective facts or the ascertainment of the ideal 
justice of the case, does not precisely appear. Even if this view 
were sound, we might remind the shade of Mill that the Socratic 
method, in which truth is sought by the dialectic cut and thrust 
of opposing arguments, urged with all the fervour that ingenuity 
can supply, is not without its defenders, and that it implies a 
ruthless exploitation even of the remotest logical possibilities. 

But, of course, the function of Courts of Justice, even in human 
society as we find it now, is nothing of the kind ; still less was it 
their function in earlier times. The search for objective truth is 
the function of the philosopher and the academician. The function 
of Courts of Justice is to satisfy certain deep-seated emotions of 
humanity, provoked by instincts and apprehensions common to 
all human societies—that is to say, to societies in every stage of 
development—which, unless they receive this satisfaction, will find 
other and more dangerous outlets for their energy. Into the origin 
and nature of these emotions much deeply interesting and valuable 
research is now going on. The more we pursue it, the less are 
we satisfied with the cheap and easy conclusions and dogmas 
of the Utilitarian school. A great teacher of that school, living 
at the end of the last century, is reported to have admitted, towards 
the close of his honoured career, that there were some facts which, 
in his weaker moments, made him doubt whether men always did 
act in accordance with reason and enlightened self-interest. To- 
day, in the light of fuller knowledge than that at his disposal, the 
wonder is that men ever so act at all. And so Mill’s youthful 
speech reads like an echo from a bygone age. 
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The Fall of Fertility among 
European Races 
By SiR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. 


In speaking on ‘‘ Population and Unemployment ” at the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association in 1923, I said that the revo- 
utionary fall of fertility among the European races. within the past 
ifty years, while it had some mysterious features, was due in the 
main to practices as deliberate as infanticide. This statement had 
chen to be left standing as a dogma without evidence. Inthe present 
paper are set out some of the facts which to my mind make it un- 
questionable. These facts are all of the nature of indirect evidence ; 
there is another set of facts, bearing directly on the methods and 
advocacy of ‘“‘ birth control ”’ which is here left out of account. No 
attempt, moreover, is made to deal with any effects of the restriction 
of fertility here recorded, except in suggesting a possible influence 
on the marriage rate as well as the birth rate. With an expansion 
of statistical material, the paper practically reproduces an address 
given at the Toronto meeting of the British Association in 1924. 
The main facts required are shown in the two tables printed 
below. The first table, headed “‘ Fertility of European Races at 
certain Periods,’ gives for various countries the average number 
of legitimate living births each year to every 1,000 married women 
of ages 15 to 49 inclusive, at three different periods—before 1876, 
about 1861, and about 1911. The countries included are seventeen 
in Europe, three in Australia, and New Zealand. The period 
covered by column 4 of the table (before 1876) varies according to 
the available statistics ; for Sweden it is ¥20 years; for Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France and England and Wales 30 years; for 
others 20 or 10 years. The figures in columns 5 and 6 (headed 1881 
and 1911), relate, as a rule, to the decades 1876-85 and 1906-15 
respectively, but occasionally to smaller numbers of years centering 
about 1881 and 1911. The last column of the table gives the 
fertility in 9rz (column 6) as a percentage of that in 1881 


1 These tables are based mainly on the two reports on Mouvement de la Popula- 
tion, published in 1907 and 1917 by the French Ministére du Travail, and the 
International Statistical Institute respectively. The figures for Australia and 
New Zealand and those for Ireland and France at the last period (about 1911) 
have been calculated from the census and vital statistics. 
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TABLE I.—Ferrtitiry or EvuRopEAN RACES AT CERTAIN PERIODS, 


. 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Legitimate Births per 
Inhabi- | Percen- | annum per 1,000 married | Col. 6as 
Country. tants | tage of women, aged 15 to 49. percen- 
per sq. | Catho- |}————_______ =—| tage. of 
km. lics Before | About | About | Col. 5. 
(1900) | (1900) 1876. 1881. IQII. 
Ireland (10)... =a 52S 74°2 250 247 98°8 
Italy ain ae os] TES 4 97°1 248 226 QI‘ 
Austria ... ae He.) 87e2 QgI-o 246 219 89:0 
Finland... : nek 7°2 oe) 259 230 88-8 
Norway (30) ... aes 6:9 o'r 262 224 85°5 
Hungary ie cost” “5Q°2 61°r 234 198 84:6 
Sweden (120) ... eet EET a: re) 240 196 81-7 
Holland (30)... o--| 154°3 35°2 291 233 80-1 
Denmark (20) ... eel 0279 0-2 244 IQI 78+3 
Bavaria (10) ... at OL 4 70°6 276 214 77°5 
Switzerland... sins ae OO 41°6 239 184 77°0 
Prussia (10)... sis!  Q8*O 35°1 273 204 74°7 
Scotland (20) ... Pat SO ? 271 202 74°5 
Wurtemberg ... err 2 30°0 288 211 73°3 
France (30)... eer Ey, ? 167 116 69°5 
England and Wales (30) | 215-2 ? 250 171 68°4 
Belgium (30) ... ast 227°0 5 264 161 61°0 
Saxony (10) ... ...| 280°3 4°7 267 153 57°3 
Average (weighted by 
total populations) ...| — -- 238 189 79°4 
New South Wales (20)... i27 25°3 300 205 (69+ 2) 
Victoria (10) ... sot eae 3 21-8 260 189 | (73:7) 
Queensland 0-3 | 23°8 311 214 | (72:0) 
-New Zealand 2°9 | 13°9 284 188 | (67:6) 
Average (weighted by 
total populations) ...J — _— 283 198 70° 


The bracketed numbers after the names of certain countries give the numbers 
of years covered by the statistics before 1876 (col. 4). 

The numbers in column 5 (1881) and column 6 (1911) represent as a rule the 
averages for the decades 1876-85 and 1906-15 respectively. 

The numbers in columns 2 and 3 are taken from the censuses nearest to 1900. 
The seventeen European countries had in 1900 a population of 232,600,000. The 
averages for the European countries as a whole are weighted by the total popu- 
lations of 1861, 1881 and 1911 respectively ; those for Australia and New Zea- 
land in 1856, 1881, and 1911. 

The bracketed figures in the last column, for the four Australasian countries, 
are based on births per 1,000 married women 15 to 44, not 15 to 49. The mean 
of those four figures weighted by 1900 population is 70-9, i.e., practically the same 
as the 70:0 obtained by using the age limits 15 to 49. 
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(column 5); the European countries are arranged in the order of 
this percentage, from Ireland, where it is 98°8, i.e., where fertility 
has hardly fallen at all in the thirty years between 1881 and IgII, 
to Saxony, where it is 57°3, ie., where fertility has fallen 43 per cent. 

The number of legitimate births in proportion to the number of 
married women of reproductive ages is not a perfect measure of 
fertility, because it leaves out of account the age distribution of 
such women between the limits 15 and 50. To allow for varia- 
tions of age distribution, we should use either “corrected birth 
rates,’ as devised by Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson, or “ Tait’s 
co-efficient’ as used by Mr. Yule; even those more delicate 
measures do not eliminate all sources of error. The figures used here 
have the advantages of being easier to understand and of being avail- 
able for more countries and longer periods of time. More important 
still, they are sufficiently accurate for the purpose of this present 
paper ; the substitution of corrected birth rates would be found 
to change most of the percentages in the last column by less than 
two and none (I think) by more than five.? 

The point of the table lies in comparing the fertility about 1881 
(column 5) first with that before 1876 (column 4), and then with 
that about r91z (column 6). The first comparison shows that fer- 
tility about 1881 was nowhere markedly different from that experi- 
enced in the past ; a little higher than usual in some countries, and 
a little lower in others, it stands for all countries taken together 
practically at the previous average. The second comparison yields 
a strikingly different result. With the single exception of Ireland, 
every country shows in the thirty years that separate the epochs, 
a substantial fall of fertility ; the average fall for all the European 
countries is 21 per cent., and for the Australasian countries is 30 
per cent. 

The second table, headed “European Fertility—Legitimate 
Living Births per annum per 1,000 married women aged 15 to 49,” 


1 See their respective papers in the Statistical Jéurnal for 1906. 

* This general correspondence between the fall of fertility as measured by 
corrected birth rates and as measured by legitimate births per thousand married 
women from 15 to 49 does not apply to Australia and New Zealand, where, no 
doubt owing to uneven immigration, the sex and age constitution of the popula- 
tion at certain censuses is abnormal. A much closer correspondence with the 
corrected birth rate results by taking the married women only up to the age of 
44, and this has been done in calculating the percentages in column 7 of. the 
table. For purposes of comparison with other countries, the age limits 1 5 to 49 
have been retained in the other columns of the table. The Australian (but not 
the New Zealand) fertility figures are remarkable also in so far as a peculiarly 
rapid fall from 1881 to rg01 is followed by a practical cessation of the fall or 
even by a small rise to 1911. Examination of this phenomenon would exceed 
the limits of this paper. 
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TABLE II.—Evuropean Fertivity: LrcItTmmMaTE Livinc BIRTHS PER ANNUM 
PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, AGED 15 TO 49. 


fe} ee |< 8 BS a e > | o 
Period. 3 | ae 8 3 I a & a a 
© bo > 2 ao’) = 3 g g & 
5 a 4 o ° & a x o 
; nm | Rs] & ca) < Ay Q n 4a 

\ —_—— 
1756-1765 Au 25% = — El 2s = = = 
1766-1775 ...| 240 = —= — — —_ a ss = 
1776-1785 ...| 242 = — —_ ss ee a = = 
1786-1795 ...) 245 — — a = = = — 
1796-1805 ...| 232 — — = - Pl. 3 ene nel 
1806-1815 ...! 232 —= = a ee eon ee “= = 
1816-1825 +5 253 _— — 23 ne =a Lee D5 eae =a 
1826-1835 ...) 240 — = = = ae ae pees = 
1836-1845 ...| 235 == = = ee. a Say P= = 
1846-1855 .... 241 | 242 | 179 | 252 | (294)| — | — |.— | — 
1856-1865 ...| 248 244 172 276 | (285) — — — — 
1866-1875 ...! 235 252 172 270 | (292) | 271 282 | 262 260 
1876-1885 .... 240 250 167 264 291 273 276 267 250 
1886-1895 s+) 231 229 150 236 284 265 263 250 245 
1896-1905 ...| 219 203 134 213 270 | 250 259 216 267 
1906-19152...} 196 171 116 161 233 204 214 | 153 247 


gives similar figures for certain countries decade by decade, from 
the earliest time for which such figures are available. It shows in 
nearly every country slight fluctuations about the same level to 
1876-85, a fall beginning immediately thereafter and continuing 
from decade to decade with ever increasing speed. Most striking 
of all is it to look at the long Swedish record from 1756. For 
thirteen decades fertility fluctuates within narrow limits (232 to 
251), about an average of 240, then plunges down to 231, 219, 196. 
Yet the fall in Sweden is less than in most countries. The chart 
shows graphically the corresponding movement in other parts of 
Europe. The last generation before the Great War witnessed a 
revolution in the vital history of the European races, in Europe 
and in Australasia. 

The revolution, though felt everywhere save in Ireland, was not 
equally marked in all countries. |The percentage fall from 1881, as 
shown in the last column of Table I, varies from 9g per cent. in Italy 
to 43 per cent. in Saxony. The second and third columns of the 
table show in all the countries least affected by the revolution one 
or both of two characteristics—a sparse population or a very large 
percentage of Roman Catholics. The connection between these 
two characteristics and a relatively small decline of fertility is 

1For decades 5—4. Figures before 1876-85 partly estimated but substantially 


correct. ; 
2 1908-13 for Sweden, France, Belgium; 1907-14 for Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony. 
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not an absolute one; political, economic and racial differences 
between different countries also affect the position. But it is 
interesting to note that the four parts of one state (Germany), for 
which separate figures are given, show fall of fertility, density of 
population, and deficiency of Roman Catholics always in the same 
order—Bavaria, Prussia, Wurtemberg, Saxony. 

A similar result appears in the third table giving corrected birth 
rates for the separate provinces of Holland. Five of the provinces 
show a markedly smaller decline of fertility than do the rest ; these 
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TABLE III.—Correctep Birtu RATES IN PROVINCES OF HOLLAND. 


1 


n 

uw Oo A 

a. 8 Population 5 Corrected Fall per 

a9 (in thousands). Ss_| Birth Rates. cent. from 

Ba | eI | 1868-71. 

2 g Inc. go3 | to to 

= | | per | 2 8 8'11868-|1908-|1918—t908-1918- 

1889. 1869. | 1909. cent. 1889.| 1871.| t911.| 1921.| r9gIT.| 1921. 

: | 
Limburg. ...| 1161} 223-8) 332:0' 48-3/98-0/]45:7| 46-1 37°0 |+0:9} I9°0 
N. Brabant... 1049) 428-9; 623-1) 45:3) 87-6|48-3/45:1/39°8| 6:6 17°6 
Gelderland ... 1038 | 432°7, 639°6| 47°8)|36-2| 42:6] 36-1] 31-4] 15°3 | 26°3 
Zeeland ee) 1127] 177°6! 232°5| 31°0/25°2| 46-1 | 31-5 | 26°4|31°6| 42°7 
Friesland v++] LOTS | 292°4! 359°6| 23°0| 7°7/39'1r|28-0| 263 20-4 32-77 
Groningen ... 1164! 225°3 328-0 | 45°6| 6-8} 39:6] 30:9] 26°5/ 21-9] 33°1 

| | 

S. Holland ...| 3154 688-2 1390°7 | 102-0 24°1T|45°1 | 31°9| 25°3 | 29°3|43°9 
N. Holland... 3009 | 377°4| 1107-7) 91°8 | 27-2] 40°11 25°9]22°0|35°4|45'I 
Utrecht +++} 1596] 173°6} 288-5) 66°3/ 34°41 45-7) 34°1128°6|25°4 | 37°4 
Overijssel ...; 890] 254°1 382-9! 50-7|27-3]39°7 | 33°9|29°2| 16:9] 26-4 
Drenthe ...} 493 10$°6| 17373} 64°1| 6°1|37°9|35°4/32°8| 6:°6|13°5 

1386) 3579°6 | 5857-9 63°7 | 35°41 42°7 | 32°7| 28-0 | 23-4 | 34°4 


The birth rates are corrected by the method described ‘by Messrs. Newsholme 
and Stevenson in the Statistical Journal for 1906, the bases taken being for fertility 
at various ages 15 to 49, the Swedish experience of 1891, and for numbers and 
ages of married women the population of England and Wales in 1go1, with 
resulting standard birth rate 35-27. 


are the three provinces—Limburg, North Brabant, Gelderland— 
with the highest proportions of Roman Catholics in their popula- 
tion, and the two provinces—Drenthe and Overijssel—with the 
fewest inhabitants to the square kilometre. The Dutch vital 
statistics can be worked out separately for each of the eleven hun- 
dred communes into which Holland is divided ; this analysis of a 
closely knit population unde. similar political and economic 
conditions shows conclusively the connection between Roman 
Catholicism and high fertility in 1911.1 

The statistics given above are simply fresh illustrations of well- 
known facts: the generality and the diversity of the fall of Euro- 
pean fertility since 1881. The fall occurs at nearly the same 
time in Europe and in countries settled from Europe, regard- 
less of differences of race, climate and economic conditions. 
But the extent and speed of the fall differ enormously from one 
country to another, and within any one country, according 

1 This analysis is not yet in its final form, but there can be no doubt of its broad 
results. ‘The considerable statistical work involved has been made possible by 


the grant for Economic research given by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Trustees to the School of Economics. 
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to creed, occupation, social class, density of population, prevalence 
or the reverse of women’s industries, and other factors. ! 

For European settlements overseas, other than Australia and 
New Zealand, it has not proved possible to prepare comparable 
figures. The most important of these settlements are the 
United States of America and Canada, for neither of which is 
there any complete registration of births going back for any 
considerable length of time. 

In one of the Canadian provinces the number of births is 
recorded from 1871, but the age groupings vary from census to 
census, and the increasing proportion of Roman Catholics in the 
population vitiates comparisons. The following table, however, 
comparing the provinces of Canada in 1921, is sufficiently in- 
structive ; decline in the proportion of Roman Catholics and 
decline in fertility go almost step by step from Quebec at one 
end of the scale to British Columbia at the other end. It is 
impossible to doubt that the table shows the result of a differential 
fall of fertility similar to that which we can see in actual operation 
in Holland. The table shows also in its last column how high 
fertility is partially offset by high mortality in the first year of 
life: 


TABLE IV.—CREED AND FERTILITY IN PROVINCES OF CANADA. 


Percentage of | Legitimate Births| Infant Mortality 


Province. Roman Catholics | per 1,000 married} per 1,000 born 
in population | women, 15 to 44 (Mean of 
(1921) (1921) 1920-22) 
Quebec ... 3 se 85°5 3272 1463 
New Brunswick ba. 44°4 245 79 
Prince Edward Island... 43°9 254 117 
Manitoba 3b ans 30°7 218 105 
Nova Scotia ... saa 22°79 219 93 
Saskatchewan ... 33 21-4 203 84 
Alberta... ake ie 20°9 koe 93 
Ontario oe Be 20°5 195 89 
British Columbia ANE 12°2 144 61 


+The differentiation of fertility and of the fall of fertility by social class and 
occupation in England and Wales is so fully dealt with in Dr. Stevenson’s 
well-known paper in the Statistical Journal of 1920, and in the “ Fertility 
Report’ of the census of 1911 as to need no more than a reference here. 
Professor Brentano’s paper on the Malthusian Doctrine, originally published 
in 1909 in the Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (vol 
ae ste 3) has just appeared, revised and brought up to date, asa chapter on 
. is evolkerungslehre * in a volume entitled Konkvete Grundbedingungen 
ey Volkswirtschaft (Leipzig, 1924). It contains, amongst other things, a mass of 
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The vital history of the European races during the past fifty 
years, in Europe itself, in Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
wherever numerical tests can be applied, presents the same broad 
features. For a phenomenon of this character, so ubiquitous and 
yet so diverse, any purely natural cause, that is to say a cause 
independent of human volition, is excluded. A change of 20 
to 30 per cent. in the reproductive power of a species, accom- 
plished by nature, whether through a decline in the sexual 
instinct or through other physiological changes, within the 
space of thirty years, would be barely credible if we knew no 
more about the change than its extent. The foundations of 
life on this planet are not laid on shifting sands. Our other 
knowledge of this change makes it frankly impossible to accept 
as its main cause anything but deliberate human action. 

It is needless at this date to discuss such antiquated explana- 
tions of declining fertility as ‘‘increased nutrition”? put forward 
in 1841 by Doubleday, and ‘‘individuation”’ put forward in criti- 
cism of Doubleday by Herbert Spencer. They are named only 
to be dismissed by Dr. Newsholme.* Two more recent theories 
advanced by Dr. John Brownlee and Mr. Yule call for examination. 

It has been suggested by Dr. Brownlee that the fall of fertility 
just described may be partly or mainly due to fluctuations in 
“race physiology,’’ accomplished in a period of two hundred 
years in length, with maxima of fertility about 1600 and 1800, 
and minima about 1700 and 1900.5 There is every probability 
that births are subject to periodic fluctuations ; the Swedish 
records, going back to the middle of the eighteenth century, are 
long enough to yield, under harmonic analysis, indications of 
periodicity which may well prove to be real. For a period of 
two hundred years, however, in birth rates, there can, as yet, be 
no evidence worth serious consideration. The only first-rate 
records going back into the eighteenth century—those for Sweden 
—so far from showing a maximum of fertility about 1800, show a 
minimum ; yet Sweden shares in the recent fall of fertility whose 
explanation is being sought. Apart from this it is hard to see how 
“race-physiology ” can explain the striking differences in the 
valuable information as to fall of fertility and its differentiation by social class 
and other factors in many European countries. 

2 Estimated by deducting 2 per cent. for illegitimate births from the figure for 
all births (334). Quebec, unlike the other provinces, does not give legitimate and 
illegitimate births separately. 

3 Mean of 1920 and 1921. 


4 Vital Statistics, 1923, Pp- 104-5. 
5Cf. Dr. Brownlee’s papers on ‘‘ The History of the Birth and Death Rates in 


England and Wales” (Public Health for June and July, 1916). 
B 
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degree to which fertility has fallen, as between the inhabitants of 
North Brabant and those of Zeeland, or those of Liverpool and 
those of Burnley,’ or between miners and textile operatives, or 
between the French in France and the French in Canada. 

Equally impossible is it to connect the fall of fertility with any 
economic movement. In 1881 Britain, Germany, Australia and 
France were all at totally different stages of economic develop- 
ment, yet all experienced a heavy fall of fertility. Moreover, if 
the vital revolution were in any sense occasioned by an economic 
revolution, we should have to find the latter in our economic 
records. Nothing of the sort can be found. The years about 
1880 are marked by no change of economi¢ conditions that could 
have occasioned a fall of fertility ; the only record that shows a 
turning point is that of wholesale prices, which, after reaching 
a maximum in the early seventies, entered on a long period of 
decline. This has led Mr. Yule to suggest a connection between 
wholesale prices and fertility ;? the suggestion is open to three 
objections. First, wholesale prices began to rise again after 1897, 
but fertility continued to fall at an increasing speed. Second, it 
is all but impossible to suggest how wholesale prices, as distinct 
from the standard of living or real wages, both of which continued 
to rise steadily throughout the last half of the nineteenth century, 
could have any influence on reproduction at all. Third, it is 
quite impossible to see how a fall.of wholesale prices could have 
the selective influence of bringing about a 30 per cent. fall in one 
province of Holland and no fall at all in the next province. 

The point ought really by now to be beyond discussion. The 
phenomenon under review bears the unmistakable marks of human 
purpose ; of depending on the spread of knowledge, and being 
checked by ignorance, isolation, or religious prohibition. Accept- 
ance of this, the only defensible view, still leaves us with a riddle : 
Granted that fertility has fallen in the way it has since 1880, 
because men desired it to fall and took steps to that end, why did 
they begin to take those steps, or take them so much more generally 
and effectively, at that particular date? Birth control, as Mr. 
Yule points out, is an effect, not a cause; at least, it is an effect 
as wellasacause. Why did it begin so definitely and so generally 
forty or fifty years ago ? 

The question is posed in the chart headed ‘‘ Marriages, Births 
and Real Income.’’ The curve of ‘“ Real Income ” represents 


1From 1881 to 1901-3 the standardised birth rate of Burnley fell 34 per cent., 
that of Liverpool 5 per cent. (Newsholme: Vital Statistics, p. 102). 
2 Statistical Journal for 1906. 
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the national income per head of the population of the United 
Kingdom (calculated practically by the methods devised by 
Professor Bowley?) corrected for changes in the cost of living by 
use of Mr. G. H. Wood’s index number. It is probably the best 
single index of individual prosperity, and so of the standard of 
living.2 It fluctuates a little in accord with the phases of the 
trade cycle, but on the whole rises steadily and rapidly throughout 
the years from 1850 to 1900; then comes the arrest of growth 
in the Edwardian age, which I described in my address at 
Liverpool, and which some writers, wrongly, as I think, have 
taken as proof of over-population in these islands. The other 
two curves—representing legitimate births each year in pro- 
portion to the married women of 15 to 44 inclusive, and men 
married each year in proportion to the marriageable men—take 
a wholly different course. They both rise slowly, but perceptibly, 
to about the middle seventies, then suddenly change their course 
and fall continuously, births at an increasing speed, marriages 
most rapidly at first and then more slowly. The divergence 
between economic and vital movements could hardly be more 
complete. It leaves only one answer to our question. The 
practice of birth control, that is to say the deliberate prevention 
of fertilisation, suddenly increased about 1880, not because there 
was then any change of economic conditions making restriction 
of families suddenly more desirable than before, but because the 
means of birth control were perfected and the knowledge of them 
was spread, both by those interested in their sale and by dis- 
interested propagandists. We have to answer our question, as 
we should answer the questions why from 1go00 onwards the 
deserted roads of Britain were filled again with traffic, or why, 
after 1850, surgical operations came to be performed invariably 
under anesthetics. These things happened not because in 1900 
the need for travel by road increased or because in 1850 human 
beings became suddenly more sensitive to pain, but because in 
the one case the internal combustion engine and in the other case 
chloroform were invented or brought to the stage of practical 
utility. In all three cases we have to do with a change, not in 
1 The figures used in the chart represent a fresh calculation by myself from 
figures mainly supplied by Professor Bowley. I have followed his methods as 
closely, as possible, except in making no allowance for variations of unemploy- 
ment; this makes the minor fluctuations in the curve less marked, but does 
we affect it at all for the present purpose or seriously for any purpose. 
Other relevant indices, such as those of consumption, real wages, and real 
exports or imports, all present the same feature ot a rapid, almost unbroken, 


rising from 1850 to 1900 or beyond. I have omitted them from the chart to 
avoid confusion, but have set them out in Table VI in the Appendix. 
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the needs of man, but in his powers over nature. From the 
facts briefly recited we have to infer that shortly before 1875 
means of preventing fertilisation, more effective or more easily 
used, were brought to the stage of practical exploitation. We 
have to infer an invention, like that of chloroform or motor-cars, 
but an invention driven underground by public opinion and the 
law. We may and must make the inference from the indirect 
evidence of the course of economic and vital movements, as surely 
as the planet Neptune was inferred by mathematicians from the 
movements of Uranus, before ever it was seen and recognised 
by observers. Upon the direct evidence of invention, propa- 
ganda and exploitation, which is not lacking, but has never been 
systematically collected and analysed, there is no need to dwell. 
This underground invention of the means of effective birth 
control makes an epoch in human history. Less important than 
the greatest human inventions of all, such as fire and speech, it 
is hardly less important than any other ; it bears for mankind 
as many possibilities, good and evil, as the inventions of steam or 
gunpowder or money or alcohol. To consider all these possibili- 
ties is far beyond the scope of this paper. The effects of 
falling fertility upon the numbers and the age constitution of 
various peoples have often been canvassed ; the possible effects 
of differential fertility in increasing the less fit at the expense 
of the more fit are the theme of many discourses. It will be 
sufficient here to point to one possible reaction of birth control 
upon social institutions which has hitherto received little comment 
and which arises directly from some of the figures given above. 
The past fifty years have witnessed a fall not only of fertility 
but also of marriages in relation to the marriageable population. 
The latter phenomenon is not as universal among European 
races as the former, but is very common.1 For England and 


1Analysis of marriage rates has not received nearly as much attention as analysis 
of birth rates, and in itself presents a more complicated problem, because of the 
greater influence of economic factors. Marriages are more strongly influenced 
than births, both by the trade cycle and by the degree of industrialisation of the 
population concerned, so that a ‘‘corrected” rate, accurately showing secular 
trend is hard to get. All that can be said here is (1) that many if not most Euro- 
pean countries show a marked drop in marriages after about 1875, and that this 
drop is probably greater than can be attributed to the trade cycle; (2) that the 
subsequent rise in the crude marriage rates in certain countries is due simply 
to changes in life constitution brought about by falling births ; (3) that one or two 
countries, notably Belgium, run counter to the general tendency and show a real 
increase in the frequency of marriages. The variety in the cause of marriage rates 
in different countries is a sufficient reason in itself for treating the suggestion 
made below as to the possible cause of the decline in England and Wales as a 
hypothesis for investigation merely, and not as an established conclusion. 
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Wales it is strikingly shown in the chart already given, and is 
seen beginning at precisely the same moment. The actual 
maximum of the marriage curve is in 1873, but the curve has a 
strong cyclical fluctuation (in dependence upon trade and prices), 
and might have been expected to fall for two or three years 
after 1873 in the normal course; the beginning of the secular 
decline is at 1876 or 1877, when, in place of rising again, the 
curve plunges headlong downward. 

The divergence of secular trends between the marriage rate 
and the standard of living about 1876 is all the more striking, 
because of the close correlation between economic conditions and 
marriages in respect of shorter fluctuations. This correlation, 
as is well known, appears strikingly when marriages are compared 
with the course of exports or of unemployment. It is visible in 
the chart before us and would be still more visible if the index 
of real incomes had been corrected for fluctuations of unem- 
ployment. It emphasises the character of the change at 1876 
as due to some new factor and not to economic changes. 

The change in the marriage rate about fifty years ago has 
thus two marked features. It represents a sudden breach 
in the former close relations between economic conditions and 
marriages, an emancipation of men from some former necessity, 
and it occurs exactly at the same moment as the change in birth 
rates. 

This is a highly suggestive agreement of dates. At practically 
the same moment, the inhabitants of England and Wales began to 
marry much less than before and to have fewer children to each 
marriage. A sudden weakening of the sexual instinct would 
account for both phenomena, but is barely credible a priori, and 
seems to be excluded a posteriori by the observed differential 
character of the decline in fertility. Can the second phenomenon 
(fall of marriages) be explained otherwise than by the cause 
already indicated for the first one (falk of fertility), that is to 
say, as due to perfection of the means of birth control ? 

It is not possible as yet to answer this question with certainty, 
but one more set of facts may be given supporting the suggestion 
made. 

In Table V a comparison is made between the fall of fertility 
and the fall of the marriage rate in each of the provinces of 
Holland. For the former the figures already given, showing the 
fall per cent. from 1868-71 to 1908-11, are used. For marriages 
the average is taken over ten years at a time (to eliminate the 
matked cyclical fluctuation) and comparison is made between 
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TABLE V.—Fatt oF CorRECTED MARRIAGE AND BIRTH RATES COMPARED IN 
PROVINCES OF HOLLAND. 


Marriages per 1,000 marriageable | Percentage fall of 


men. corrected rates. 
Provinces. Marriages Births 
from from 


1865-74 to | 1868-71 to 
1865-74. 1905-14. 1918-21. 1905-14. 1908-11. 


Zeeland ei aa 90-8 68-3 88-0 2A°7 31°6 
Friesland... ae 91°6 72°*2 83:6 21°2 284 
North Holland Jett TOT 6 84°3 91-8 17'0 35°4 
South Holland seca oe KOO SF 83-6 80-8 17-0 29°8 
Gelderland ... Be 65°9 57°5 71-0 12°7 15°3 
Utrecht aa ee 77°93 68-1 81-8 179) 24°60 
Groningen ... ref 88-3 78°9 87°4 10-6 21°9 
Limburg A Sie 53°7 50°4 Pa 6-1 +0:9 
North Brabant ay. 53°4 51°3 67°7 3°9 6:6 
Overijssel... 2 66-1 66°6 75°6 +0:8 169 
Drenthe as ive 68-0 69:6 94°5 +2°4 6:6 
Whole Kingdom ... 78° 7O0°2 82°4 LO*s 23°4 


The Provinces are arranged in the order of the fall per cent. of marriages from 
1865-74 to 1905-14. ‘‘ Marriageable men’’ means unmarried and widowed men 
of 20 and upwards. 


the decades 1865-79 and 1905-14. Between those decades the 
marriages per 1,000 marriageable men fell for the whole kingdom 
by ro'r per cent.; there were marked differences between the 
separate provinces. In the table the provinces are arranged in 
the order of fall of the marriage rate. Looking at the last column 
—of falls in the corrected birth rates—we see to a large extent 
the same order. The four provinces in which the births have 
fallen most are also those in which marriages have fallen most ; 
except that Gelderland is just below Overijssel, it would also be 
possible to say that the four provinces in which births have fallen 
least are those in which marriages have fallen least.+ 

Those who advocated birth control in the last century some- 
times claimed for it a moral advantage in encouraging marriages : 
people would marry early and have children only when they 
could afford it. If this expectation were well founded we should 
find marriages falling least or rising where birth control was most 
prevalent and falling most where it was avoided. The Dutch 


1 It is, I hope, needless to point out that as the birth rates here used are “ cor- 
rected’”’ both for numbers and for ages of married women, the decline of marriages 
does not account for the decline in these birth rates. 
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figures quoted above, while they are in no sense decisive, suggest 
that the net effect of birth control on marriages has been in the 
opposite direction. Where it has been most practised, marriages 
have fallen off most rapidly ; it has been used more often to 
make marriage unnecessary than to make marriage possible. 
This is a suggestion in accord with the well-known facts as to 
the large proportion of all marriages that are “‘ forced ”’ marriages 
necessary to legitimate a coming child.+ 
The conclusions emerging from this brief survey of facts may 
be summarised as follows : 
I. The revolutionary fall of human fertility in Europe since 
1880 is due mainly, if not wholly, to deliberate prevention. 
2. The sudden spread of the practice of prevention after 1880 
cannot be connected with any change of economic conditions 
increasing the need for restriction of families, and must be 
attributed to invention of more effective means of prevention. 
3. The fall in marriages at about the same period is probably, 
though not certainly, to be attributed to the same cause ; 
‘that is to say, greater ease in the prevention of births. 


If this last conclusion, at present no more than a hypothesis, 
is confirmed by subsequent investigation, the fall of fertility and 
the decline of marriage alike are reflections of an added power of 
man over nature; they are both.explained in the same way. 
The explanation is fatal to the methods of a priori theorising 
which treated man and his marriages as commodities whose 
supply would react simply and helplessly to changes of economic 
conditions ; it is equally fatal to any cheerful verdict that popu- 
lation is governed by natural or statistical law or tends always 
to an “‘ optimism density.’’ In this matter, as in others, we are 
now delivered over to the caprice of our inventiveness ; ceasing 
to be the sport of Nature, we are faced by the problem of using 
for good rather than ill the discoveries which we cannot help 
making. ‘ 


1 The facts are well established for New South Wales and Scotland; there 
does not appear to be statistical evidence for Holland itself. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE VI.—MarriaGES, Birtus, REAL INCOME AND OTHER Economic Facrors.! 


Males Legitimate 


Real Consump- married, Births 

Income tion Exports | per 1,000 | per 1,000 

per head | of Food, Real Index single and | married 

at 1913 Drink, Wages. | per head. | widowed, | women, 
Prices. etc. aged 15 aged 

and over. 15-44. 

£ 

1850 -< n* ae 47°2 92°5 95°3 
1851 — == = 50°3 92°9 97°2 
1852 — — — 51-0 95'1 97°1 
1853 = _ — 52°9 98° 94°2 
1854 =) ce = 47°9 94°6 96:2 
1855 = = = 47°7 89°7 94°9 
1856 = = — 57°4 93°5 96°7 
1857 a = sy 57°8 93°0 96-1 
1858 = = —_— 62°9 90°8 93°06 
1859 = eae — 67°4 97°2 97°1 
1860 76°6 82°2 81-0 67-0 98-1 95°1 
1861 753 — 78°7 61°4 94°0 95°5 
1862 78°7 87°5 82°4 59°6 93°0 96°4 
1863 84°0 -— 84:1 66°6 97°3 97°1 
1864 86°7 9I°7 90°7 72°8 99°8 97°5 
1865 88°3 89°5 91°3 e705 I01'9 97°8 
1866 86-1 88-1 90°7 86°4 102-0 97°6 
1867 82:1 85°3 86°5 83°4 96°4 98:6 
1868 83°3 90°7 86°8 82°7 93°8 99°5 
1869 88-6 95°3 89°3 88-0 93°2 OTe 
1870 gor 94°7 92'0 93°5 94°6 98°5 
1871 95" 95°3 94°6 99°5 97°9 97°9 
1872 96:0 97°5 95°3 103°4 101g 100°L 
1873 I00°3 I01°7 100'8 100°3 102°8 99'9 
1874 I03°I I0I'3 103°7 IOI*5 99°7 101°8 


1 Notes as to the sources of the figures in each column will be found at the end of 
the Table. 
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TABLE VI—Continued. 
Males Legitimate 
Real Consump- married, Births 
Income tion Exports | per 1,ooo | per 1,000 
per head | of Food, Real Index | single and) married 
at 1913 Drink, Wages. | per head. | widowed, | women, 
prices. etc. aged 15 aged 
and over. 15-45. 
f | 
1875 105°2 104°3 105°4 ee a7 9 100°3 
1876 105'7 LO2s3 106°3 89°2 96°5 103°3 
1877 103°I I01°6 I104°0 88-6 * QI'9 102‘2 
1878 1003 1059 102°3 on 7 88-6 IOI‘4 
1879 104°3 104°9 1062 94°5 83°7 98-8 
1880 102°5 103°3 105'5 102'7 86°7 97°5 
1881 1050 103°3 106'6 I10°4 88-1 96:8 
1882 107°7 104°'2 106:6 I14°2 89:9 96°4 
1883 109'0 108-6 Iog'I I15°2 89°4 95°7 
1884 II0°5 105°4 Thr 4 120°7 86-8 | 96°4 
1885 II2*4 107°6 II5°0 II4°7 83:0 94°3 
1886 I16°6 103°3 E672 118-8 81-0 94°4 
1887 I2I°o I05°6 I21°6 123°5 81-6 QI'7 
1888 123°2 105°5 i232 1270 81°5 90-0 
1889 2427 109°9 123°5 130°4 84°3 g0°o0 
1890 127°2 II5‘1 12977 137°1 86°5 87°6 
1891 126:2 117°6 1282); 127" 5 86°5 Q1°3 
1892 125°0 120°3 £26 37 125°3 85°3 88-1 
1893 127°8 IIiI°9 129°5 I17*4 81-0 88-4 
1894 131°8 I14'9 132°5 123°4 82°4 84°7 
1895 136°7 TISl 7 135°7 130'9 81:8 864 
1896 138°3 I19°3 137°4 140'0 85-4 84:1 
1897 138-3 117°8 137°4 132-2 86°4 83°7 
1898 140°4 122'6 137°4 126°8 87-2 82°5 
1899 146-0 124°8 142°2 125°6 88:1 818 
1900 146:0 122°8 142:'0 127°9 85'1 80-+4 
1907 143°5 eee) 140°4 123°9 84°5 79°5 
1902 143°5 126-0 138:9 125°8 84:3 79°5 
1903 141-7 122°8 137°4 I28°6 83-2 79°1 
1904 141°4 123°4 137°4 129°6 81:0 Tie 
1905 | 143°8 123°6 137°4 137°5 81-3 yacr 
1906 148-2 124°9 143°4 144°4 83:2 75°2 
ee) 24°59 124°8 144°8 155°9 84°3 73°0 
EOCR st 114057 122°2 138-9 150°6 79°7 73:9 
1909 142°3 I124°6 137°4 147'8 17°77 70"9 
1910 142°6 12373 137°4 158°4 78°9 68-8 
IQII 145°7 124°2 137°4 160°7 80:2 66:6 
IQI2 144°4 125°8 134°6 I161°'9 81-8 65°2 
1913 148°5 125°7 137°4 17470 81-9 65:3 
ee ee ee eee es NS ee 
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TABLE VI 


The figures in columns 1 to 4 refer to the United Kingdom and those in 5 and 6 
to England and Wales. All figures are index numbers on the basis: Mean of 
1871-75=I100. 


Col. 


Col. 


Col. 


Col, 


1.—Money Income calculated on basis adopted by Professor Bowley (but 
without allowing for unemployment), and divided by Mr. G. H. Wood’s 
index number of the cost of living (Statistical Journal, March, 1909), brought 
up to date by Professor Bowley. (Mean of 1871-75={32 8s. at 1913 prices 
=100). 

2.—Based on Mr. Wood’s index numbers of consumption (Statistical Journal, 
December, 1899), omitting cotton, wool, wine and spirits, weighted on 
System V in Mr. Wood’s paper and carried forward by figures supplied by 
Professor Bowley. 


3-—Mr. G. H. Wood’s index number (Statistical Journal, March, 1909), 
brought up to 1913 by Professor Bowley. 


4.—Value of exports per head divided by Sauerbeck Index of Wholesale 
Prices. The exports to 1900 exclude ships; from 1901 onwards they are 
included. 


Cols. 5 and 6.—Taken from the Report'of the Registvar-Geneval of England 


and Wales, 1911 and 1913. From 1850 to 1860 the figures have been 
estimated by the method described in the Report. (Col. 5—Mean of 
1871-75 ==63°I=100. Col. 6—Mean of 1871-75=294°5=100.) 
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The Place of Industrial Law in 
English Jurisprudence 


By Sir Henry SLEsseR, K.C., M.P. 


Sir JOHN SANKEY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

The observations which I am privileged to address to you 
to-night are intended to be introductory to an extended study of 
Industrial Law which will be continued throughout the Academic 
Session. Many of the persons about to engage on this study are 
not lawyers, and some will be quite unfamiliar with the legal 
conception of the subject. 

Some little time ago, Lord Justice Atkin, speaking here, expressed 
the opinion that a knowledge of law was an essential part of the 
training and equipment of every educated citizen. There is no 
branch of law which touches more closely the ordinary man in his 
everyday life than the subject we are considering to-night. 

As for the lawyers, they, I fear, have even now not recognised 
the importance of this particular branch of their study, and I have 
recently seen it stated in a magazine devoted to legal studies—in 
answer to some observations of my own on the subject—that 
Industrial Law can be over-rated as a subject of legal education. 
I.am of the contrary opinion. Ifit bea necessity that the ordinary 
citizen should understand this branch of law which infringes so 
closely on his everyday occupation, how much more necessary 
is it that the lawyer, who advises the citizen, should have a sound 
knowledge of this branch of the law. It is past dispute that the 
subject of Industrial Law is continually before us in everyday 
life. No man can employ another, or be employed, without 
immediately bringing himself within the operation of our subject. 

Industrial Law has perhaps suffered from want of an adequate 
definition. Definitions are always troublesome, but sometimes 
necessary, and the older classifications which you will find in the 
books dealing with questions now covered by what I call Industrial 
Law, such as master and servant or work and labour, are insuffi- 
cient to cover our present requirements. They arose before a 
great deal of the subject matter which we now have to consider 


1 A Lecture delivered at the London School of Economics, Friday, October roth, 
1924. 
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was in existence, and therefore quite frankly—and I hope this 
will not be considered too radical or revolutionary in a lawyer— 
I am definitely pleading for a reconsideration of the legal classi- 
fication of this subject, and generally to see (as is the case in this 
University) the subject of Industrial Law regarded as a concrete 
and definite subject, and as not merely part of the general law 
of contract. 

How shall we define Industrial Law? It is that branch of law 
which is concerned with employment, and it follows from that 
that it is, in its basis, contractual, for since we have abandoned 
for good or ill the medizval idea of occupation being dependent 
upon status, the modern conception of industrial service by 
agreement has arisen. We may, therefore, in one sense say, at 
the outset, that Industrial Law can be taken to be a part of the 
Law of Contract, and it will become necessary for you first of all 
to understand the general principles which underlie the Law of 
Contract as a whole. 

The Law of Contract by no means exhausts the scope of our 
subject ; thus, in the relation of employer and employed, once 
established, there arise many obligations arising from the Contract 
which are tortious rather than contractual. The obligation of 
the master to recompense third parties for injuries done by the 
servant is an example, and that difficult branch of law which is 
concerned with the rights not to have one’s contracts broken or 
interfered with is another example which is not contractual in 
origin but applies to a contract of employment assumed to exist. 
In the whole legal problems raised by Associations of employers 
or employed, Trade Unions or other Associations, considerations 
as to the nature and extent of such Associations, and how far 
voluntary Associations are or are not corporate in their capacity, 
subjects not exclusively contractual arise and will be illustrated 
by examples as these lectures proceed. ‘There is further the 
question of the holding of property by such voluntary Associations, 
which brings into being the consideration of the power of Trustees 
to hold the property of such Associations and so forth. There- 
fore we see the whole subject of Industrial Law, when properly 
considered, extends its ramifications over a wide area of juris- 
prudence, yet nevertheless it has a definite area. It is concerned 
with a relation, or a series of relations, which do arise through 
employment. This distinguishes it from Commercial Law—a 
subject which has recently been considered and treated as a kind 
of father or rich relation of Industrial Law. I think that your 
Professor here, although he himself has a complete knowledge 
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both of Commercial and Industrial Law, has regarded Industrial 
Law as a kind of poor relation. I am claiming for Industrial Law 
that it is a definite and different subject, and as important in its 
own field as Commercial Law. Commercial Law is concerned 
primarily with the disposition of things, and Industrial Law with 
the relations of persons, though, of course, in their basic depend- 
ence upon contract, they have a common origin. The employer 
is concerned both with the Law regulating the sale of his products 
and also with the Law affecting his relation with his employees. 
The employed person is touched more by Industrial Law than by 
Commercial. It is one of the characteristics of Industrial Law 
that it is very largely the creature of legislation and departmental 
sub-legislation, and here, I feel, may be found one of the strongest 
arguments against its use as a subject of legal training. The 
operations of Parliament are capricious and do not always proceed 
upon principles such as we believe we find in the old Common Law, 
and I am willing to admit that the mere recital or committal to 
memory of long strings of statutes or regulations is about as 
useful as the learning of strings of dates by school children. But, 
in my opinion, the essential utility of the subject from the civic 
point of view outweighs the deficiencies. 

There are many other branches of the Law: Company Law, 
Bankruptcy, and Commercial Law, which are similarly modified 
by, or suffer the blemish of, the action of the legislature. I do not 
wish to assume for a moment, though legislation has played a 
very considerable part in creating Industrial Law, that Industrial 
Law properly taught and understood does not demand a con- 
siderable knowledge of the principles of Common Law as well. 
The problems of voluntary association and conspiracy give, I 
think, to the student quite as much difficulty, and quite as 
obscure problems, as the most exacting pedagogue could desire. 

When we pass to the question of Industrial Law in other lands, 
and particularly in the United States of America (and I hope this 
branch will form part of your studies), other problems arise which, 
I think, should heighten the interest of students in questions of 
International Law. The United States of America are particularly 
fortunate in presenting the most intricate doctrines of law to the 
student, such, for example, as Police Power. These laws are 
throughout impregnated with Common Law principles and raise 
Common Law problems. 

It is a truism that the contractual relation between master 
and servants, employer and employed, is fundamentally similar 
to other contractual relations from the point of view of its forma- 
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tion and incidence. There is the same necessity for consideration. 
The view of the law has always been that the doctrine of considera- 
tion is substantially similar in contracts of employment as in 
other contracts. That seems to me of vital importance. With 
the adequacy of the consideration omitted from legal discussion, 
neither the amount of the wage which a man may get under the 
agreement, nor the circumstances in which he makes his condi- 
tions of service, is considered by the Common Law, once it is 
established that some consideration for the service exists. That 
is important. The human relationship of service has been treated 
by the Common Law like any other contractual relationship, and 
the financial power of an employer to bargain has not been 
considered in relation to the bargaining power of the individual 
employee. The Common Law has looked at the thing quite 
academically, as if the two had an equal bargaining capacity and 
were free to make such contracts as they thought fit. The inter- 
esting question arises as to whether, if the Common Law had been 
less academic, a great deal of the legislation which it has been 
found necessary to pass to mitigate the severity of the Common 
Law view would ever have come into being at all. I do not know. 
You get the same problem arising in connection with the law 
referring to Usury. The Common Law liberty to drive unjust 
bargains is struck at by the Moneylenders’ Acts. The consequence 
in the industrial sphere is that there is legislation like the Trade 
Boards Acts. 

From the political point of view it is immaterial whether the 
minimum wage is fixed by Common Law or by statute. I point 
out that the fact is that the Common Law has hesitated to regard 
what is admitted to be the common knowledge of everyday life, 
that the employee is often impotent to bargain, but the legis- 
lature has not been quite so impervious to human experience, 
and consequently legislation often mitigates the harshness of 
Common Law. If this matter were traced back, I do not think 
that I am wrong in saying that there never has been a time when 
equity in these matters has substantially affected the contractual 
rigidity of the Common Law. I think the assumption has been 
that directly we pass from the condition of status, we become 
free in every particular to contract on equal terms as employers 
and employed. 

In very early days the fixing of remuneration and con- 
ditions of employment were for the most part the result of 
combined negotiations rather than of individual contract. I 
think it was G. K. Chesterton who pointed out that nearly every: 
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thing we think to-day to be particularly advanced, can be dis- 
covered if we only go back far enough, and it is certainly true in 
the case of the return to the old method of bargaining and wage- 
fixing. 

Labour legislation has now existed in this country for nearly 
seven hundred years ; but it is interesting to observe how much 
of the earlier legislation, such as the Elizabethan Statute of 
Apprentices, seeks not to impose new conditions on the people, 
but to retain and strengthen principles that are becoming obsolete. 
The whole structure of the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices is 
alive with a desire to give to the principles in operation before 
the Reformation a new statutory sanction. They are not seeking, 
as modern progressives would do, so much to create new laws, but 
rather to reinforce by legislation what had been law in the good 
old times. It has been remarked that probably this statute was 
well suited to the existing state of society at that time, though 
Professor Jevons, in his book on The State in Relation to Labour, 
points out a great many defects in the Statute of Apprentices— 
such as the interference with labourers from moving from one 
parish to another without the consent of the magistrate. These 
laws should be considered in the light of the existing state of 
society at the time, and it must be remembered that in the old 
times people were more concerned with their status than they 
are now. When they were tied to the land, they had some land 
to be tied to, and perhaps that was more satisfactory than freedom 
to wander on the highway. I do not think that the Statute of 
Apprentices, regarded in relation to the times in which it existed, 
was a harsh or objectionable statute. Therefore one sees that 
early legislation was directed towards retaining some of the 
best elements of society which were disappearing. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the Statute of Apprentices had become obsolete, 
and wage-fixing had ceased to operate, the whole labour move- 
ment of the time was directed to reinforcing a Statute of Appren- 
tices, or the passing of new legislation for the fixing of minimum 
wages for workers, such as the Spitalfields Acts. When, at the 
time of the great fire of London, the question of the reconstruction 
of the centre of London arose, a statute was passed giving the 
Justices power to fix a minimum wage in the rebuilding of London. 

All that agitation for the revival of past legislative protection 
passed away and on the whole was quite ineffectual. It was only 
after the failure of these early combinations which were political 
in character, trying to force Parliament to make a minimum wage, 
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that combinations arose which tried, by what is now called direct 
action, to maintain their rights, and Trade Unionism as we under- 
stand it arose. 

There had been passed at the time of the Statute of Labourers, 
and thereafter from time to time, legislation against combinations 
in restraint of trade. I never could quite understand why the 
law, which was indifferent to the equity of the bargain between 
individuals, should have been so concerned with the moral aspect 
of the restraint of trade. I could understand judges taking the 
view that law is a moral act and is concerned with all the condi- 
tions in which trade or labour takes place, but why they should 
have no regard to the conditions between employer and employed, 
and be so concerned with the right of persons to make such con- 
tracts as they will, I do not understand. However this may be, 
it is still necessary to have regard to the doctrine of restraint of 
trade, which you will learn was almost unqualified in its early 
application. Any agreement between persons for withholding 
their labour was deemed to be illegal. I do not myself think that 
such a combination was ever criminal, but there is no doubt at 
all that such combinations as are now called Trade Unions were 
made criminal by Statute, and these culminate in the famous 
Combination Acts, repealed in 1824-5. 

There is a good deal to be said logically for the State objecting 
to combinations in restraint of trade, at a time when the State 
has taken upon itself the maintenance of a minimum wage, but 
I suggest to you that when a State has ceased to protect, it 
should also cease to interfere. Nevertheless, just when the State 
ceased to function as a protector of wages, it was made criminal 
for employed persons to combine to better their conditions. How- 
ever that may be, you will find that after 1824 mere combina- 
tion in itself ceased to be illegal, but if the combination operated 
as a molestation on the will of the employer or employee, it might 
still be criminal, and there are a large number of cases in the books 
down to 1875, such as the famous Gas Workers’ case, which seek 
really to thwart the intention of the Statute. The judicial con- 
struction which was put upon molestation and coercion was such 
as to nullify the whole effects of the repeal of the Combination 
Acts. You will have to study these cases and the development of 
thelaw. After 1875 a combination in restraint of trade is definitely 
declared by Statute to be not criminal, but, fortunately for the 
lawyers, other kinds of combination still give rise to civil cases of 
action, and you will find a pleasant though exhausting study in 
considering the precise legal effects of these combinations. 


Cc 
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The real problem at bottom has been this: A and B have a 
right to say when they will leave their labour. They can say it 
together. The problem is, can A and B say, “‘ We will together 
leave our labour unless C is turned out of his job.”” On the one 
hand it is said they have a perfect right ; on the other hand, it 
is said that C has aright to carry on his work without interference 
—to conduct his labour if he likes. That has been a terrible 
problem, and I do not know that the matter is quite clear even 
to this day. There are two ways of looking at it. One is to place 
the principal emphasis upon the right of the man to carry on his 
work ; and so when you have one engineer working in a mine, if 
ten thousand miners say they will come out untess the engineer 
is removed, they are terrorising the employer just as much as if 
they were going to flood out the mine. The other tendency, which 
I think on the whole has been the stronger tendency of recent 
years, is to insist upon the right of the miners to come out on 
strike if they like, regardless of the motive or consequences. If 
the interference with the other man’s right to go on working occurs, 
it is not actionable in itself unless it can be proved that there has 
been some definitely wrongful act. It resolves itself into this 
problem, whether the person who is to lose his job has to show, 
on the part of others, an intention to injure him or not. 

I merely point out that all these questions are wrapped up 
fundamentally in the problem as to whether a number of people 
doing that which in itself is lawful—such as leaving their work— 
can do a lawful act by unlawful means. All these problems arise 
in the study of Industrial Law. No lawyer can say that problems 
so delightful are not educative, whatever other use they may 
have. They are educative philosophically and historically. 

I pass to the consideration of the rights of associated bodies 
which interfere with people’s methods of carrying on their labour, 
and the legislation which has attached itself to the consideration 
of such bodies themselves. That is a very fascinating subject. 
We have in England two types of legal person: there is the 
individual person and the corporation, whether it arises by 
statute or charter. You have this intermediate body like a Trade 
Union, which is neither merely a collection of individuals nor, on the 
other hand, possessing a definite legal entity of its own. It is a 
voluntary Association, and I think the proper way of looking at 
it is that it is a body arising from a mesh of individual contracts— 
contracts, often tobe found in the rules, whichcontain agreements to 
place the funds of the Association in the trustees of the Association 
for declared purposes. Such a body is a “ sort of corporation.” 
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You will have to study what these bodies are. Voluntary societies 
are not confined to Trade Unions. A Friendly Society is a similar 
kind of organisation ; the distinction between a Friendly Society 
and a Trade Union is this: a Friendly Society is a voluntary 
organisation for innocent objects, such as funerals; a Trade 
Union has this noxious object : that its rules are usually in restraint 
of trade. Therefore, in their case you have the double problem of 
the voluntary society and of the taint of illegality. 

May I say a few words in conclusion as to the legislation which 
I mentioned as modifying the Common Law. I would like to 
classify these things to some extent. There is all that legislation 
which directly interferes with the individual contract, such as 
that legislation which deals with the minimum wage. According 
to the Common Law the miner and the mine owner can make 
such agreement as they will as to the wages to be received. The 
Ccal Mines’ Minimum Wage Act demands that it shall be an 
implied term of the contract of the miner that the minimum wage 
is a certain amount, and a contract may not be made for a lesser 
amcunt than that stated. That is a statutory introduction of a 
term into the contract. The Trade Boards Act works by a 
different method. The method is to make it criminal to pay less 
than a certain wage. Here you have two examples of interference 
with the contract by legislation. 

A second type of such interference is legislation with regard to 
the manner in which the contract is to be carried out. I refer to 
the Truck Acts. There is nothing that I know of in Common Law 
to prevent a man from receiving his consideration for service in 
the form of food or clothes or other kind of consideration. The 
Truck Acts forbid payment (save in certain cases) otherwise than 
by money and under certain conditions. There you get again 
the direct interference with the individual contract. 

I have been dealing in the cases of the Truck Acts and minimum 
wage, with the example of terms imported into the contract, but 
of course there is also direct prohibition of some types of employ- 
ment. The Women’s, Young Persons and Children’s Act, passed 
at the International Convention at Washington, calls for absolute 
prehibition of employment of children in factories. There you 
get prohibition of the contract as a whole. Then, another class, 
you get legislation of a different type which is not exactly a 
modification of contract; but if the contract is made, certain con- 
ditions will arise which cannot be got out of. Take, for example, 
the Health Insurance Acts and the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. It is not necessary to employ a person employed in an 
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insurable trade, but if the employer does so, he is bound to insure 
him. That is distinguishable from legislation which goes to the 
contract itself ; it is legislation dealing with the conditions which 
will arise if the contract is made at all. There has been an immense 
growth of that kind of legislation and sub-legislation recently in 
Unemployment Insurance Acts and Health Insurance Acts. 
There is the class of contingent liability, as in the case of liability 
for employees’ compensation in the case of accidents. There 
you get an admirable illustration of the educative value of 
Industrial Law. In the question of compensation you first study 
the Common Law of the subject, finally you. will come to the 
legislation. , 

Next you come to legislation dealing with specific trades as a 
whole, such as mines, ships, factories and railways, and, lastly, 
there is all that legislation dealing not so much with the individual 
worker as with the effect of combination by workers—Trade Union 
Acts, Trade Disputes Act, and all those Acts which have interfered 
in one way or another with the rights and duties of Trade Unions. 
That seems tobe the class of study comprised under Industrial Law. 
I do think it is very interesting in connection with this subject 
to remember that there is no branch of law where it is more 
important to understand the comparative international aspect. 
Under the League of Nations we have recently had set up an 
International Labour Office and a Labour Department, and a 
great deal of labour legislation has now become common to the 
whole of the civilised world. I am concerned with the legal side ; 
the development of these things differs in different countries, and 
I mentioned some time ago the interesting comparison between 
the power in England to legislate in any direction in matters of 
industrial legislation, and the position in the United States. In 
that country the Constitution lays down certain common law 
maxims with regard to individual freedom of trade, and it has 
always been held in America that the, Constitution must not be 
offended by legislation. In the Constitution is contained a 
declaration of the liberty of the individual to be a free contracting 
party, so that it might well be that legislation in America which 
restricted the right of an individual to work for a minimum wage, 
would offend the constitutional principle that every workman 
should be free to obtain such wages as he thinks fit. On the other 
hand, there is another principle in America, that each governing 
authority has a power to legislate for the good government of the 
town or the state, and that power is called the Police Power. It 
is always a question of argument in the American Courts whether 
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a particular case can be attacked under the Constitution or 
defended by the Police Power. 

Another very interesting problem is the different methods by 
which different countries seek to interfere with the rights of 
Trade Unions or individuals to cease their work—to strike. 
It is interesting to see what an extraordinary variety of methods 
there are. Scarcely two countries have decided on the same 
system. As far as I can see, there is no country where there is, 
such freedom to strike as there is in England. The police are 
restrained from striking, and in certain circumstances a strike in 
breach of contract which is apt to cut off water, gas or electricity 
may, by an Act of 1875, be an offence, but, broadly speaking, 
there is no limitation in England to striking. 

Certain countries have gone upon the principle that certain 
services are national services, and Society has a right to demand 
that persons shall not cease their labour in quite the same way 
as they would if the service were not quite so important. Ifa 
man has a right to cease labour, the mere fact that he is useful 
should not penalise him, but the thing is put on the social ground, 
and the difficult problem arises as to whether you can, when 
Society has no control over the industry, demand that the 
individual worker of a privately owned industry can be tied to 
the industry in the same way as if it belonged to the State. 

There is, again, a tendency in some countries not to say that 
striking is absolutely illegal, but rather to insist that first of all 
there shall be a submission to arbitration. We have had ex- 
perience of the operation under the Munitions Acts of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

My lecture is now concluded. What I am concerned to point 
out is that this subject has not, in my opinion, received the 
attention it deserves. I still hope that the day will come when it 
will be made at least a special subject, if not a general subject, in 
proceeding to degrees in Law and in the studies of students for the 
Bar and the Law Society. I ama propagandist in this matter ; 
perhaps it is a ‘disease of occupation’’ in my case. There are so 
many subjects, not nearly so important as this subject, to 
which such close attention is given by students of Law, which 
do not seem to be more educative, and certainly not more useful 
than this one subject. I suggest, therefore, that if there is an 
economy to be made, the question of Industrial Law deserves 
more consideration than it has received in the past. 
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Public Expenditure and the Demand 


for Labour’ 
By R. G. HAWTREY 


THE policy of the regularisation of the demand for labour by 
advancement or retardation of public works was, I believe, 
originally proposed in the Minority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law in 1909.2. It was there suggested that 
in this country the Government should treat a portion of the 
annual public expenditure upon buildings, stores, etc., to a total 
amount of about £4,000,000 a year, as reserved exclusively or 
mainly for years of trade depression; that this programme of 
expenditure, amounting in the course of a decade to £40,000,000, 
should be concentrated in those years when the ascertained 
number of unemployed exceeded a certain specified limit; and 
that the necessary funds should be provided by loan. 

The underlying principle is that the Government should add 
to the effective demand for labour at the time when the effective 
demand of private traders falls off. The signatories of the 
Report took the economic soundness of the principle for granted, 
and did not argue it. But they found a supporter in Professor 
Pigou, andif their principles have gained very general acceptance, 
that is largely due to his high authority. 

Professor Pigou first dealt with the question in his Wealth and 
Welfare in 1912. There he defended the proposal against the 
objection that “the quantity of resources devoted to the purchase 
of labour at any time is rigidly determined,” and that ‘“ any 
resources which the State or private persons turn to the purchase 
of extra labour at one point are necessarily taken away from the 
purchase of labour at some other point.” 

The issue could, he said, be put most clearly if “we pass 
behind the distorting veil of money ”’ ; and he proceeded to show 
that the resources which come into the hands of the people in 
control of industry are devoted to three purposes ; first, their 
own consumption ; secondly, storage ; and thirdly, the purchase 
of labour. He then contended that, if resources were borrowed 

1 Read at the Economic Club on February roth, 1925. 
At the suggestion of Professor Bowley. 
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by the State, a part only of what was borrowed would be diverted 
from the purchase of labour, and the rest either from consumption 
or from storage. 

In this explanation Professor Pigou has put on one side not 
only the distorting veil of money, but the whole apparatus of 
marketing as well. He has poured away the baby with the bath 
water. In the abstract world he has constructed, the same 
resources are at the same time both demand and supply. The 
resources that the Government borrows are lent, he supposes, by 
people in control of industry. Apparently he takes it for granted 
that they will find the wherewithal, in part at any rate, by divert- 
ing resources from the payment of their employees. 

Is he not understating his case? People in control of industry, 
who lend to the Government, do so, like other investors, from 
savings out of their own incomes, not by depleting the working 
capital of their businesses. They acquire investments instead of 
consumable commodities. He might in fact have said that none 
of the resources lent would come from the part applied to the 
purchase of labour. J/ any additional employment is given, then 
there are additional resources. 

Perhaps if Professor Pigou had carried the argument so far, he 
would have become convinced that the distorting veil of money 
cannot be put aside. As well might he play lawn tennis without 
the distorting veil of the net. All the skill and all the energy 
emanate from the players and are transmitted through the 
rackets to the balls. The net does nothing ; it is a mere limiting 
condition. So is money. 

Employment is given by producers. They produce in response 
to an effective demand for products. Effective demand means 
ultimately money, offered by consumers in the market. 

That is what I have called the consumers’ outlay ; that is to 
say, money spent on consumption or investment, to the exclusion 
of all payments made by one trader to another in the course of 
production, transport and marketing. Out of the money so spent 
come the incomes of all those engaged in these processes, whether 
they contribute to them by their services or by the use of their 
property. These incomes, taking the form of wages, salaries, 
fees, profits, interest or rent, make up what I have called the 
consumers’ income. Substantially the consumers’ income and 
the consumers’ outlay are the same quantity seen from different 
standpoints. But they are not quite identical, for they may differ 
by the amount of any change in people’s cash balances, whether 
credit or money. 
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The whole of the consumers’ outlay does not give employment. 
That which is paid for services rendered does, though a part of 
it may be giving employment not to wage-earners but to well- 
to-do or wealthy recipients of salaries or fees. That which is 
paid for material commodities goes to pay not only wages, but 
profit, interest, salaries and rent. The amount of employment 
afforded by a given amount of expenditure may vary substan- 
tially. And the amount of employment afforded by a given sum 
spent on wages depends on the rate of wages paid. 

We have to consider the effect of changes in the amount of 
expenditure on public works and stores upon the volume of 
employment, and in the first instance we shall consider the effect 
on the consumers’ outlay as a whole, and shall disregard possible 
changes in the division of the consumers’ outlay, between wages 
and other payments. 

For the extra public expenditure funds must be provided, and 
it is generally agreed that they must be provided on capital 
account, that is to say, either by borrowing or by reducing the 
provision for debt redemption. At the start we will limit the 
problem by assuming that the sums borrowed are derived from 
genuine savings, and not from a simple creation of bank credit. 
This assumption is fundamental, and must be applied very care- 
fully, and the effects of removing it must be examined equally 
carefully at a later stage. 

We take a community in which there is unemployment. That 
means that at the existing level of prices and wages the con- 
sumers’ outlay is sufficient only to employ a part of the pro- 
ductive resources of the country. The Government, with a view 
to starting new public works, borrows a sum in the investment 
market. 

The money borrowed is genuine savings. In other words, it 
must come out of the consumers’ income. Investment is a form 
of expenditure, and is one of the items in the consumers’ outlay. 
If the Government loan is made partictlarly attractive, or if it is 
energetically pushed and advertised, a part of the money may be 
provided out of balances. But, if it is, it only anticipates future 
expenditure.!| Balances are made good by the consumers’ outlay 
being for a time less than the consumers’ income. Such adjust- 
ments of balances serve to spread over a longer period the process 
of providing funds for the loan out of income. 

The effect of this diversion of a part of the consumers’ outlay 
into the hands of the Government is to diminish by that amount 
the effective demand for products. It must be remembered that 


1 Subject to the exception referred to below. 
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the consumers’ outlay accrues continuously. We must picture 
the public starting to curtail their daily expenditure from the 
time that the prospect of subscribing to the Government loan 
comes in sight. Probably the greater part of the curtailment, 
however, is felt not in this daily expenditure, but in a diminution 
of the sums available for other investments. The diminution 
must be accompanied by an equal diminution in other capital 
issues, for otherwise the investment market would have to carry 
a greater amount of securities. It could only do so by obtaining 
larger advances from the banks, and that would be contrary to 
our hypothesis that none of the money is provided from bank 
credits. 

Here, then, is a shrinkage in the consumers’ outlay equal to 
the new Government expenditure. But it must not be supposed 
to be self-evident that this shrinkage cancels the effect of the new 
expenditure of the Government and leaves the volume of employ- 
ment unchanged. The question turns out on investigation to be 
a very subtle and elusive one. For, as fast as the Government 
takes away money from the existing body of consumers, it pays 
it out again to a new section of consumers, those employed on 
the works it undertakes. Will not these make good the reduction 
in the consumers’ outlay, and restore the demand for goods and 
services, other than the new works, to the previous level? If 
that happens the new works will be a clear addition to the 
amount of employment. 

Before carrying our investigation a step further, I would point 
out that, if the funds raised by the Government had been left in 
the hands of the investors to be applied to some other enter- 
prises, there would be just as much reason to expect that these 
alternative enterprises would have given additional employment. 
In fact, the argument proves too much. For if every new enter- 
prise gives additional employment in this way, any amount of 
unemployment is bound to vanish like melting snow. 

To show why this does not happen, we must go back to con- 
sider the hypothesis with which we started. We assumed that no 
additional bank credits are created. It follows that there is no 
increase in the supply of the means of payment. As soon as the 
people employed on the new public works begin to receive pay- 
ment, they will begin to accumulate cash balances and bank 
balances. Their balances can only be provided at the expense 
of the people already receiving incomes. These latter will there- 
fore become short of ready cash and will curtail their expenditure 
with a view to restoring their balances. An individual can 
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increase his balance by curtailing his expenditure, but if the 
unspent margin (that is to say, the total of all cash balances 
and bank balances) remains unchanged, he can only increase his 
balance at the expense of those of his neighbours. If all simul- 
taneously try to increase their balances, they try in vain. The 
effect can only be that sales of goods are diminished, and the 
consumers’ income is reduced as much as the consumers’ outlay. 
In the end the normal proportion between the consumers’ income 
and the unspent margin is restored, not by an increase in balances, 
but by a decrease in incomes. It is this limitation of the unspent 
margin that really prevents the new Government expenditure 
from creating employment. 

But, it may be asked, is not this to take the*old narrow rigid 
view of the quantity theory, and to disregard the fact that the 
ratio of the consumers’ income to the unspent margin may and 
frequently does vary ? 

Certainly such variations must be taken into account. If the 
consumers’ income in any country increases, while the unspent 
margin remains fixed, the explanation must be found in some 
change in people’s practice in regard to their balances. There 
must be what is commonly called an increase in rapidity of circu- 
lation. That ordinarily occurs when trade becomes active and 
prices are rising. When trade is slack, traders accumulate 
cash balances because the prospects of profit from any enterprise 
are slight, and the rate of interest from any investment is low. 
When trade is active, an idle balance is a more serious loss, and 
traders hasten to use all their resources in their business. 

If, when the Government started new works, there were any 
circumstances which would tend to make people content with 
smaller balances, that would affect the problem. To put forward 
an increase in trade activity itself as having this effect would be 
to beg the question. If the increase in activity does occur, an 
increased rapidity of circulation would follow. But, except in 
cases of marked distrust of the currency, the increased cash 
requirements of a revival of trade activity are only partly, not 
wholly, met by increased rapidity of circulation. There must 
be some increase in the unspent margin, though not in full pro- 
portion to the turnover of cash. If a tight hold is kept on the 
unspent margin, in other words, if no expansion of credit at all 
is allowed, the conditions which produce increased rapidity of 
circulation cannot begin to develop. 

There is, however, one possibility which would in certain 
conditions make the Government operations the means of a real 
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increase in rapidity of circulation. In a period of depression 
the rapidity of circulation is low, because people cannot find 
profitable outlets for their surplus funds and they accumulate 
idle balances. If the Government comes forward with an 
attractive gilt-edged loan, it may raise money, not merely by 
taking the place of other possible capital issues, but by securing 
money that would otherwise have remained idle in balances. 

That could only occur in exceptional circumstances. The idle 
balances are not in general accumulated for want of attractive 
enough permanent investments; they are rather composed of 
unemployed circulating capital, often that of manufacturers who 
prefer not to be dependent on their bankers. But it is con- 
ceivable that the outlook for industry might be so extremely 
unfavourable that promoters of new enterprises do not come 
forward in sufficient numbers, along with public borrowers, to 
use up savings as they accrue. In that case additional public 
borrowing might not displace any trade issues. There would be 
a diminution of balances on one side without any diminution 
in the flow of money to set against the increase of Government 
expenditure on the other. 

With our hypothesis, therefore, we have reached this conclusion, 
that additional public expenditure can only give additional 
employment if it increases the rapidity of circulation of money, 
and it is only likely to do so in the exceptional case described. 

If we remove the hypothesis, however, the case is completely 
transformed. In the simple case where the Government finances 
its operations by the creation of bank credits, there is no diminu- 
tion in the consumers’ outlay to set against the new expenditure. 
It is not necessary for the whole of the expenditure to be so 
financed. All that is required is a sufficient increase in bank 
credits to supply balances of cash and credit for those engaged 
in the new enterprise, without diminishing the balances held by 
the rest of the community. Nor is it necessary that the Govern- 
ment itself should borrow from the banks ; the borrowing may 
be effected with equally satisfactory results, either by investors 
who subscribe to the loan, or by dealers in the stock market who 
take it up, or by contractors who undertake the works on behalf 
of the Government, or by borrowers who have no connection 
whatever with the enterprise. All that is required is that in- 
creased lending by the banks should occur. 

Here, then, is the real virtue of the proposal. If the new works 
are financed by the creation of bank credits, they will give 
additional employment. 
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And I am very glad to find that Professor Pigou himself has 
at last come round to this view. Perhaps it was a sign of wavering 
in 1920, when he came to reprint his argument from Wealth and 
Welfare in his Economics of Welfare, that he omitted the eloquent 
reference to the distorting veil of money. However that may be, 
he has attacked the question afresh in his chapter on Correctives 
of the Trade Cycle, contributed to the book which recently 
appeared, called Is Unemployment Inevitable ? 

Here he frankly acquiesces in the prevailing prejudice, and plays 
his game with the distorting veil. He again seeks to meet the 
argument that new public works can only be undertaken “ at 
the cost of raising more money from the public, and so causing 
private expenditure to contract as much as public expenditure 
is expanded.” To it he has two answers. First, that if more 
employment is given, a part of the funds required can be diverted 
from the sums spent on relieving the unemployed. Secondly, 
that ‘‘ in so far as new funds were wanted they could be obtained 
by creating new bank credits.” The first answer simply begs the 
question ; if unemployment is not increased, no funds can be 
diverted from relief. But if Professor Pigou’s first service is a 
fault, the second passes unerringly over the net into the appointed 
court. 

Is the case then proved? Not quite. What has been 
shown is that expenditure on public works, if accompanied by 
a creation of credit, will give employment. But then the same 
reasoning shows that a creation of credit unaccompanied by any 
expenditure on public works would be equally effective in giving 
employment. 

The public works are merely a piece of ritual, convenient to 
people who want to be able to say that they are doing something, 
but otherwise irrelevant. To stimulate an expansion of credit 
is usually only too easy. To resort for the purpose to the con- 
struction of expensive public works is to burn down the house 
for the sake of the roast pig. 

That applies to the case where the works are financed by credit 
creation. In the practical application of the policy, however, 
this part of the programme is omitted. The works are started 
by the Government at the very moment when the central bank 
is doing all it can to prevent credit from expanding. The China- 
man burns down his house in emulation of his neighbour’s meal 
of roast pork, but omits the pig. 

We have already referred to the exceptional case where there 
is an extreme stagnation of balances, which might be overcome 
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by the offer of attractive gilt-edged investments. Even in this 
case it is not the Government expenditure that gives employ- 
ment, but the Government borrowing. The borrowing would 
have the same effect if it were to meet a deficit due to a remission 
of taxation. But it may be preferable, from a budget point of 
view, to borrow to meet new expenditure, if the new expenditure 
is on some service which would, in any case, become necessary 
later. 

Here we have found a case in which Government expenditure 
may be regarded as a means of increasing employment. But 
it is desirable to be quite clear as to its limitations. We have to 
assume that the ordinary methods of credit regulation are inef- 
fective. Obviously it would be ridiculous to spend {10,000,000 
of public funds in order to start money circulating, if the same 
end could be attained by reducing bank rate. We must assume 
that bank rate has been reduced to its lowest point, and that 
business still refuses to respond. Something like this occurred 
in the years 1894 to 1896. Bank rate remained at 2 per cent. 
for more than two years without a break, and even so it was not 
made effective. Yet trade obstinately refused to revive. 

It is conceivable that the same thing might happen again, and 
that a low bank rate by itself might be found to be an insufficient 
restorative. But the effect of a low bank rate can be reinforced 
by purchases of securities on the part of the central bank in the 
open market. It is only when this remedy has been tried and 
has failed, that there is any case for having recourse to Govern- 
ment borrowing.! Personally, I have no doubt that by the former 
method it is possible to find an escape from any depression, 
however severe. 

Up to this stage we have tacitly assumed that all the 
investment to which the consumers’ outlay may be applied is 
internal. We have, in fact, disregarded the export and import 
of capital. 

We must now correct our conclusions by taking account of 
this factor, and we shall find that the correction is a very material 
one. In a country which has contact with the international 
investment market, whether as borrower or as lender, suppose 
that the Government starts borrowing for public works. The 
resources of the investment market for other purposes are thereby 


1 Government borrowing from the central bank (of which ways and means 
advances are an example in this country) is to be counted as a purchase of secu- 
rities by the bank. It is far more efficacious in stimulating an expansion of 
credit than borrowing from the ordinary banks or discount houses. 
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diminished. Provided that the public works are not of a kind 
that would have attracted private capitalists if the Government 
had not undertaken them, the relative attractiveness of internal 
and external openings for investment remains unchanged. It is 
not unlikely that the whole of the money raised will be at the 
expense of the international investment market, and none at the 
expense of the internal. Practically it will be an importation of 
capital (or, what comes to the same thing, a diminished exporta- 
tion). An importation of capital has to be effected through the 
balance of trade. There must be increased imports and decreased 
exports, so that the capital imported is received in the form of 
goods. In order that the people may buy more, there must be 
an increase in the purchasing power of the consumers’ outlay. 
Either the consumers’ outlay must itself increase in terms of the 
currency unit, or the value of the currency unit in the foreign 
exchange market must rise. If there is a gold standard in 
effective operation, the exchange value of the currency unit 
is fixed. It follows that the consumers’ outlay must increase ; 
there must be a monetary expansion, and that means increased 
employment. 

Thus an importation of capital tends to make the exchanges 
favourable, and if the exchanges are kept fixed, by a gold standard 
or otherwise, it induces an expansion of credit. Like a protective 
tariff, an import of capital is a device for bringing about inflation 
without depreciation. Here is a real tendency to improve em- 
ployment, and it is remarkable that the advocates of public 
expenditure as a remedy for unemployment never seem to consider 
this point. In fact, they are quite ready to argue for assistance 
from the Government towards the export of capital as part of 
their plan. 

The extent to which the import of capital gives employment 
is not measured by the amount spent, but by the credit adjust- 
ment needed to secure the necessary balance of imports. In a 
country where the import and export trades are sensitive to price 
movements the adjustment will be small, and there will be little 
effect upon employment. This is characteristic of a wealthy and 
highly industrialised country. The reverse is likely to be true of a 
new country with great staple exports based on those natura! 
products for which it has special advantages. A country of this 
latter type is likely also to be a habitual importer of capital, and 
will have to float an external loan for its public works. There 
is cbviously a danger that the appetite of the foreign investor 
for the securities of the country may be limited, and that the 
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external loan may really be in diminution of other imports of 
capital that would otherwise have taken place. 

But whatever the special circumstances of different countries, 
there is one fundamental fault in this method of mitigating 
unemployment by imports of capital. That is, that one country 
can only gain at the expense of another. If one imports more 
capital or exports less, another must export more or import less, 
It is true that if the latter country has a paper currency, it can 
escape an intensification of unemployment by letting its exchange 
depreciate. But that is an unimportant exception. In a gold- 
using world, countries with paper currencies do not count for 
much in the international investment market. 

It is, of course, only in a group with a common monetary 
standard that the parity of the exchanges matters, and that a 
device like the import of capital, for expanding credit without 
depreciating the exchanges, is of any advantage. And it is ina 
group with a common monetary standard that international 
epidemics of unemployment occur. 

In being a national and not an international palliative for 
unemployment, the importation of capital resembles protective 
tariffs. Ata time of depression one country can improve employ- 
ment for a time by imposing or increasing a tariff. But if its 
neighbours do the same at the same time, the effect is counter- 
acted. And the mere fact that some countries do it puts pressure 
on all others to do it too. In the end all find themselves with 
new or increased tariffs, and on the whole there has been no 
improvement in employment. 

There is one more complication which we have to consider. 
We have been assuming that the employment afforded by, the 
consumers’ outlay, at a given level of prices and wages, is precisely 
in proportion to its amount. But this is not exactly true, for the 
proportion of any expenditure that goes towards the payment of 
wages and gives employment varies according to the nature of 
the objects of expenditure. If a greater proportion of money 
borrowed by the Government were spent on labour than of money 
borrowed by business concerns, there would be a real increase of 
employment to that extent. There seems to be no presumption 
at all that this will be so, except in the case of pure relief 
works, which are expressly planned to use up as much labour 
as possible. Even relief works often involve so much expensive 
supervision and so much waste of material that they give 
more employment than ordinary profit-earning enterpriscs. 
Public works of the kind that would figure in the policy we are 
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criticising would be nearly always of the kind undertaken by 
contractors. 

But the various ways in which this policy may improve employ- 
ment by a side wind are really of only theoretical interest. The 
original contention that the public works themselves give addi- 
tional employment is radically fallacious. When employment is 
improved, this is the result of some reaction on credit, and the 
true remedy for unemployment is to be found in a direct 
regulation of credit on sound lines. 
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The House of Commons, 1832-1867 


A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 
By J. A. THomas 


In the stern contest over the Reform Bill of 1832, the most 
determined opponents of the measure were, as indeed was only 
natural, the die-hard Tories of the Eldon and Wellington type. 
The reasons which they then gave for their vehement opposition 
to any extension of the franchise was that it would split asunder 
the timber walls of the ark of the Constitution, which already 
was sailing uncertainly upon the troubled and uncharted sea of 
revolution. They had not forgotten what had happened in 
France, and fearing, lest the same should happen in England, 
they fought with tooth and nail any modification of the status quo. 
The Reform agitation, however, terminated successfully and in 
1832 the Reform Bill became law. Yet, despite the dismal 
wailings and gloomy prognostications of the Tory ‘‘ prophets,’ 
no revolution resulted. The vote, it is true, had been given to 
the forty-shilling Freeholder, and to the ten-pound Householder, 
while some change had been effected in the incidence of parlia- 
mentary representation ; but with these changes we got no very 
drastic alterations either in legislation or in governmental policy. 
As it happened Whig supremacy was assured for the next decade, 
when the country was governed along very much the same lines 
as it had previously been. What, then, is the explanation of 
this absence of any real radical change ? Why were the die-hards 
of the period doomed to witness a falsification of their prophecies ? 

Their fears arose out of an inability to perceive what to-day is 
abundantly clear—that a sharp and clear-cut distinction must be 
made between the Commons outside and the Commons inside the 
House. With our experience of four ‘‘ Reform Bills ’”’ we realise, 
to-day, that an extension of the franchise and the readjustment 
of constituencies does not mean a change in the character and 
composition of the House of Commons. Its composition may be 
analysed in a variety of ways. For example, its members might 
be divided into Anglicans and into Nonconformists ; or, again, 
into members representing county and into members representing 
borough constituencies. With these divisions we are not in this 
present article concerned, but rather with another division, 
which, we think, gives an answer to the Tory argument from 
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Though the House is elected on a territorial basis, it is 
also a functional body. As its members are representatives and 
not delegates, it is evident that any analysis omitting an occupa- 
tional classification would be an inadequate one. Not that for 
one moment we wish to imply that all legislative activity can 
be entirely explained by the occupational character of the legis- 
lators ; but we do wish to insist that economic interest does play 
an important part in determining the character of legislation, as 
well as in dictating lines of policy and attitude towards the social 
and other problems, with which the House has to deal. The point 
we wish to make is aptly summarised by Bernard Cracroft, who, 
in his essay on the Reform Bill of 1867, wrote; ‘‘ There is a 
homely saying that a man’s skin sits closer to him than his shirt. 
And, without any imputation on their good faith, so it is with 
members of Parliament. Single individuals are, no doubt, 
capable of preferring the interests of others to their own. Single 
members of Parliament, with personal interests of their own, 
may prefer public to private considerations. But in the case of 
classes dealing with class interests, it is the law of their being 
that they should consider themselves paramount and necessary 
to the public welfare. Thus an individual landowner may be 
indifferent to the claims of land and vote against them when he 
thinks it right ; but a class of landowners, whomsoever else they 
represent, will have a tendency first to represent themselves. 
That tendency may be checked, controlled, overruled—it some- 
times is—but it is always there.’’! 

The Whig Party was returned to the Parliament which passed 
the Reform Bill with an overwhelming majority of 370. At the 
General Election held in 1835 this majority fell to 112, while in 
1837 they were returned to power with a majority of eighteen 
only. Owing to a variety of causes, the Conservative Party, 
under the leadership of the able Sir Robert Peel, were returned 
in 1841 with a majority of seventy-six. The Parliament of 1847 
saw a short-lived triumph for the Liberals, when they formed a 
Government with but a meagre majority of eighteen. 1852 saw 
a reversal, for that year a Liberal majority of eighteen was con- 
verted into a Conservative one of twenty. The elections of 1857 
and 1859 returned the Liberals to power with the majorities of 
eighty and fifty respectively. In the election of 1865 they im- 
proved the occasion, obtaining a majority of seventy-eight. 

Table I gives the economic affiliations of members of the Liberal 
Party in the House: 


1 Essays on Reform, 1867, p. 158. 
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TABLE I.—TuHeE Housr oF Commons as A FUNCTIONAL Bopy, 1832-1867. 


1832 | 1835 | 1837| 1841 
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Lawyers ... 46 
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Railways ... 4 
Shipping and Transport .. 8 
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A few comments may be made on this table. Despite the fact 
that the Landed interest predominated in the Whig Party 
of 1832, it is plain, from the fair sprinkling of Manufacturing 
and Commercial interests found in it, that it was, even then, the 
medium through which the wishes and desires of the newly 
enfranchised middle classes could be translated into actual 
legislation. As parliaments succeed each other, we can observe 
these two interests growing more and more, until by 1865 they 
preponderate. Broadly, then, the chief interest of the Liberal 
Party must lie in its representation of the Shopkeeper point 
of view. Nor were other elements absent. The Services 
held their own throughout the period. This only shows the 
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extent to which it was, at that time, thought proper to add 
further lustre to the family name by safely lodging the ‘ younger 
son” in Parliament. These years, too, show a definite erowth 
in the representation of professional people. The number of 
lawyers shows a very steady increase, but the growth of Aca- 
demic people has been more hesitating. A tribute, moreover, 
is paid to the increasing culture of the House by the rapid growth 
in membership of authors and literary people, i., people who 
have produced some work of either a literary or academic value. 
There is just one other item of interest, and that is the relatively 
high proportion of East and West India proprietors in the Houses 
of 1832 and 1835. Fortunately, we are in a position to estimate 
the importance of this group and the influence which they 
exerted. 

Table II gives an analysis of the Conservative Party upon the 
same basis as that of the Liberals. 

It is evident that, broadly speaking, the Conservatives were 
the representatives of the Landed interest. This, of course, is 
only broadly true, for it is clear that in both parties we find the 
same interests, but represented in varying degrees. To illustrate 
what we mean, let us consider the relative importance of 
Finance in these two parties. In the Liberal House of 1832, 
when the number of Landholders in the party was somewhere 
near 321, Finance had fifty-five representatives ; in 1865, when 
Landholding was 195, Finance was 114. On the other hand, a 
Conservative Party containing 123 Landowners had nine repre- 
senting Finance ; while in 1865, when the Landholding element 
was 199, Finance was forty only. Relatively speaking, there- 
fore, whether we consider these parties statically or dynamically, 
the Conservative Party attracted the Landholding classes, while 
the Commercial and Mercantile interests felt more enticed towards 
the Liberal Party. 

The other parties may be briefly dismissed. Table Il gives 
an analysis of the Liberal-Conservative Party which makesvits 
debut in Parliament in 1852, and which has been described by 
one of its ablest members as a public nuisance. Called into 
being by the schism in the Conservative Party, it consisted of the 
followers of Peel. Its composition is very interesting, for, curiously 
enough, its main interest lies in the Land (indeed, in 1865, it will 
be noticed that Land is approximately forty-two, while all the 
other interests added together amount to only forty-three). It 
will be remembered that Peel was thrown out of office by a 
“ blackguardly combination ” of high Tories (protectionists) and 
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Liberals. This combination was made possible by Peel’s action 
in repealing the Corn Laws. If men were wholly actuated by 
economic motives, then we should certainly expect to find Peel 
leading over with him a body of Industrial and Commercial 
interests. The “springs of human action” are, however, more 
intricate: the composition of the Liberal-Conservative Party 
only shows how true it is that, at times, loyalty and personal 
devotion can transcend material economic interests. 

The Radical Party was, obviously, but a temporary factor 
in British politics. From a fairly numerous body in 1832, it 
had become a negligible factor by 1865. In so far as we are 
able to judge at all, it was but the Liberal Party ‘‘ writ small.” 

Lastly, we have the Irish Party, or the Repealers as they 
were then known. Functionally speaking, it was a party of 
Landowners, with a strong bias towards the legal profession. 

Having thus given a brief review of the different parties in 
the Commons, let us turn to consider the House as a whole. 
The first fact that strikes us is, that Parliament represented fairly 
accurately the incidence of economic development. It is com- 
paratively easy to illustrate this. In 1832 Finance was seventy- 
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three strong in the House ; by 1865 it had more than doubled its 
strength, having grown to somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
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163. Moreover, the composition of this interest was, in the 
former year, as follows: Banking, 55; Insurance, 13; Stock 
and Bill Brokers, 3; and East India Company Directors, 2. In 
the latter year it was: Banking, 64; Insurance, 75; Trust and 
Loan Companies, 2; Water Companies, 1; Hotel Companies, 4 ; 
Stockbrokers, 1 ; Land and Colonisation Companies, 4; Building 
Companies, 3; South Australia Companies, 1; New Zealand 
Sheep Investing Companies, 2 ; Underwriters, 1; East India 
Company Directors, 1; City Offices Companies, 1; Library 
Companies, 1; Land Companies, 2. This, we submit, only 
proves how changes in the methods of production and in com- 
mercial and industrial technique are reflected in the House. It is 
clear that whereas in 1832 property was personal, by 1865 it had 
become corporate. Then again, it is fairly obvious that a change 
in the economic system takes a considerable length of time to 
work its effect out. Even in 1865 the Landed interest was 436, 
while in 1832 it was but 508. It is interesting to check this 
result with the growth of the Merchant and Manufacturing 
interest. In 1832 we find eighty-four such interests represented, 
while in 1865 they had increased to 129, obviously not a very 
rapid growth. But what, above all, illustrates slowness in change 
of composition, is the remarkable persistence of the Services. 
The class of army or navy man entering Parliament was the type 
who, while making the service his profession, depended upon 
either his own or the family estate for his livelihood. The Landed 
interest, therefore, should always be coupled with that of the 
Services. The Services, then, in 1832 numbered 100, while by 
1865 we get an actual increase in their number to 125. 

Taken as a whole, the House of Commons from 1832 to 1867 
was a body composed of many different interests, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, of one big single interest. In neither of these 
Parliaments, whose composition we have examined, do we find 
a single representative of any class except of the possessing and 
employing classes. Exceptions, it is true, must be made of the 
lawyers, journalists, etc., who appear in our tables. Yet, even 
though they have interests other than those of the former, it 
must be remembered that their sympathy would be much more 
in the direction of the ‘‘ master’ than of any other class. For 
one thing, taken as a whole, they were largely drawn from these 
classes. Moreover, the privileges of education which would equip 
a person for the “ professions ” in those days were, for all practical 
purposes, the monopoly of a select body whose worldly fortunes 
were in a sufficiently flourishing condition to afford such privi- 
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leges. Seeing, then, that the House, by its very composition, 
excluded the working classes from all direct participation in the 
process of government, it would be interesting to see its attitude 
towards the different problems which it had to face. Mill, in his 
Representative Government, has drawn attention to some of the 
consequences of this exclusion, viz.: “ When a subject arises in 
which the labourers, as such, have an interest, is it regarded from 
any point of view but that of the employer of labour? ... On 
the question of strikes, for instance, it is doubtful if there is so 
much as one among the leading members of either House who is 
not firmly convinced that the reason of the matter is unqualifiedly 
on the side of the masters, and that the men’s view of it is simply 
absurd. Those who have studied the question know well how 
far this is from being the case; and in how different, and how 
infinitely less superficial a manner the point would have to be 
argued if the parties who strike were able to make themselves 
heard in Parliament.” Indeed, this is the very point, as but a 
glimpse at the main currents of legislation during these years 
show. 

Broadly speaking, this was a period dominated by, what 
Professor Dicey has called, Benthamite Individualism. The 
general aim of legislative activity was to reform the law in such 
a way as to impose the very minimum of interference upon the 
initiative of the growing Manufacturing and Commercial element. 
To mention a few outstanding measures as examples of this: 
the year 1849 saw the repeal of the Navigation Laws in the name 
of ‘‘ freedom of contract,’ while between 1833 and 1854 the 
crimes of usury ceased to exist. The creation of companies, also, 
with limited liability (1856-1862), is but an instance of the same 
thing. Again, and for the same purpose, the Poor Law of 1834 
was passed. Commonly associated with the hated workhouses, 
it achieved the object of protecting property against the inroads 
made upon it by the unfortunate Speenhamland experiment. At 
its best, the Act put a stop to excessive expenditure and inefficient 
administration ; at its worst, it inflicted untold hardships upon 
the ‘‘ deserving poor,” casting the stigma of poverty upon those 
whose only crime was old age. Nevertheless, it admirably 
summarises the attitude of those in authority towards what is 
known as the ‘‘state of England” problem. Bentham had 
insisted that every individual was himself judge of what con- 
stituted his own happiness ; developing this theory, he had also 
taught that by allowing each individual perfect freedom to choose 
and follow his own path the sum total of happiness would be 
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increased. The legislator’s problem, therefore, was to create 
possibilities for the attainment of such a desirable state of things. 
To this end, the individual must be freed from all the shackles 
which impeded his freedom of action. The poor and unfortunate, 
obviously, could not be neglected, but neither could they be 
allowed to levy a capricious toll upon the rapidly accumulating 
property of youthful commerce and industry. Further, it was 
tacitly assumed that poverty, if not an actual crime in itself, 
was, at least, avoidable. A man could work and save. His 
diligent endeavour was to maintain him while able to work, and 
thrift could provide for his oldage. Unfortunately, such a theory 
did not square with the facts, and one of the first problems which 
a triumphant Whig Government had to deal with was the problem 
of poverty. Arguing from its own accepted first principles, the 
problem was simple. Here were a number of people the 
prosperity of the governing classes had passed by. Due to some 
cause or causes, they had failed to make good and had become 
a public burden. What they obviously wanted was a spur to 
endeavour, an incentive to work and provide for themselves. 
Above all, they must press as lightly as possible upon the hard- 
earned wealth of their more successful brethren. As the problem 
was simple, so was the solution offered. The able-bodied should 
no longer be entitled to outdoor relief; workhouses were built, 
and into these were cast, the laggard, the inebriate, the young, the 
aged, the degenerate and the healthy in one undifferentiated mass. 
At one stroke of the legislative pen this cancer of the social body 
was done away with, while the charge upon property was made 
certain and definite, to that extent liberating individual energy. 

Or again, consider the Corn Laws. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants had good cause to know how irksome a host of export 
and import duties was. Moreover, Ricardo had shown them 
how, by the simple operation of the Law of Diminishing Returns, 
they were destined to see their proffts becoming progressively 
less, whilst those of the intra-marginal landholding interest would 
progressively increase. Malthus had insisted on the menace of 
over-population, and, with this increase in the supply of labour, 
had visualised an increase also in subsistence labour costs. 
Gloomy, indeed, for the poor manufacturers, ground between the 
upper millstone of landowner and the nether millstone of higher 
labour remuneration! The problem that faced them was that of 
counteracting the undesirable consequences of the operation of 
this nefarious economic law—of obtaining cheaper food supplies. 
Their eye, quite naturally, fell on the Corn Laws. Cobden thought 
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fit to devote the greater part of his time and energy to securing 
their repeal, which, paradoxically enough, a Conservative Govern- 
ment did in 1846. Nor does this complete the picture. When Sir 
Robert Peel was as yet undecided as to whether he should modify 
the Corn Law by introducing a Sliding Scale Duty or repeal the 
law altogether, Lord John Russell, the then leader of the Liberals, 
wrote a letter to the Edinburgh Review advocating their repeal. 
That shrewd observer of political forces, Mr. Disraeli, when asked 
his opinion as to the possible reaction upon the two parties of 
this tampering with the Corn Law, replied to the effect that, to 
his mind, such a project would split asunder both parties! We 
now know that Peel failed to carry his Cabinet with him: also 
that, shortly afterwards, the Peelites left the official Conserva- 
tives and formed a party of their own. But we know, too, that 
a great many Liberals secretly disliked Lord John’s precipitate 
action ; indeed, Viscount Palmerston thought fit to dissociate 
himself entirely from the ‘‘ repeal” movement, declaring himself 
in favour of a “ sliding scale’! Mr. Disraeli’s prophecy, true as 
regards the Conservatives, was wonderfully accurate when applied 
to the Liberal Party. What we wish to emphasis is this: that 
the functional character of both parties at that time explains 
why such a conflict of opinion within them was inevitable. 
But lest it be thought that these broad generalisations are 
unwarranted, let us consider a few specific cases. Perhaps 
Finance is our best test. Budget-making never was the strong 
point of the Whigs, but let us draw attention to Althorp’s 
effort in 1833. ‘‘ The relief he offered to industry was reduction 
and repeal of minor taxes, the duty on property insured against 
loss at sea, on agricultural stock insured against risk of fire...’’? 
Why, then, was the Chancellor so eager to offer relief to the 
Insurance offices? Does not the fact that we know that in 
1833 Insurance had somewhere around thirteen representatives 
in the Commons, while the total Finance element was about 
seventy-one, explain? and this at a time when the Textile 
interest was fifteen, the Iron and Steel interest six, while the whole 
Mercantile and Industrial interest together only amounted to 
somewhere around 108! Or consider his Budget of 1834: “In 
1834 he felt that he had to choose between the window and the 
inhabited house tax, as he could not repeal them both. The 
window tax, although objectionable in principle, was levied so 
as to fall more heavily on the wealthy; the house tax was 
assessed on such basis that it was comparatively light on very 
1J.F.Rees. A Fiscal and Financial History of England, p. 79. 
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large houses. On this ground Althorp decided to submit to the 
clamour and repeal the inhabited house tax.’ But, finally, let 
us call attention to one instance more. “In 1841 the Whigs 
had been defeated on a motion to admit sugar on the payment of 
a protective duty of 12s. a hundredweight, partly on the ground 
that it would place British West India planters, who were pre- 
cluded from using slave labour, at a disadvantage in competing 
with those rivals outside the Empire, who were under no such 
restriction. Foreign-grown sugar, therefore, continued to be 
charged the prohibitive rate of 63s.a hundredweight, while Colonial 
sugar paid 24s.’’* The subsequent history of this “ sugar ”’ con- 
troversy is interesting. Goulbourn, Peel’s Chancellor, attempted 
to tackle the problem and “... proposed to admit it (ie., 
foreign free labour sugar) at 34s. per hundredweight, arguing that 
the differential duty of ros. was sufficient protection for the West 
Indies.’’? So strong was the opposition to this clause, that an 
amendment was actually carried against the Government. Peel, 
however, refused to give way and moved the restoration of the 
original clause ; he succeeded in carrying the motion, but only 
with the bare majority of twenty-two. To the Parliament of 
1841 were elected thirty-three representatives of the East and 
West India interests, while in the same Parliament there sat 
seven East India Company directors. Further, at the former 
election of 1837 there were, roughly, forty-three elected to look 
after the same interests. 

Nor, in justice, can we omit the other side of the question. 
Even during this period of Individualism we can already detect 
the springs of Collectivism. This movement had its origin, not 
in the firm conviction that the time was ripe for a synthetic 
planning of social relationships, nor from a belief in the “‘ higher 
freedom of collective life,” but from the sentiment of pity 
aroused in humanitarians by the brutally callous sacrifice of 
human life in the factories. Even though the temptation is 
a great one, we must not condemn unreservedly the captains of 
industry. Professor Dicey has shown that there was nothing in 
the “early factory movement which was opposed either to 
Benthamism or to the doctrines of the most rigid political 
economy.’ McCulloch, the economist, remarks, in a letter to 
Ashley, that he wishes him well in his endeavour to ameliorate 
the condition of the children in the factories ; but yet is very 
careful to remind him that he, personally, is against any inter- 


1 J. F. Rees, A Fiscal and Financial History of England, p. 93-94: 
2 Ibid., p. 94. 3 Ibid., p. 94. 4 Law and Opinion, p. 220. 
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ference as between adults and masters.! It is fairly evident that 
interference with industry, and on behalf of the working classes, 
was contrary to the genius of the time. The first two or three 
decades of the nineteenth century were gloomy indeed. Spencer 
Walpole observes that it took twenty-five years of legislation to 
restrict a child of nine to a sixty-nine hours week, and that only 
in cotton mills, while we know that the Ten-hours movement 
lasted for over thirty years.? But, finally, let us consider the 
opinion of one of the prime movers in the ‘‘ movement.” ‘I 
had to break every political connection,” wrote Ashley, “to 
encounter a most formidable array of capitalists, millowners, 
doctrinaires and men who, by natural impulse, hate all humanity 
mongers. . . . Peel was hostile, though, in his cunning, he con- 
cealed the full extent of his hostility until he took the reins of 
office, and then he opposed me, not with decisions only, but 
malevolence, threatening, he and Graham, to break up his 
administration and retire into private life unless the House of 
Commons rescinded the vote it had given in favour of my 
Ten Hours Bill. The Tory country gentlemen reversed their 
votes, but in 1847, indignant with Peel on the ground of the Corn 
Law repeal, they returned to the cause of the factory children.’’® 

What, then, is the conclusion legitimately deducible from the 
foregoing? We believe it is this: that with all the goodwill in 
the world, a parliament of Property Owners cannot but legislate 
with an eye on their own property. Conflicting interests, as 
between different kinds of property, will be composed with 
reference to the strength of those interests within the House, and 
also the electorate upon which the House built. Thus, it was no 
accident that, when the artisans were enfranchised in 1867, we 
get a tardy recognition of Trade Unions (in 1875), even though 
the composition of Parliament differed in no fundamental respect 
from the composition of the Parliaments which, from 1832 to 
1867, recognised, so reluctantly, the claims of a class whose desires 
had no parliamentary weight. Since “‘ interests,’ then, will find 
their way into Parliament, our problem is one (a) of getting all 
the different interests in society represented there, and (b) of 
providing every possible opportunity for such “interests” to 
be represented. For thus, and thus only, can we hope to weave 
into the texture of our laws the outlook and experience of every 
class, and. (of a consequence) thus only can we hope to secure 
a full and willing obedience to law. 


1 Hodder’s Shaftesbury, p. 157-158. 
2Hutchins and Harrison. Factory Legislation. *%Hodder’s Shaftesbury, p. 206. 
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The Steel Industry of India 


By Dr. GILBERT SLATER. 


Ever since Mr. Justice Ranade introduced to India the leading 
ideas of List’s National Economics, that part of Indian opinion 
which is vocal has been strongly protectionist ; and the Reform 
of the Constitution which the late Mr. G. E. S. Montagu conferred 
upon India was followed inevitably by the adoption on the part 
of the Viceroy’s Government and the Indian legislature of the 
policy of ‘‘rapid industrialisation by means of discriminating 
protection.” A Tariff Board of three members has been entrusted 
with the duty of reporting on the industries that ask for protection, 
and the Government is practically pledged to the adoption of its 
recommendations, provided only that the balancing of the budget 
is not thereby imperilled. 

The first industry which the Tariff Board examined was that 
of steel. Immediately it was constituted there came an urgent 
cry for help from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and to this 
the Board gave its undivided attention until it had completed 
its report last March. The next meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State gave effect to the Board’s recom- 
mendations, and the existing duties of 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on imported steel (10 per cent. on steel rails) were doubled, or 
more than doubled. No sooner had this been done than steel, 
like Oliver Twist, cried out for more. Again the Tariff Board 
was complacent and recommended a second doubling of import 
duties. This time the Viceroy’s Government has protested that 
so heavy a tax on a prime necessity for the better industrial 
equipment of India cannot be justified,’ and has suggested instead 
that the Tata Iron and Steel Company should take the tribute 
from the taxpayers that it demands in the form of a bounty of 
5,000,000 rupees. The Tariff Board approved the suggestion, 
the Company accepted it graciously, and on January 2oth, 1925, 
the Viceroy in his speech at the opening of the Legislative Assem- 
bly announced that the proposal would be submitted that that 
bounty should be paid on the steel produced in India between 
October rst, 1924, and September 30th, 1925. 


1“ From 50 to 70 per cent. of the landed cost of steel would have been repre- 
sented by the duties charged.” (Lord Reading, Delhi, January 2oth, 1925.) 
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Both iron and steel production are of extreme antiquity in 
India, which, indeed, may very likely be the original home of 
both of these arts. Favoured by the abundance of forests and 
the extraordinary abundance throughout peninsular India of sur- 
face outcrops of very high grade ores, the native industry suc- 
ceeded in producing both iron and steel of extraordinarily high 
quality by methods which scorned economy equally in ore, fuel 
andhumanlabour. The idea of attempting large scale production 
was mooted early in the nineteenth century, and in 1829 Josiah 
Heath embarked on his famous enterprise, mining ore at Salem, 
and smelting it there and at Porto Novo. He lost his capital 
and raised more ; got funds from the East India Company and 
spent them, and achieved remarkable technical results, died 
while still stubbornly striving in vain for commercial success ; 
and the company which finally took over the works was wound 
up in 1867, without ever, I believe, having paid a farthing in divi- 
dend, and having lost its sharéholders’ money and the Govern- 
ment contributions. Out of all the causes of this failure one is 
of present-day significance—the tendency of stationary smelting 
works which rely upon charcoal for fuel to eat up the timber 
within reach faster than the forest growth can reproduce it. 
The State of Mysore has chosen to ignore this warning, probably 
unwisely. 

The development of the Raniganj coalfield of Bengal introduced 
a new factor into the situation. Between 1882 and 1890 the 
smelting of iron was carried out successfully at Barakar by the 
Indian Government itself. After commercial success had been 
demonstrated, the works were handed over to a private company, 
of which the existing heirs and assigns are the Bengal Iron 
Company, which has paid 7 per cent. on its ordinary shares 
for the last two years. It represents a reconstruction, with 
increased capital, of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, which 
also found iron production a very paying business, but which 
was obliged, when it experimented in steel production, to shut 
down its works after incurring a heavy loss. That industrial 
field was left vacant for a new comer. 

The late Mr. Jamsetji Tata, who, among other remarkable 
exploits, established cotton mill manufacture in Nagpur, had 
three great aims in the latter period of his life. Two of these 
were realised after his death by the Tata Institute for technological 
research at Bangalore and the Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 
The third was the re-creation of the steel industry of India on 
modern lines. In 1906 he came to London in a vain attempt 
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to raise the necessary capital there. In 1907 the ‘‘ Swadeshi ”’ 
movement gave him his opportunity in India. He exploited the 
nationalist enthusiasm for the fostering of native industries and 
organised the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and began, in 1908, 
the construction of works at Sakchi (now called after him Jamshed- 
pur), near the Midnapore Junction, where the main lines to 
Calcutta from Bombay and Madras respectively meet. A great 
stroke of luck, after the first initiation of the enterprise, was the 
discovery in the hills of Orissa, in the area between the two rail- 
ways mentioned, of the Singhbhum ironfield ; a range containing 
a practically unlimited supply of iron ore of metal content 60 per 
cent. and over, which could be landed at the works at a cost of 
between Rs.3 and Rs.4 per ton (i.e., 4s. to 6s.). The site was 
carefully chosen with a view to the reduction to a minimum of 
the total transport charges, for conveyance of ore, coal, dolomite 
(the available flux), and other raw materials, to the works, and 
that of the finished product and by-products (tar being the most 
important) to the market. The site was fairly healthy, the 
district very thinly populated, the water supply excellent, all the 
land needed, including a spot at a higher elevation for a sana- 
torlum, was obtainable at nominal prices. The jungle folk in 
the neighbourhood supplied efficient labour for unskilled work, 
and even men who became adepts at the highly skilled task of 
straightening steel rails, who were willing to accept 11d. a day 
for a much larger output than the Yorkshiremen who were first 
employed, were regarded as consistent with Trade Union prin- 
ciples. Pig iron was first turned out in r9rz and steel in 1913. 

The outbreak of war necessarily established intimate relations 
between the Company and the Government of India. All the 
rails and fish-plates that the Company could produce, and which 
passed the Government tests for quality, were wanted for Meso- 
potamia, and were bought at a very remunerative price. All 
the steel the Government rejected could be sold in the Indian 
market at an even higher price. A dividend of 290 per cent. on 
founders’ shares one year, and of 300 per cent. the following year, 
made the 7 per cent. preference shares look a safe investment, 
and the ordinary shares, which got about 20 per cent., a profitable 
one. 

A strange and unique city sprang up in the wilderness. When 
I visited it in 1917 it had to be reached by motor-bus from the 
wayside station at Kalimati. Straight, broad roads were laid 
out, metalled in the middle for motor cars, left unmetalled on 
the edges for ox-wagons, bordered in places by bungalows, and 
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in places by vacant spots waiting for utilisation. The office staff 
was mainly Parsi; they talked enthusiastically of the great 
extension scheme that had been prepared, involving an additional 
capitalisation of about {10,000,000 (fifteen crores of rupees), and 
of all the subsidiary companies that were going to take up neigh- 
bouring sites and work up the Tata steel into a variety of commer- 
cial products. The technical staff had originally been German, 
and consequently had been interned on the outbreak of the war. 
The vacancies had been filled mainly by Americans ; I was not 
impressed favourably by what I saw of them; but every Euro- 
pean nationality was represented, I was informed, except France. 
The skilled wood workers were Chinese, paid 2 rupees per day, 
assisted by Indian coolies, paid 1 rupee per day. The general 
body of workers was drawn from all over India. 

I think that if I had then been able to predict to my guides 
that in 1923 the Company would be crying out for protection, 
and declaring that without the help of a tax on competing imports 
of Rs.30 to Rs.4o per ton, it would have to abandon steel produc- 
tion altogether, and exist, if at all, on a very small scale merely 
by selling pig iron in competition with the Bengal Iron Company 
in the restricted Indian market, they would have been consumed 
with inextinguishable laughter. How did such a position arise ? 

The statement of the Tariff Board does not throw by any 
means all the light on this question that Indian taxpayers, if 
they were decently inquisitive, would be justified in demanding. 
The gist of it is that the Board calculates that imported steel rods 
and bars, after paying costs of manufacture and transport, if duty 
free, could be sold in India at Rs.r4o per ton, structural shapes 
at Rs.145, rails at Rs.140, and plates at Rs.150; but that Tata’s 
could only produce these goods at Rs.180, to make a reasonable 
profit, reckoned at 8 per cent. on secured capital and ro per cent. 
on ordinary shares. But no clear explanation is given for Tata’s 
inability to produce more cheaply. 

Some of the facts stated add to the puzzle. Iron ore of very 
high grade could still be landed at the works at a cost of Rs.3 to 
Rs.4 per ton. The firm had in its own mines, by its own calcu- 
lation, 400,000,000 tons of sufficiently good coking fuel. For 
some unexplained reason they sold part of the output and bought 
other coal, for which they paid Rs.8 (12s.) a ton, delivered at 
the works, in 1921-2, which had 24 per cent. of ash. Still, even 
allowing for the somewhat high ash content, this gave them a 
great competitive advantage at least over British steel producers. 
The cost of flux, the Board notes, was not higher than elsewhere. 
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The wages, or salaries, of the imported staff were, of course, 
higher than the same men could have earned in their native 
countries, but this, the Board calculated, only made a difference 
of Rs.2 per ton of output, which, they anticipated, perhaps too 
optimistically, would tend to disappear as the places of those 
men were taken by Indians. 

The explanations given are (1) that the extensions planned in 
1916-7 were carried out at an unfortunate time. The placing of 
orders (they were placed in America) was postponed by the war, 
the delivery was postponed by the post-war boom; they were 
executed at top prices for both plant and transport, and the 
value, at current prices, of the new machinery after installation 
was only about two-thirds of the cost. (2) The new installation, 
at the time of inquiry, was not complete, and its full effect upon 
output was not likely to be realised before 1926. (3) Extra 
workers had to be trained with the old plant to work the new, 
and that brought up the labour cost per ton of the current 
output. To these causes of enhanced cost, which may be regarded 
as the result of past miscalculations or misfortunes, not now 
remediable, but temporary rather than permanent in their 
operation, the Board adds two more, viz.: (4) very wasteful 
consumption of coal, and (5) very low output of steel per furnace. 
Nobody in authority in India, it appears, has thought it worth 
while to stipulate that before the company is subsidised by the 
Indian taxpayers, the consumption of coal should cease to be 
wasteful, or that some valid explanation should be given of the 
very low output. One witness who professed ability to throw 
startling light on the interior economics of the company, and who, 
it appears, had in fact got hold of confidential documents belong- 
ing to the firm, received no encouragement from the Board. He 
knew things he ought not to have known, and the Board would 
not soil its minds with tainted knowledge. 

Among the questions on which one would like further informa- 
tion are the following : 

(1) When the company lost its German experts and engaged 
Americans, could it possibly, in the then condition of the American 
steel industry, secure a really good type of American? Would 
not all the best men be in too much request in America to consent 
to go into the waste places of India ? 

(2) When the “ covenanted staff ’’ is given to understand that 
it is to be got rid of as early as possible to make room for Indians, 
is it likely to do its utmost for the Company ? 

(3) Are the Indians who are now being substituted as com- 
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petent as their American predecessors, to say nothing of the 
original Germans ? 

(4) Lastly, is the arrangement by which the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company hands over the whole of the management of its affairs 
to an entirely distinct company as “‘ managing agents,” a satis- 
factory one from the point of view of (a) its own shareholders, 
(0) the purchasers of its products, or (c) the taxpayers of India, 
who are called upon to come to the shareholders’ rescue ? 

Few people outside India have any idea of the peculiar Indian 
“managing agent ’’ system, by which nearly all big business in 
India is conducted. The Tata Iron and Steel Company has its 
own body of shareholders, it is an entirely separate concern from 
the firm of Tata, Sons and Company, Limited, but to that firm 
it is tied hand and foot. To Tata, Sons and Company the Iron 
and Steel Company is just one of the various companies whose 
affairs it manages in return for fixed annual remuneration, or 
commissions or profits on output, or some combination of these. 
These include a number of important cotton mills, cement works 
(which also are clamouring for protection, and likely to get it 
soon), and the Tata Industrial Bank. That the system has 
merits is proved by the high proportion of successes among the 
enterprises so conducted, and by the very high proportion of 
failures among manufacturing companies that have endeavoured 
to manage their own businesses. But there can never be 
complete identity of interest between the firm that manages 
and the firm that is managed. When a productive com- 
pany is managed by a firm of Managing Agents, whether it 
does or does not give dividends to its shareholders, it always 
contributes something to the income of the Managing Agents. 
One would like to know which members of the firm of Tata, Sons 
and Co. now hold, or have held in the past, shares in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company ; if they have bought and sold such 
shares ; and, if so, when, and at what prices. Into this, so far 
as their various reports indicate, the Indian Tariff Board did not 
inquire. The Tariff Board being satisfied, the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment also professed itself satisfied, whatever men like Sir Charles 
Innes thought in their inner consciousness. And the Indian 
nationalists dropped non-co-operation pro hac vice, to help pass 
through the legislature the import duties and bounties which were 
to bring the imported price up to Tata’s price? of Rs.180 per ton. 


1 For heavy steel rails the equalisation was effected by giving bounties to Tata’s 
diminishing annually (32, 26 and 20 rupees per ton), leaving the import duty at 
10 per cent. ad valovem. 
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For the simple reason that Tata’s is the only firm at present 
producing steel in India, and even with the full use of the exten- 
sions in progress will be able to supply only about one quarter 
of India’s requirements, no import duty can keep out foreign 
steel, and nobody expected such a result from the measures 
passed last summer. But what took Tata’s and the Tariff Board 
aback was the unexpectedly low price at which steel was supplied 
by the continent of Europe. Their calculations were based on a 
1s. 4d.rupee. Actually in the last half of 1924 the sterling value 
of the rupee averaged 1s. 6d. The price of Rs.140 at which the 
Tariff Board calculated British and Belgian steel could, apart 
from duty, be sold in India is equal to {9 6s. 8d. with a Is. 4d. 
rupee. That sterling price continued, through 1924, to satisfy 
the European steel importers; but, when the rupee rose to Is. 6d., 
it amounted, in Indian money, to Rs.124 only. The new duty 
of Rs.30 to Rs.4o per ton, according to description, brought up 
the price in Indian ports to Rs.154 or Rs.164 only, and to some- 
thing like those prices Tata’s had to conform in order to get a 
market. Hence the new bonus of 5,000,000 rupees for one year— 
nobody knows how much for following years—that Indian tax- 
payers are going to be asked to pay in order that Indian agricul- 
turists and others may have the privilege of paying unnecessarily 
high prices for the steel they use. 

Such is the story. There isa moral ; there are, indeed, several 
morals, which the reader will please draw for himself. 

The two firms that have recently planned steel production in 
India, the “Indian Steel Company” and the ‘“‘ United Steel Cor- 
poration of India,” are also, no doubt, drawing morals for them- 
selves, and it would be interesting to know what they are. To 
the best of my knowledge they have been, like Brer Rabbit, 
“laying low and sayin’ nuffin’.” Perhaps, like the parrot, they 
think the more. 

But it is an ill wind that blows nobedy any good. The policy 
of “rapid industrialisation by means of discriminating protec- 
tion” undoubtedly puts money into some pockets. 

[NoTE.—Since the above was written Sir Basil Blackett, in 
his budget speech, delivered 28th February, announced that the 
bounty to the Tata Iron and Steel Company would be sixty-two 
lakhs of rupees (£465,000). Also at the same date a merger of 
the Bengal Iron Company and the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany was announced. This last greatly increases the probability 
of internal competition in steel production in the near future.— 
Gresrglibes 
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The Political Aspect of International 


Finance in Russia and China 
By L. L. T’ane (TuuncG Lianc LEE) anv M. S. MILLER.? 


I. NATURE AND MOTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 


THE purpose of this article is to show how International 
Finance operates in economically backward countries, and what 
political implications its operations entail. The importance of 
the bearing of International Finance upon the economic and 
political development of non-industrialised countries, upon the 
progress of peace and goodwill between nations, cannot be 
overrated. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the 
problem of foreign investments should be considered in the right 
spirit, with a view to benefiting humanity—if we are to avoid a 
second experiment after the fashion of the Russian Revolution. 
Whether this will be possible in the light of the present state 
of affairs is a question difficult to answer: this depends greatly 
on the attitude of Western statesmen and financiers towards 
public morality. So far, international loans have been concluded 
largely on account of political considerations, since the economic 
motives in the background usually yield to the political ambi- 
tions of the moment of statesmen and financiers. 

This is particularly true with regard to politically backward 
countries, such as China, where “ political matters include 
commerce, finance and industry,’? and where the financial 
agents of foreign banks are regarded as semi-public representa- 
tives of their countries of origin. 

On the other hand, the development of foreign investment 
in this direction is a purely natural process. The ascendancy of 
Industrialism in the West, making for a capitalistic system of 
society, resulted in the increased importance of Finance and 
Transport, which required joint-stock capital. New opportu- 
nities for the employment of private savings thus came into 
existence. As investing power is greatest in advanced in- 

1 For the sections referring to China the first-named contributor is responsible ; 


5 i i ; -na tributor is responsible. 
y those referring to Russia the second named con 
a lB) 5 dl er Reinsch : An American Diplomat in China, London, 1922, p. 64. 
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dustrialised countries, while opportunities for making profit 
are greatest in newer and less developed, there is a natural tend- 
ency for capital to flow from the old to the new countries. 

This is usually done through the agency of banks and financial 
houses, and at this juncture appears the interrelation of Finance 
and Politics. As the number of investors in foreign countries 
grows, and their investments become larger and more varied, 
the necessity of concerted action becomes continually more 
evident. The diplomacy of the national Government is then 
invoked to assist in negotiations for the various concessions and 
the Foreign Offices of the Great Powers become more and more 
the Police Department of the powerful Syndicates. 


2. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE IN THE WEST 
(a) MoTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE OPERATING IN RUSSIA 


Here International Finance was operating in a country which 
was politically advanced. Russia was undoubtedly one of the 
Great Powers of Europe, and an important factor in European 
politics. But economically she was backward: her transport 
system was primitive as compared with the growing needs of her 
industry ; her agriculture, the basis of the whole economic 
system of the country, depended upon a poverty-stricken and 
ignorant peasantry; her agricultural methods were far from 
being on a level with the methods in use in the other grain pro- 
ducing countries of the world, with whom Russia had to compete 
in the international grain markets. She, therefore, used her 
political power to secure loans from the advanced industrialised 
countries of the West. These she utilised in the endeavour to 
bring herself to the same economic level as her creditors and, in 
the political sphere, to consolidate her prestige among the Euro- 
pean Powers. 


(6) MARKETS IN WHICH RussIA BORROWED 


In the course of the nineteenth century Russia was under 
the financial tutelage of her more developed neighbour, Germany. 
This was broken by Bismarck’s attack on the Russian financial 
system in 1887. At his instigation, the German press circulated 
dire prophecies as to the approaching bankruptcy of Russia, 
as a consequence of which, a panic was produced among the 
German holders of Russian stocks. The latter were thrown on 
the market in great quantities, to be immediately bought up 
on very favourable terms, mainly by French and Dutch investors. 
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The 4 per cent. loan of 1888, mainly subscribed for in France, 
marked the beginning of the Franco-Russian Entente, which 
continued up to 1917, and which was designed to act as a counter- 
balance to what France looked upon as Germany’s design to 
secure the hegemony of Europe. At any rate, it secured Russia 
access to the rich French money market, which privilege was 
taken advantage of to such an extent, that by 1906 it was calcu- 
lated that France had sunk 12 milliards of francs in funds of the 
Russian State and 14 milliard in industrial securities. The large 
loan floated in 1906, on the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war, which amounted to over £84,000,000, was brought out mainly 
on the French and English markets. Germany’s withdrawal, 
after the plans for the loan had been drawn up, was explained 
by Count Witte as an act of revenge for the settlement of the 
Algeciras Conference in favour of France.} 

England became prominent as a lender to Russia after 1907, 
in which year the formation of the Anglo-Russian Entente in- 
augurated a period of better understanding in the political 
sphere between Russia and England. 


(c) THE POLITICAL FACTOR IN RUSSIAN FINANCE 


In the financial dealings of Russia with Foreign Powers, 
personal factors were mingled with, and even predominated 
over, the economic: often Russian successes in international 
finance are explained on purely political grounds. 

The following letter must rank as a classic among private 
documents whose discovery occasionally reveals the inner work- 
ings of financial and political machinery. It was written by the 
Russian Ambassador in London, M. Bruennow, to Prince Gort- 
chakoff on December 19th (31st), 1872, and its most interesting 
sections are these : 

‘During the discussions which we had with the English 
Cabinet in 1863, concerning Polish affairs, I came to appreciate 
the value of the services which the Head of the House of Roth- 
schild, Baron Lionel, M.P., rendered to the cause which it was 
my duty to support. 

[As a result of these services no mention was made of the 
Polish question in the Speech from the Throne in 1864, 
although feeling in England ran high against Russia 
in the matter.] 

‘The influence which he exercises over the most powerful 

1 Count Witte: Memoirs, London, 1921. 
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organ of commercial opinion in the City of London (ie. The 
Times) has become a source of help to us, a source the import- 
ance of which I could not fail to appreciate. 

‘“M. de Rothschild had the good faith to tell me that there 
are at present in his possession very large sums of money belonging 
to Russia. The direct interest of the House is thus bound up 
with the fortunes of the State which I have the honour to serve. 

‘Moreover, he has not hesitated to put at my disposal all 
his resources towards staving off events which might complicate 
the relations of peace and understanding between the Imperial 
Cabinet and His British Majesty’s Government. 

“He requested me to tell him unreservedly what he could do 
to improve the situation at that time. 1 answered that I could 
recommend to him only one course, namely, to continue as he 
has already done to influence the policy of The Times, so as to 
keep that policy in the path of conciliation. . . . M. de Roth- 
schild promised me this.’’—(Translated from the French.)? 

That this promise was no mere matter of words is shown by a 
telegram also dated December roth (31st), 1872, giving a French 
translation of an article in The Times of that day, in which a 
favourable view is taken of Russia’s attack on Khiva, and the 
opinion is expressed that the Khanate must inevitably come under 
Russian domination. 

Those who imagine that such practices in matters of Finance 
were confined to the past, will be disillusioned by a study of the 
circumstances surrounding the conclusion of Russia’s most recent 
and largest foreign loan, contracted in 1906 and amounting to over 
£84,000,000. Count Witte, in his Memoirs, devotes an entire 
chapter to a detailed description of how the loan was arranged 
and carried through. 

This chapter on “The Loan that saved Russia”’ goes far 
towards proving the predominance of political motives in the 
extension of foreign credit to Russia. No mention is made 
throughout of Russia’s economic situation, of her ability to 
satisfy her creditors. The important figures are not great 
industrialists or agricultural experts, but diplomatists and finan- 
cial magnates, who, from their positions of power in the great 
capitals of Europe direct events as political interests dictate. 
Matters to be taken into consideration are not Russia’s mines, 
oil wells, and cornlands, but her external policy, her growing 
rapprochement with France, involving an understanding with 


1 For permission to publish this letter we are indebted to Baron A. Meyendorff, 
Reader in Russian Institutions and Economics in the University of London. 
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England in order to complete the Anglo-French Entente, as 
well as her internal policy, involving the vexed question of the 
Jews, and the ability of the Government to cope with domestic 
disorders. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Bertrand Russell stigmatises 
this same loan as “‘a crime against Russia, against liberty, and 
against humanity.” The conclusion of a loan, while the powers 
of the Duma remained in doubt, crushed the hopes of liberty 
engendered by the Revolution, and enabled autocracy to resume 
its former position. In helping the old regime to retain its sway, 
Mr. Russell holds that the British Government was influenced 
purely by motives of high diplomacy, and was not acting in 
accordance either with the best interests, or with the moral 
sentiments of the people. 


(d@) RESULTS 


The effect of these foreign advances was a gross misdirection 
of the economic development of the country. The artificially 
large exports, favoured by the low railway rates, the subsidising 
of manufactures at the cost of agriculture, resulted in misery 
and discontent among the already overburdened peasantry. 
The complete collapse of Russia in 1917 may be traced—partly 
at least—to a violent nationalist reaction against the policy 
which involved a large measure of foreign control in the industry 
and finance of the country. 

In her foreign policy, Russia utilised the power which foreign 
loans had given her, to pursue an imperialist policy in the Orient. 
This policy showed itself in the gradual annexation of the Khan- 
ates in Central Asia and was also demonstrated in her treatment 
of Persia.? 


1 Bertrand Russell: Policy of the Entente from 1904-1914, London, 1916. 

2 A study of events in Persia from 1907, the date of the Anglo-Russian Agrec- 
ment, would seem to prove that the granting of loans to the needy and improvi- 
dent Monarchs of Persia was the thin edge of the wedge by which complete con- 
trol was gradually enforced in every sphere of national life. Repayment was 
not desired, indeed, prevented if possible, for that would have meant the emanci- 
pation from the control of the lending Governments. Hence Russia, on one 
occasion, objected to having a loan of hers repaid. Such an attitude on the part 
of the creditor towards the repayment of his just and lawful dues is an eloquent 
commentary on the difference that exists between the mental processes of a diplo- 
matist and those of the ordinary man in the street. 

For further information on the subject the reader is referred to Bertrand 
Russell: Op. cit.; W.M. Shuster, The Strangling of Persia, London and Leipzig, 
1912; E. G. Browne, The Persian Constitutionalists, London, t909¢. Parlia- 
mentary Papers: Cd. 6103, Cd, 6807. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE OPERATING IN A 
POLITICALLY BACKWARD COUNTRY 


(2) NATURE AND MoTIVEs OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE IN CHINA 


The extent of China’s international commitments is to be read 
not only, nor even chiefly, in treaties and other formal agree- 
ments as in the Western world, but more in the arrangements of 
nominally private character between the Chinese Government 
and foreign firms or syndicates.1_ In many instances the Chinese 
Government has also been held bound by promises which have 
been, or are alleged to have been, made by Chinese officials on 
their own personal responsibility.? 

During the last three decades foreign capital was attracted 
to China by the great profits to be gained from the impending 
industrialisation of the country which ranks as “ the greatest 
capitalistic proposition of the near future.’ ? Now, in order to 
eliminate the financial competition of other nations, foreign 
capitalists often solicited and freely received diplomatic support : 
concession hunters preying upon China were thus accorded 
Governmental sanction. The functions and motives of inter- 
national finance became purely political in practice and lacked 
any regard for the genuine economic development of the country 
in which it operated: financial and economic elements usually 
became indistinguishably merged with political considerations. 
Banks and loan syndicates became recognised as an essential 
adjunct to the political and commercial aspirations of their 
national governments. Loans became the instrument far 
excellence by which Western powers kept China in a state of 
servitude.‘ 


(b) THE POLITICAL NATURE OF LOANS TO CHINA 


For a full appreciation of the problem, an analysis of the most 
important loans is essential. But before we consider particular 


1 For the Texts of the Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 
from 1894 to 1919, see Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray’s Collection, published by the 
Carnegie Endowmentin 1921. His Preface is particularly valuable. 

2Cf. W. W. Willoughby: Foreign Rights and Interests in China, Baltimore, 
TOZOm Dens. 

8J. A. Hobson: An Economic Interpretation of Investment, London, ro1t, 
Dead. 

4Cf. T. W. Overlach: Foreign Financial Control in China, N.Y., 19109. 

A classic instance of this is, of course, the Shantung Railway Loan, which 
has been forced on China at the Washington Conference in 1921, when Japan 
refused cash payment for the services rendered in connection with the conquest 
of the railroad from the Germans. A payment in cash would naturally prevent 
her from retaining her political control over the province. 
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loans, it is well to point out first of all certain outstanding fea- 
tures which characterise them. 

Generally, the loans are made by particular banking or finance 
houses, which enjoy official diplomatic assistance from their re- 
spective governments, A syndicate consisting of the Bank of 
Taiwan, the Bank of Chosen and the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
for instance, enjoys the support of the Japanese Government in 
loan transactions to China, even when these transactions are 
contrary to the interests of the ‘‘ Consortium” of which Japan 
herself is a member. 

The most important loans carry with them preferences or 
options as regards future loans of a ‘‘ similar” nature, and it has 
been by the extension of these preferences to each other that the 
“Consortium ”’ has come into being. 

Another feature is the “ jumping off”’ clause, which is a kind 
of backdoor to escape from a loan if subsequently the terms of 
the loan agreement prove to be less profitable than was expected. 

Practically all the loans carry with them a specific guarantee 
and the right of control, on the part of the lenders, either over 
certain revenue services of China and the manner in which the 
proceeds of the loans were to be expended, or, in the case of 
most industrial loans, over the construction and operation of 
the undertaking, and over their finances—powers of bondholders 
undreamt of in English company finance. 

Generally, the Chinese Government is debarred from the right 
to increase the amortisation of the loan or to convert or redeem 
the loan during the currency of the agreement, while the Syndi- 
cate retains the right to rearrange the service of interest and 
repayment of the principal to the bondholders on such terms 
as it deems advisable. 

As long as ‘‘ control’ means merely the legitimate protection 
of the bondholders, no objection can be raised. But unfortun- 
ately, financial control never stops there.* 

1 The political power which the granting of a loan affords to the lender explains 
why financiers are even at the present time, when everybody talks of the impend- 
ing bankruptcy of China, so eager to lend to her. This is probably the reason 
why, for instance, in this country, financiers like Mr. C. B. Crisp regarded the 
“ Consortium ’’ as an evil institution. This is absolutely true, but not for the 
alleged reason that it retards China’s development, or endangers the export 
trade of England, but because the Consortium is an organisation intended merely 
to keep China, through the instrumentality of the various control provisions, 
under a permanent financial and eventually a political yoke. Cf. his article in 
pig ales ecpolaemiint, bi Prince Ching to the British Chargé d’ Affaires, dated 
June ist, 1906, which is the answer to an attempt to exercise administrative 
control over China’s public finance by misinterpreting loan agreements. 
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China’s foreign debts are sometimes classified under: 1. War 
and Indemnity Loans ; 2. Administrative Loans; 3. Industrial 
Loans. This classification is, in fact, rather artificial, and may 
be very misleading. 

It is generally recognised that Administrative Loans to 
China are political in nature, and can only lead to making China 
a dependency of the Great Powers. They are thus contrary 
to the best interests of the Chinese people as distinguished from 
the members of the Government of the day. 

But these objections apply equally to development loans. 
It will presently be made clear that industrial: loans, especially 
when applied to railways, generally have the, same political 
nature, and are in many respects more inimical to China and the 
Chinese. 


(c) WAR AND INDEMNITY LOANS 


These were the first public loans made to China after her 
contact with the Western world began, and they inaugurated 
the period of foreign financial control over China. 

One of the first of these is the 4 per cent. Franco-Russian Loan, 
of 1895, which is remarkable as having been secured, not only 
on the revenues from the Maritime Customs, but also on the 
general guarantee of the Russian Government, which secured her 
more favourable terms from the Loan Syndicate, but which 
established a Russian ‘‘ sphere of interest’ over the revenues of 
the Chinese Empire during the currency of the loan. Of course 
there is no provision for earlier payment of the loan as this 
would be contrary to the interests of Russia, who at that time 
aimed at a very close “ co-operation ’’ with China. 

The 1896 Anglo-German Loan was charged likewise on the 
Maritime Customs, and it was stipulated, inter alia, that ‘‘ the 
administration of the I.M. Customs shall continue as at present 
constituted during the currency of this loan.” 

The grip of foreign control over China was further tightened 
by the 1898 Anglo-German Loan, which prohibits the decrease 
or abolition of the iniquitous ‘ Likin,” i.e. internal transit dues, 


pledged for the service of the loan except by arrangements with 
the Banks. 


(d) ADMINISTRATIVE LOANS: THE CONSORTIUM 


Up to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1911, the principal 
lending powers were England, France and Germany. In April, 
1git, the Chinese Currency Reform and Industrial Development 
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Loan Agreement was signed between the Chinese Government 
and English, French and German banking groups. The Loan 
itself has never been floated ; nevertheless, the agreement is of 
first-class importance. The three signatory banking groups 
formally declared their intention of establishing a detailed control 
over the administration of China’s finances in Article 9 of the 
Agreement. They were further granted an option upon future 
loans relating to the same matters, thus delivering China to the 
mercy of these banking groups as regards future administrative 
loans. 

A corollary of this concession was the formation of the 
Four-Power Consortium in May, 1g11, between England, Ger- 
many, France and the U.S.A., on the occasion of the Hukuang 
Railway Loan. 

After the conclusion of the r91r Currency Loan Agreement, 
the Russian and Japanese Governments requested China that 
their respective banking interests be allowed to co-operate with 
the Four-Power group in future loans to China. Russia and 
Japan being Great Powers, this ‘‘ request ’’ was conceded, and 
in June, 1912, the Six-Power Consortium came into being. 

It is clear that the entry of Russia and Japan into the Con- 
sortium was governed by purely political considerations. Both 
Russia and Japan were heavily in debt at that time, and had, 
therefore, no economic justification to seek admittance. But the 
position of a moneylender gave them a particular political position 
which could not otherwise have been obtained. 

In 1912, while negotiations for a general Reorganisation Loan 
with the Quadruple Group were pending, China concluded a loan 
with the firm of C. B. Crisp and Co. The loan was designed to 
provide capital for the repayment of existing loans and for “ pro- 
ductive works.” In plain language, however, it meant to con- 
solidate President Yuan’s position which, as Dr. Morrison, 
the then political adviser to the Chinese Government, advised 
Mr. Crisp, would be to the “‘ benefit of China.” 

An interesting feature of this loan was that it was an attempt 
on the part of a private banker to “break” the monopoly of the 
all-powerful Consortium, who protested against it. The result 
was that China, being urgently in need of more funds which C. B. 
Crisp and Co. could not supply owing to the opposition of the 
Consortium and their organised Press propaganda, was obliged 
to cancel the second series of the Crisp loan against payment of an 
indemnity of £150,000, and to take up a loan from the Consortium 
on far less favourable terms. 
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This loan was the notorious 5 per cent. Reorganisation Loan 
of 1913, of £25,000,000, and it formerly established a foreign 
administrative control over China’s principal sources of revenue. 
The fact that this loan was never sanctioned by the Chinese 
Parliament, and was thus without any moral obligation on the 
Chinese people, is significant. President Yuan’s sole purpose 
was to obtain funds in order to get rid of Parliament, and this 
was evident to any student of Chinese politics, thus presumably 
also to the Consortium. The Consortium therefore afforded 
President Yuan the means of violating the Chinese Constitution 
in order that they might fish in troubled waters. 

The consequences of this loan were far-reaching. It led to 
America’s withdrawal from the Consortium because President 
Wilson refused to continue giving the moral support of his Ad- 
ministration : 

‘“The conditions of the Loan seem to touch very nearly the 
administrative independence of China itself, and this Administra- 
tion does not feel that it ought, even by implication, to be a party 
to those conditions. . . . The conditions include not only the 
pledging of particular taxes, some of them antiquated and burden- 
some, to secure the loan, but also the administration of these 
taxes by foreign agents. The responsibility on the part of our 
Government implied in the encouragement of a loan thus secured 
and administered is plain enough, and is obnoxious to the prin- 
ciples upon which the government of our people rests. . . .” 

President Wilson’s action was criticised as having sacrificed 
a golden opportunity for bringing American goodwill to bear on 
Chinese public administration. Those acquainted with American 
Imperialism, as it manifests itself in Mexico and the Central 
American States, however, are apt to believe that these criticisms 
were without any moral conviction. Moreover, the real explana- 
tion of President Wilson’s action may be found in the fact that 
the American group consisted of only four New York banking 
houses who were closely allied to the Republican party. Wilson’s 
idealism also found it rather inconvenient to commit the Ad- 
ministration to the policy of joining with others in order to place 
the chains of foreign financial control upon the sister-republic. 
This would eventually be detrimental to American influence 
in the Far East, for he foresaw that too much interference with 
China’s internal affairs could only lead to a nationalist reaction. 
Moreover, China’s potential support was wanted in a future 
conflict with the great rival in the Pacific. 


1 As Mr. Russell in The Problem of China (London, 1922, p. 162) puts it: 
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As a sequel to the 1913 Reorganisation Loan we get the Japan- 
ese Loans of 1917-18, which are secured on the revenues of the 
Salt Administration, and are to be redeemed out of a second 
Reorganisation Loan, if and when made. In point of fact, these 
loans form merely a part of Chinese policy which Japan was 
pursuing for some time independently of the Consortium. 

This policy aims at securing control over the basic sources 
of raw material and points of strategic importance in China. For 
this purpose Japanese banks, during 1917-19, have made numer- 
ous loans to the Chinese Government, mostly under secret agree- 
ments, and with the approval of the Japanese Government. 
The proceeds of many of these loans, ostensibly made for in- 
dustrial purposes, such as railway building, mining exploitation, 
etc., were chiefly wasted by the Peking Government in an attempt 
to reconquer the Southern provinces. 


(e) INDUsTRIAL LoANs 

Industrial loans to China may be broadly classified into two 
groups: those whose proceeds are utilised for the purpose of 
some industrial undertaking, and those which are, in everything 
but name, administrative loans. 

The most important loans in the first group are the Railway 
Loans, which unfailingly involve certain “ control ’”’ provisions. 
Control may exist simply in order that repayment of the loan and 
its charges may be secured ; in this case the conditions of con- 
trol are usually such as “no other nation in the world would 
tolerate for an instant.’”? To “ prevent fraud,” and to secure 
efficiency and an adequate return, since the lenders are entitled 
to a share in the profits of the line, a theoretically joint Chinese 
and foreign control is set up, in which in practice the Chinese 
are usually reduced to the position of a sleeping partner. And 
in order to make secure the control of the syndicate over the 
railroad, during the currency of the loan, no further loans are 
to be charged on the line, nor are the roads to be parted with 
by the Chinese Government.?® 


“ American ambitions in China are economic, and require only that the whole 
country should be open to the commerce and industry of the United States. 
The policy of spheres of influences is obviously less advantageous, to so rich and 
economically strong a country as America, than the policy of the universal 
Open Door. We cannot therefore regard America’s liberal policy as regards 
China (and naval armaments) as any reason for expecting a liberal policy when 
it goes against self-interest.”’ 

1 Cf. The document issued by the Japanese Foreign Office in December, 1918, 
giving additional powers to these banks for the flotation of the loans. 

2Cf. An article by Mr. Rae in the Far Eastern Review, November, 1909. 

3 Cf, The Peking-Mukden railway loan agreement of 1898. 
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Or, control may mean the control of the lines for strategical 
and other political purposes. These lines owed their origin to 
concessions based upon treaties with the Powers concerned, and 
are at the present time actually, if not nominally, the property 
of these foreign Governments. They were made under condi- 
tions which deprived China of almost all control over, and profit 
on, the lines and which led to the formation of quasi-sovereign 
bodies within Chinese territory. 

‘The classical instance of this kind of railway is the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which has of late been the subject of inter- 
national dispute. This railway owed its origin to Article 4 of 
the Secret Treaty of Alliance, concluded in May, 1895, between 
China and Russia against Japan : 

“In order to facilitate the access of the Russian troops to the 
menaced points and to ensure the means of subsistence, the 
Chinese Government consents to the construction of a railway 
across the Chinese provinces of the Amour and of Guirin in the 
direction of Vladivostock. .. .”’ 

In the contract for the construction and operation of the rail- 
way between the Chinese Government and the Russo-Chinese 
(now Russo-Asiatic) Bank, it was provided among other things 
that the gauge of the line should be the same as that of the Russian 
railways; that the Company, formed by the Bank to construct 
and operate the railway, is to own and administer exclusively 
the lands necessary for the construction, operation and policing 
of the railway, as well as the lands in the vicinity of the line 
“necessary for providing stone, lime, etc.,’’ while the income 
of the Company is exempt from any tax or duty. 

The first of the series of industrial loans, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to purely administrative and political 
purposes, was the 1913 Banque Industrielle Loan. This loan 
was made to complete the Port works of Pukow to establish 
national industries, etc., and was seeured on these works, all 
the municipal taxes of Peking, etc., but its flotation was followed 
by the indefinite postponement of these works. 

This subterfuge of so-called “ industrial loans,’’ of which the 
proceeds were to be used for purely political purposes, was, of 
course, the favourite device of the Japanese in 1917-19. 

The 1918 Kirin Mining and Forest Loan, for instance, was 
issued for the ostensible purpose of developing the gold mines and 
forests in the Heilungkiang and Kirin provinces. The only 
result obtained from this loan, however, is that “‘ for the purpose 
of enabling the gold mining and forestry offices to attain their 
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object and assuring a source from which to secure funds required 
for the redemption of the loan, Japanese experts shall be en- 
gaged to assist in and perform the business of the two offices.” 1 


(f) DipLomatTic BLACKMAIL 


The preceding sections may be assumed to have made it evident 
that national humiliation forms an essential corollary of the 
financial relationship between China and the Great Powers. It is, 
however, absurd to imagine that a great country such as China, 
which has been the cradle of so many civilisations, would be 
willing to part with the claim to self-respect so voluntarily. For, 
in nearly all cases, the element of blackmail is an important factor 
in inducing China to make the loan agreements. 

The Peking-Hankow Railway is illustrative of the means by 
which international financiers succeeded in tempting China to 
commit herself to iniquitous obligations. American financiers 
were the first to become interested in the construction of the line. 
When, however, it came to the matter of the contract, the Société 
d’Etudes des Chemins de Fer en Chine, representing Belgian, 
French and Russian financial interests, obtained the concession 
by offering more liberal terms to the Chinese Government. After 
the contract was completed, however, the Company insisted on 
modification of the terms and, with the assistance of their re- 
spective Governments, they were able to carry their point.? 

In 1909, China opened negotiations with French, German and 
British Banks to finance the derelict railways running through 
the provinces of Kwangtung, Hunan and Hupeh. This gave 
America, who usually fishes behind the net in regard to con- 
cessions in China, an opportunity to assert herself. President 
Taft, the spokesman of American Capital, took the extraordinary 
step, from the diplomatic point of view, of communicating per- 
sonally and directly with the Prince Regent Chun. In a tele- 
gram, dated July 15th, 1909, it was stated : , 

‘‘T am disturbed at the report that there is a certain prejudiced 
opposition to your Government’s arranging for equal participa- 
tion by American capital in the present railway loan. To your 
wise judgment, it will, of course, be clear that the wishes of the 
United States are based not only on China’s promises of 1903 and 
1904, confirmed last month, but also on broad national and im- 
personal principles in which a regard for the best interests of your 
country has a prominent part. . . . I have resorted to this some- 
what unusually direct communication with your Imperial High- 


1 Note to the Loan Agreement. Cf. W. W. Willoughby, OP. cit., p. 535- 
F 
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ness, because of the high importance that I attach to the successful 
result of our present negotiations. I have an intense personal 
interest in making the use of American capital in the development 
of China an instrument for the promotion of the welfare of China, 
and an increase in her material prosperity without entangle- 
ments or creating embarrassments affecting the growth of her 
independent political power and the preservation of her 
territorial integrity.” 

To the uninformed, this statement appears highly idealistic, - 
but, in fact, it was quite beside the point. For, when the 
promises which China was alleged to have made to America 
were made public, it was shown that China had promised nothing 
more than to consult with American capitalists if foreign loans 
were solicited. It also appeared that on several occasions when 
American financiers had been approached by the British Group, 
with a view to American participation, no reply had been re- 
turned. 

The history of the railway concessions of the American concern 
of Siemens-Carey, obtained in 1916, affords another interesting 
illustration of the manner by which attempts are made to estab- 
lish prior claims with regard to enterprises in China by alleging 
promises made at an earlier date by Chinese officials. The 
French, for instance, protested against a certain projected line 
as being in violation of a prior concession in the form of a Note 
from a former Vice-Minister of one of the Departments of the 
Chinese Government. The Russian Legation protested because 
she was not consulted about the project of a certain line. The 
British objected to the projected lines in Hunan and Hupeh, 
because they had a letter from the late Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, 
giving them preferential rights in those regions.? 


(g) THE NEw ConsorTIUM 


Owing to the unsatisfactory working of international finance 
in China, the U.S.A. Government proposed to the Governments 
of Great Britain, France and Japan that a new Consortium be 
established to finance all future loans to China, industrial as well 
as administrative or political, and backed by a Government 
guarantee. ‘‘ Both alike should be removed from the sphere 
of unsound speculation and destructive competition.” 3 

The new Consortium was to be composed of national groups of 

1Cf. U.S.A. Foreign Relations; 1909. 

2 Cf. W. W. Willoughby, Op. cit., p. 564. 


3 U.S.A. Minister’s Memorandum to the Chinese Government, October 8th, 
IQIQ. 
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banks of the four participating powers, and in principle this plan 
was immediately accepted by the four Governments. In prac- 
tice, however, the situation was not so simple. For instance, 
when in February, 1920, Mr. T. W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and 
Co., visited Japan, he was greatly surprised to find that the 
Japanese Government had not taken even the initial step of 
making known to its bankers that such a plan had been proposed 
by the U.S.A. Government. And it was soon evident that the 
Japanese Government was unwilling to co-operate in the plan, 
unless loans relating to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia should be wholly excluded from its scope. This posi- 
tion implied a claim of Japan to a “‘ special interest ’”’ in the areas 
mentioned that carried with it a monopoly of economic and politi- 
cal exploitation, a construction which the American Government 
was then not willing to accept.? 

After many negotiations, however, during the Peace Conference 
at Paris, America accepted the compromise. The New Con- 
sortium was then formally established on October 15th, 1920, 
having, as Mr. J. O. P. Bland put it, “ achieved the first requisite 
of success in its working understanding with the Japanese on the 
subject of future enterprises and concessions in Manchuria and 
Mongolia.” # 

It would seem that a new spirit had at last enlightened the 
international financiers, which would go far in securing a strong 
guarantee for a period of pacific development in China. Mr. 
Lamont, for instance, claimed that one of the great objects of 
the Consortium was ‘‘ to avoid for the future the sort of thing 
that has occurred in the past, the setting-up of fresh spheres 
of influences which are bound to lead to territorial ambition, and 
to contests for concessions and territory that might mean for 
the future a bitter struggle, inimical, not only to China’s interests, 
but to those of the whole world... The task that rests upon 
us is to give an exhibition of a world spirit.””¢ Sir Charles Addis 
defined the purpose of the Consortium as “ the substitution of 
international co-operation in China for international competi- 
tion.” ® . 

These phrases breathed a spirit of enlightened self-interest and 
benevolent intentions which, however praiseworthy, are, in 


1 Germany fell out of the Consortium owing to the War; Russia, owing to 
the 1917 Revolution. ; 

2Cf. W. W. Willoughby, OP. cit., p. 515. 

3J.0.P. Bland: China, Korea and Japan, London, 1921, p. 126. 

4 Millard’s Review of the Far East, 1920. 

5 The Asiatic Review, 1921, p. 511. 
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essence, incompatible with the aspirations and current methods 
of international financiers, and can only increase the legitimate 
suspicions of the Chinese. 

The Chinese view on the Consortium is eloquently stated in 
Millard’s Review of the Far East, of 1920 : 

“The British plan is to control our railroads jointly, and the 
American plan is to monopolise our industries jointly, while the 
Japanese plan is to monopolise all our railroads, mines, forestry 
and industries. Any of these plans will put our destiny in their 
hands. Hence we should oppose to the end any Japanese loan, 
and we should also not support any American:or British plan. 
It is up to ourselves to find financial salvation.’’, 

In the light of historical evidence, this view seems to be abso- 
lutely justified. For it may be doubted whether the real point 
at issue with the Consortium is the genuine salvation of China, 
and not the establishment of an exclusive international control, 
financial and otherwise, over China—the exploitation of China in 
the interests of foreign capitalists It requires, for instance, 
very little intelligence to grasp that the alarmist articles in the 
leading English papers on the coming financial collapse of China 
are but clever propaganda to prepare the public for the worst. 
It has been a recognised policy of newspaper correspondents at 
Peking to picture the situation in China as being so chaotic 
that an armed intervention would be regarded as highly beneficial 
to China as a means of making the Chinese realise that their 
“actual” will is quite different from their ‘‘real’”’ will. Thus, to 
argue that the Consortium does not contemplate these drastic 
measures is to put too great a strain on Chinese credulity.® 

An instance may be usefully given. It was related in The Free- 
man, a New York weekly, of November 23rd, 1921, that, on 
November Ist of that year, the Chinese Government failed to meet 
an obligation of 5$ million dollars, due to a Chicago banking 
house. The American State Department, having in the first 
instance facilitated the negotiation of the loan, now launched a 
cablegram on Peking, with the intimation that continued default 
might have most serious effects upon the financial and political 
rating of China. In the meantime, the American bankers of 
the new Consortium had offered to advance to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment an amount which would cover the loan in default, to- 
gether with other obligations already in arrears, and still others 


1 Cf. Bertrand Russell: The Problem of China, p. 166. 
2 Cf. The Times of November 26th, 1921, and January 12th, 14th and 23rd, 
1922, and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s comments on them (Op. cit., pp. 58-62) 
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which would fall due on December ist, This proposal also 
received the full and energetic support of the Department of 
State. Thus, American financiers and politicians were at one 
and the same time the heroes and villains of the piece ; having 
co-operated in the creation of a dangerous situation, they came 
forward in the hour of trial with an offer to save China from 
their own toils, if the Chinese Government would only enter into 
relations with the Consortium, and thus prepare the way for the 
eventual establishment of an American financial protectorate. 
It should be added that the Chinese Government, after repeated 
negotiations, had decided not to accept loans from the Consortium 
on the terms which were offered. 


4. CONCLUSION 


(2) Ruinous EFFrects oF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AS IT HAS 
OPERATED IN THE PAsT 


International Finance, as it has operated in the past, has had 
disastrous results. Its motives have not been directed towards 
the true economic development of the countries in which it 
has operated, but have been directed rather towards the securing 
of political influence and unduly large financial gains. 

In the case of Russia, it encouraged grandiose schemes of 
Oriental Imperialism. Projects were set on foot for the building 
up of a mighty Empire stretching from the Urals to the Pacific, 
while the real economic basis of the country, the peasantry of 
European Russia, was in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition. 

The building of the Trans-Siberian railway was hailed as one 
of the great engineering triumphs of modern times, and as a 
great step forward in the progress of Russia. But it was a direct 
cause leading to the disastrous Russo-Japanese War, of 1904-6. 
Russia had not yet recovered from the financial embarrassment 
which that war entailed, when she was overwhelmed by the 
cataclysm of 1914. The cruelties of the repressive periods, which 
followed the revolutionary outbreaks after the Japanese War, 
were still remembered in 1917. 

The history of China’s relationship with Western Powers is 
comparatively short, but it is long enough to make the Chinese 
realise the imperfections of the natural order of the universe, 
which, in the Western view, makes them a proper subject for the 
experiments of Western financiers and diplomats, 

The result of contact was that China has lost important 
stretches of territory, and had her sovereign rights impaired, 
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while foreign loans, which are keeping her in a financial servitude, 
are but the prelude to complete political dependence. It has 
led in the past to violent nationalist reaction, which manifested 
itself in the Taiping and Boxer Rebellions, the disastrous effects 
of which are still being felt in China, and for long stood in the way 
of any drastic interference with the opium trade, a curse which 
continues to levy its toll on the lives and happiness of millions 
of Chinese. 


(0) POSSIBILITIES OF EMANCIPATION 


Although it would be very difficult for Russia to proceed with 
her economic reconstruction without any assistance from Western 
capitalist sources, the lesson of 1917 has undoubtedly inclined 
her to rely increasingly on her own resources. It cannot be 
disputed that she contains within her own borders practically 
everything she requires, although it would be a long and 
difficult process for her to learn to organise all these resources 
by her own efforts. 

In any case, the leading Soviet statesmen are beginning to 
realise that foreign loans are usually given, not for productive 
purposes but for military and political aims ; that for productive 
purposes alone the use of borrowed money is strictly limited, as 
“industrial revival is a slow process, and must remain slow to be 
sound.” } 

In the case of China there is reason to believe that she is by 
no means dependent on foreign capital to reorganise her entire 
economic and political structure. There is a vast amount of 
native capital in China. Foreigners have often been astonished 
at the presence of great wealth in small towns. It was, for in- 
stance, related by Dr. Reinsch, that in a silk village, not far from 
Shanghai, in a town of about 8,000 inhabitants, there are three 
families that own millions.2 It is true that the accumulated 
wealth per head is very small in China, but none the less there are 
many great fortunes in China, and, if political conditions were 
settled, the Chinese Government could get all the money they 
want at home.’ 

There are hopeful signs of the possibility that foreign capital 
may, in the near future, be dispensed with. Already China was 
very successful with her domestic loans of 1914-15, which were 
heavily over-subscribed. At the present time, greatly to the 


1 Interview with Sokolnikoff, Commissar of Finance, The Obsevvey, March r6th, 
1924. 

2 Dr. P. S. Reinsch’s Introduction to Mr. S. High’s China’s Place undey the 
Sun. New York, 1922. 3 Cf. W. W. Willoughby, Op. cit., p. 483. 
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annoyance of the International Consortium, the Chinese Govern- 
ment applies only to the native bankers to finance its re- 
quirements.* And as soon as the transition period in China is 
over and normal conditions are established, China may even 
hope to redeem her external indebtedness entirely. 

For, China, instead of being on the verge of bankruptcy, as 
alleged in many influential quarters, is really ‘“ one of the most 
debt-free countries in the world,” ? and the Chinese population 
one of the most lightly taxed peoples. And in the light of the 
economic and financial chaos of the greater part of the world 
at the present time, China may be safely deemed to be in a 
potentially better financial condition than most countries. This 
is naturally the reason why the Consortium is so prone to lend to 
China and establish the financial fetters over that country so 
firmly that a way out is no more possible. 

Moreover, the allegations, that the Chinese are not able to 
look after their own affairs, are a gross misstatement of fact. 
The general history of China shows it. The very interesting 
experiment of Governor Yen in Shansi proves it in the sphere 
of Central Administration ; Mr. Chang Chien’s model city, Nan 
Tung Chow, in Kiangsu, in the sphere of municipal government. 
The Peking-Kalgan Railway, constructed and operated with 
purely Chinese capital, and under entirely Chinese direction, is 
reputed to be, in many ways, the best railway in China. 

It is true that a process of genuine economic development 
in the hands of the Chinese themselves will be a slow one, during 
which many mistakes will be made. But it will be a sure and 
steady progress, because it will be a natural development. Stimu- 
lated by artificial means and internationally exploited, China, 
like Russia, will make progress of a sort. But recourse to un- 
natural stimulants is inevitably followed by an unhealthy re- 
action, which in this case will have grave consequences for the 
rest of the world, no less than for China. Foreign intervention 
as regards industrial development can only lead to a repetition 
of the violent nationalist reactions which have occurred in the 
past, especially when it is accompanied by what may be called 
“« diplomatic blackmail.’’4 


1Cf. C. Birch Crisp in Foreign A ffaivs, November, 1923. 
2Cf. B. L. Putnam Weale: The Fight for the Republic in China, N.Y., 1917, 


P- 379: 
3 Cf. J. W. Bashford: China: an Interpretation, N.Y., 1916, p. 63. 
4Cf. Ku Hung-ming: ‘‘ Quos Ego,” in The North China Standard, Peking, 


October 21st, 1923. 
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(c) INTERNATIONAL FINANCE IN THE FUTURE 


Since the results of International Finance, as it has operated. 
in the past, have proved themselves to be economically and 
politically disastrous, it is obvious that a change of attitude is 
necessary if progress is to take place in the future. If, for any 
reason, it is necessary to make use of international loans, political 
influences should be rigidly excluded, and governments should 
cease to exercise pressure for the supposed benefit of their 
nationals. International Finance should be subject to the con- 
trol of a really international body in which all parties interested 
are on an equal footing. Its function should be to assist national 
development of the country’s resources, with a view to emancipa- 
ting the country in question from the foreign fetters to which it 
is at present subjected Only in this way can the evils be avoided 
which we have seen to result from financial operations conducted 
on a purely predatory basis, and intermingled with the political 
aspirations of separate nationalist groups. 

1Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Socialist Ex-President of China, in The International 
Development of China (London and N.Y., 1922), suggests that the resources 


of China be developed internationally under a Socialistic scheme for the good 
of the world in general and the Chinese people in particular. 
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A Note on Parliamentary Time and 


the Problems of Devolution 
By J. S. HENDERSON and H. J. Lasxt. 


On June 4th, 1919, the House of Commons, by a majority of 
137 to 34, passed the following resolution : 

“That with a view to enabling the Imperial Parliament to 
devote more attention to the general interests of the United 
Kingdom, and, in collaboration with the other Governments of 
the Empire, to matters of common Imperial concern, this House 
is of opinion that the time has come for the creation of subordinate 
legislatures within the United Kingdom, and that, to this end, 
the Government, without prejudice to any proposals it may have 
to make with regard to Ireland, should forthwith appoint a 
Parliamentary body to consider and report : 

1, Upona measure of Federal Devolution applicable to England, 
Scotland and Ireland, defined in its general outlines by existing 
differences in law and administration between the two countries ; 

2. Upon the extent to which these differences are applicable to 
Welsh conditions and requirements ; and 

3. Upon the financial aspects and requirements of the measure.” 


In October, 1919, a Conference was appointed under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Speaker Lowther (now Lord Ullswater), of thirty- 
two members ; it reported upon April 27th, 1920.1. Its members 
were, in the Speaker’s phrase, “ substantially agreed upon” the 
“powers which could properly be devolved upon a local legisla- 
ture’; though there were matters of substance upon which 
disagreement was acute. 

List A (Conference Report, App. III, p. 16) gives the list of 
powers it was proposed to devolve upon local legislatures : 


Ista. 
1. Regulation of Internal Commercial Undertakings, Profes- 
sions and Societies : 

Advertisements, Amusement Places and Theatres, Auction- 
eers, Building Societies and Loan Societies, Licensing 
(Liquor), Markets and Fairs. 

2 Conference on Devolution. Cmd. 692 of 1920. 
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1S) 


. Order and Good Government : 

Cruelty to Animals, Betting and Gaming, Charities and 
Charitable Trust Acts, Inebriates, Police (other than 
Metropolitan Police), Poor Law and Vagrancy, Prisons, 
Reformatories. 


3. Ecclesiastical Matters : 
Burial Law, Matters affecting Religious Denominations. 


4. Agriculture and Land: 


Commons and Enclosures, Land (Drainage, Improvements, 
Settled Land Acts, Distress and Tenure), Game Laws. 


5. Judiciary and Minor Legal Matters: 


Coroners, County Courts, Criminal Law (Minor Offences, 
Procedure, Definition and Punishment), Law of Inherit- 
ance, Intestates’ Estates, Conveyancing and Registration 
of Land, Minor Torts, Trustees, Guardians and Wards. 


6. Education : 


Primary, Secondary, University (except Oxford, Cambridge 
and London). 


7, Local Government and Municipal Undertakings : 


County Council and Municipal Bills, Fire Brigades, Local 
Legislation (Private Bills, Gas, Water and Electricity 


Undertakings), Municipal Government (including Local 
Franchise). 


8. Public Health : 


Public Health Matters (Preventive Measures and Contagious 


Diseases), Housing, Hospitals, National Health Insurance, 
Lunacy and Mental Deficiency. 


List C gives (ibid. p. 18) the powers to be exercised partly by 
the United Kingdom Parliament and partly by Local Legisla- 
tures: 


I, Corrupt Practices. 2. Explosives. 3. Harbours. 4. Land: 


Acquisition for Public Purposes. 5. Transport: Roads 
and Highways. 


It is, of course, the purpose of any scheme of Devolution to 
relieve, as the Resolution of the House of Commons implies, the 
pressure on Parliamentary time. In order to measure the degree 
of relief these proposals would afford, we have tabulated the time 
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spent in five sessions upon (1) the subjects reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament; (2) the subjects devolved upon Local 
Legislatures in the scheme suggested by the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence ; and, for two sessions, we have analysed question-time in 
a similar manner. The results are set out in the tables printed 
below. The calculations have been made from Hansard, and are 
taken up to the nearest quarter-hour. 

It will be seen from the tables below that, on the basis of the 
five sessions here analysed, the Speaker’s scheme would, broadly, 
save one-quarter of Parliamentary time. But this is too high an 
estimate, since Lord Chalmers’s Committee on Finance (ibid. 
App. IV, p. 21) made proposals which would result in an estimated 
deficiency of some fifteen millions, and suggested that this might 
be met by grants-in-aid. These, however, would presumably 
require discussion, and, on such large matters as education and 
housing, prolonged discussion. If, for instance, there was a Labour 
Government in office in the Local Legislature of England, and a 
Conservative Government in office in the Imperial Parliament 
(as might occur on Mr. Murray MacDonald’s scheme), the time 
theoretically saved might be spent on financial adjustment ; and, 
on the Speaker’s scheme, this might happen in Scotland and’ 
Wales. The same difficulty arises in relation to matters of con- 
current jurisdiction in List C; housing policy, for example, may 
be vitally affected by the laws relating to the acquisition of land. 
We suggest that, when problems such as these are taken into 
consideration, the saving of time effected will be much less than 
might appear from a superficial examination of the scheme. 

The tables in this paper have been compiled by Mr. J. 5. 
Henderson, and the research was made possible by a grant made 
by the Committee of the School administering the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Fund. 


ANALYSIS OF PARLIAMENTARY TIME (excluding Questions). 


No. of Days| No. of Days | No. of Days No. of 
of Central. Local. Days. 
Debate. Hours. Hours. Tot’lHrs. 

TOIO .us ee aie 91 4924 (86%) 81 (14%) 5734 
TOLL ese. see at: 170 753% (64%) 4274 (36%) 1,181 

TOQI4 .e ae ae 140 6234 (770) 1914 (23%) Si4t 

IQ1Q -... Rae ick 159 770" (77 2272 (23%) 1,0063 

1922-23 ave oa 129 729 78h) 2544 (26%) 9834 

— 3.377% (74%) | 31,182 (26%) | 4.5593 
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ANALYSIS OF ANSWERS GIVEN To QUESTIONS (including Supplementaries). 


ORAL. WRITTEN. 


No. of 
Days. |Central.] Local. |Others. | Total. |Central.| Local.| Others.) Total. 


IQI2-13 205 |12,747 | 6,455 599 |19,801] 4,166 | 3,032 6 7,204 
} 


64% 33% | 3% | | 58% | 42% | — <F 
1922-23 | 129 | 9,948 | 2,586 476 |13,010| 5,098 | 1,695 24 6,817 
| 76°5% 19°9%) 3°6% | — | 74°8%|24°9%| °3% | — 


Note 1.—A large proportion of ‘‘ local’’ questions in 1912-13 were on subjects 
of National Health Insurance (Act came into operation on 15-7-12) and of Irish 
Administration (Evictions, Reinstatements, Land Purchase and Outrages). 


Note 2.—Over a period of fourteen daysin 1922 the numbers of supplementaries 
to questions on the paper were: 
Central. Local. Others. 
Notice ... o8e ome 308 ae, WOOZ 122 67 
Supplementaries ote aa Ber yn lete) 125 14 


Note 3.—Questions to which no answers were given have not been counted, 


and questions grouped together by the Minister answering have been counted 
as one. 


FuRTHER ANALYSIS OF PARLIAMENTARY TIME. 


IgIo. 


Central. Local. Total Hours. 
1. Motions, Adjournments, etc..... I11 73 118? 
2. Supply and Finance ... MeGeE 434 297¢ 
3. Legislation  ... ma Pa ay 202 1574 
4923 81 573% 


85°9% 14°1% 


Principal items included under (3). 


Hours 
House of Lords (Resolutionsin Committee) ... eee a SOF 
Accession Declaration Bill ABE OA ee sac Sue eed 
Women’s Franchise Bill... a a sg aoe sas qe hd 
Census Bill 2% om zee non aes Site ae 9 
Supreme Court of Judicature Bill iat a uae os 6} 
88h 
IQIl. 
Central. Local. Total Hours. 
1. Motions, Adjournments, etc.... 141} 244 1654 
2. Supply and Finance ... oon hs 724 345. 
3. Legislation... Se eee 1340 3304 6704 


753% 4274 1,181 


ee 


63°8%  36°2% 
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Principal items included under (3). 


Hours Hours 
(Central). (Local). 


Parliament Bill ... one ome sas asi 188 — 

Naval Prize Bill ... Af Ret one ae 354 — 

Coal Mines Bill ... eek es ie 28 

National Insurance (Unemployment) oe <3 52 

National Insurance (Health) © ... Aa ost _ 2762 

Small Landholders si cae sie ot — 144 
2544 2903 


? In addition, 31 hours were spent in Standing Committee. % In ad- 
dition, National Health Insurance received 11} hours under (2). 


1914. 
Central. Local. Total Hours. 


1. Motions, Adjournments, etc.... 125} 17% 143 

2. Supply and Finance ... oar ORT 424 337% 

3. Legislation... os oes -2O05E 1284 334 
6234 191d 8142 


76°5% 23°5% 


IQIQ. 
Central. Local. Total Hours. 


1. Motions, Adjournments, etc.... 152} 16} 168} 
2. Supply and Finance ... «» 2914 162 3084 
3. Legislation ... “he a 335 194? 529} 
779 2272 1,006} 
77°4% 226% 
1922-23. 
Central. Toedt Total Hours. 
1. Motions, Adjournments, etc.... 176 28} 204} 
2. Supply and Finance ... pos BS4E 48 3822 
3. Legislation... ae open 2IOM 177% 396 
729 2543 9834 
——— ee 
74°1% == -25°9% 
Principal items included under (3). 
Hours Hours 
(Central). (Local). 
Indemnity Bill (Home east: AP See 26 — 
Unemployment Insurance a mee are 16 — 
Army Bill .. Pr ot oa ee 20 _— 
Workmen’s ‘Compensation apis Aer a 184 —_ 
Rents Bill.. oe male och C0 Jou —_ 61 : 
Housing Bill aA ry —_ 29} 
Agricultural Rates and Credits Bill ae ane — 224 
80} 112} 


Se 


1 In addition, 10 hours were given under (2). 
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Book Reviews 


History of Political Thought. By R. G. GetTEeLt. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. net. 

A history of political philosophy which should give, in brief 
compass, an account of its substance and evolution, has long been 
a great need. Janet’s two admirable volumes have long been 
out of print ; and, admirable as they are, they are written from 
the standpoint of a student of ethics rather than of political 
science. Professor Dunning’s work is ample in size, and, as a 
rule, accurate; but it has no sense of movement, on the one 
hand, and nothing of what the French call esprit on the other. 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s brilliant essay is, after all, but a fragment ; 
and the recent work of Mr. and Mrs. Morris is of no help to serious 
students. 

Professor Gettell has made a very courageous attempt to 
supply this want in the present volume. In five hundred pages 
he seeks to narrate the history of doctrine from the earliest 
times down to the present day, and to narrate it—an invaluable 
innovation—in connection with the historic events to which it 
owes its rise. His volume is amazingly accurate, considering 
its scope ; and it is provided with enviable bibliographies. But 
I do not think it can be said to provide us with what we require. 

For it is, in the first place, much too much a list of names. It 
is impossible to deal critically with nearly four hundred writers 
in five hundred pages, if justice is to be done to the great figures. 
Many of those whom Professor Gettell mentions are, frankly, 
quite out of place in a volume such as he is writing. He gives, 
for instance, twenty-six lines to the Kameralists ; and he mentions 
four writers as important among them. But it really does not 
tell us much about this very interesting school to say that (1) 
they gave attention to domestic industry ; (2) to the develop- 
ment of natural resources ; (3) to the efficient administration of 
the sovereign power, and that (4) they favoured strict govern- 
mental regulation in economic affairs, especially in relation to 
the precious metals; (5) that they taught the importance of dense 
sopulation, economic self-sufficiency and national greatness. 
Yet it cannot be said that all this really tells us anything of 
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critical value about the Kameralists. Every item in this ac- 
count calls aloud for quantitative valuation; and that is here, 
as elsewhere, almost entirely lacking. So, too, with the sum- 
maries of men like Mably (an interesting and neglected figure), 
Helvetius, Filangieri, Paine. Either they deserve critical treat- 
ment, or else they are better left alone. For on Professor Gettell’s 
method, the result is to make his book a mere catalogue of doc- 
trines, the importance of which he has never space to enumerate. 
Yet it is the business of the historian to offer us his judgment 
upon what he has read. Without that, we are as sailors on an 
uncharted sea. 

The proportions of the book, moreover, are very curious. 
From Plato and Aristotle to the seventeenth century occupies 
I50 pages; from Grotius to the French Revolution occupies 
another 150 ; and the remainder is devoted to the last 125 years. 
In the result, the emphasis is necessarily defective. All medieval 
political theory is built, practically speaking, on four sources— 
Aristotle, the Bible, the Corpus Juris, and Canon Law. But 
Professor Gettell’s system enables him to give only three pages 
to Roman Law, five pages to Aristotle, three pages to the Bible, 
and a few scattered sentences to the Canon Law. He cannot 
use men like Thucydides to explain Greek thought, for that, in 
his space, would mean the omission of some minor figure like 
Adam Ferguson. He cannot deal adequately with Burke, 
because he has to give space to third-rate people like Volgraff 
and Frantz. It isa great pity ; for Professor Gettell is obviously 
deeply interested in his material, and if he had chosen to let his 
mind play freely upon it, he could, I think, have given us a 
valuable book. As it is, what he has written, if placed in a 
student’s hands, will tend to distract him from what he ought 
really to know, in his effort to find some firm place amid the dis- 
tractions of the catalogue raisonnée. HA ai 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. Allen 
and Unwin. tos, 6d. 

Absentee Ownership. By THorsTEIN VEBLEN. Allen and Unwin. 
tos, 6d. 

Mr. Veblen has long been known as one of the most stimulating 
and original of American economists ; and it was high time that 
his books should find an English publisher. He is always pene- 
trating and incisive, and he has, at times, a real gift of ironic 
statement. His faults, indeed, are serious. He seems to shrink 
directly from saying what he means; if there is a labyrinthine 
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way of attaining information, he is sure to choose it. Nor does 
he always provide his reader with the references necessary to 
check his conclusions. He likes, also, to dwell upon the empyrean 
heights of the abstract ; and one is left, again and again, with 
the sense that the little homely illustration would make his argu- 
ment ten times more effective. 

The two books here considered are, to some extent, a repetition 
of each other. They discuss, and they discuss with great ability, 
the part played in society by the class which lives by owning. 
Briefly, it is Mr. Veblen’s conclusion that this class lives on the 
hypothesis of Mandeville’s once-famous Fable-of the Bees—the 
theory that private vices are public benefits. He works out in 
great detail the results of their methods of consumption; and 
he is able, with great effect, to show that the result on society as 
a whole is in a high degree artful. Much of his analysis is akin 
to that of Samuel Butler and Mr. Tawney, and his conclusions 
are not very dissimilar from those of the latter. He does not 
deny the validity of property; but he seeks to show that 
property, which is not the result of function, is dangerous, 
and that the parasitic class to which it gives rise embodies a 
“conspicuous waste’’ of social energy for which other classes 
pay heavily. His picture is well done, if a little cumbrously ; 
and with the America of the new millionaire for the background, 
he naturally finds invaluable material to his hand. 

It is to be hoped that we shall shortly have an English edition 
of Mr. Veblen’s Place of Science in Modern Civilisation. That 
volume of essays contains, unquestionably, his best work; and 
his elaborate manner is less tedious in the brevity of an essay 
than it is in a long book. ree te 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston: A Study of Public Opinion 
in England before the Crimean War. By B. KINGSLEY 
MartTIN. Allen and Unwin. pp. 269. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Martin has made a study of one of the most important 
episodes of nineteenth century political history from a novel 
point of view. He has set himself to trace the immediate cir- 
cumstances leading to the outbreak of the Crimean War, not 
in relation to diplomatic action, but with the purpose of analysing 
that development of public opinion in England, which in the event 
provided Palmerston with his supporters, and pushed the country 
into war. There are few more debatable questions in the history 
of the last hundred years than this war, and historians are almost 
equally divided as to the ultimate responsibility for it, and as to 
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its ultimate justification. Yet, as Mr. Martin justly observes, 
most of the scapegoats who have from time to time been blamed 
for it, the Tsar, the Sultan, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston, can in the last 
resort cry out “ Blame public opinion’ ; while the question of 
justification has commonly been argued, not on a consideration 
as to whether the political circumstances really necessitated a 
war, So much as on certain results, sometimes indirect, and almost 
all unforeseen, which, in the fulness of time, emerged from it. 
The actual reasons for which England went to war were hardly 
either the reasons which animated her diplomats, or those which 
have been found for her in after years by her historians; and 
this is, and will be, doubtless, as true of the war of 1914 as it was 
of the war of 1854. 

This analysis of the gradual formation of English opinion 
before the Crimean War has, therefore, a two-fold value. On 
the one hand, it is valuable as a study in practical political 
science, or what Professor Graham Wallas has taught us to call 
“human nature in politics.” Everyone is agreed that in the 
modern democratic state public opinion is the ultimate arbiter 
of our destinies, and there are those still to be found who are 
willing to generalise as to its nature, though such generalisations 
are as widely opposed as “‘ vox populi vox dei”’ on the one hand, 
and ‘‘herd instinct’ on the other. But more serious thinkers 
have already realised that the most urgent task of the political 
scientist to-day is to analyse the conscious and sub-conscious 
forces which go to make up public opinion ; and towards such 
an analysis an historical study such as Mr. Martin has made is 
of inestimable value. By taking a single episode and an episode 
sufficiently far removed to be capable of a full and impartial 
analysis, and yet sufficiently near to the present day to be valid 
as evidence, he has been able to concentrate enquiry, and by a 
minute study of the particular, to provide a brilliant illustration 
of the general. His analysis of the relations between the facts, 
the press, the politicians and the public, shows very clearly the 
stages in the formation of a ‘‘ popular image ”’ of the things and 
persons involved in the Crimean question, and is an exceedingly 
able dissection of a definite slice of public opinion, which no 
student of modern democracy can afford to neglect. 

On the other hand Mr. Martin has made a valuable contribution 
to pure history as well as to political science, by bringing the 
political scientists’ preoccupation with certain peculiar problems 
to bear upon the study of history. It is a very modern applica- 
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tion of the dictum that history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples, though Mr. Martin goes to history always to find out and 
never to prove. His analysis of the growth of Palmerston’s 
peculiar hold upon the nation, the formation of a “ Palmerston 
image”’ is particularly well done. He supplies, moreover, a 
corrective to the puzzling enumerations of diplomatic hesitations 
and contradictions, which in many books form the sole prolego- 
mena to the Crimean War, and is able to provide an explanation 
for much that was obscure in the gradual hardening of popular 
opinion into a determination to go to war. In this sense the book 
is something of a pioneer, and we are badly in need of similar 
studies of public opinion on the eve of other decisive wars of the 
century. 

Mr. Martin writes refreshingly well, with more than a little 
wit, and with that sub-acid flavour which the modern school of 
historians habitually employs when it surveys the follies of 
mankind in general, and the Victorian age in particular. Clio to- 
day is like Chaucer’s Franklin, 


Wo was his cook, but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharp and redy al his gere. 


Certainly, the poynaunt sauce makes pre-eminently readable 
a study which would in any case be notable for a point of view, 
sound documentation, and sound judgment. ak. Ps 


Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. By WILLIAM 
McDovueaLl, F.R.S. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 1924. 7s. 6d. 
net: 


Dr. McDougall describes his book as his delayed reaction to the 
shock he received years ago on reading Huxley’s famous Romanes 
Lecture. The insoluble difficulties that arise from the antithesis 
so sharply drawn between the ethical process and the cosmic 
process are due, in his opinion, to the fact that ethical principles 
have been hitherto wrongly conceived. He undertakes a recon- 
struction of ethical theory, which he describes as a sort of synthesis 
between the ethics of nationalism and the ethics of universalism. 
An ethics thus based, so far from conflicting with the cosmic 
processes, is in complete harmony with them and, indeed, is the 
only one which can indicate the proper function of the purposive 
efforts of mind which become more and more important as 
advances are made towards the higher forms of life, 

The book is essentially a defence of aristocratic nationalism. 
The evils of the present time are often ascribed to an excess of 
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nationalism. This is not Dr. McDougall’s view. On the con- 
trary, he thinks that all our troubles result from a vain effort 
to apply the principles of universalist ethics to a world not suited 
tothem. Further, the continuance of such an effort is bound, in 
his view, to lead to race degeneration and suicide. The argu- 
ments adduced in support of this position are set forth with great 
assurance and with the united authority of biology, psychology 
and history. When examined a little more closely, they turn out 
to be an example of the well-known device of setting up a man of 
straw in order to knock him down again. The essence of univer- 
salism he takes to be, that every individual must always be 
treated as an end and never as a means, and that all individuals 
are equal in the sense that they all have equal claims. The 
political forms which universalism takes must be, according to 
him, either anarchism or a world state. This can only be 
described as a naive caricature. Not even Kant ever maintained 
that no individual must ever be treated as a means, but rather 
that he must never be treated merely as a means but always also 
as anend. Nor does the principle of equality mean that all are 
de facto equal in capacity, or that all have equal claims. The 
equality defended by universalists is not an absolute but a pro- 
portionate equality. They hold, in other words, that there 
should be an equality of proportion between the claims of indi- 
viduals and their desert or merit as measured, for example, by 
the value of the function they fulfil in the social whole, or the 
contribution they make to the common good. Such equality, of 
course, does not preclude, but on the contrary may justify, 
differential treatment as between individuals. Once this is 
grasped, it will be seen that all the dire consequences that Prof. 
McDougall predicts as the necessary result of the application of 
the principles of universalist ethics are based upon a misconcep- 
tion of the real meaning of those principles. The application of 
universalist principles on a large scale would result, he thinks, 
in a terrific increase of population, in the rapid preponderance of 
peoples of lower cultures and lower standards of life, in mis- 
cegenation and the ultimate swamping of the white race, It 
does not occur to him that if the peoples of the world were 
sufficiently civilised to apply the principles of universalist ethics 
on a world scale, they would presumably also be sufficiently 
instructed to deal with the problems of population. 

In any event there is clearly something very odd about an 
argument which deduces the same consequences from either a 
world state or complete anarchy. The book on the whole 1s 
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written with special reference to the situation in America (which, 
by the way, Prof. McDougall describes as ultra-democratic !), and 
the policy advocated is one of extreme nationalism. He does 
not seem at all impressed with the tremendous difficulties of 
applying the notion of the uni-national state to European coun- 
tries. In conclusion, it may be remarked that Prof. McDougall 
does not succeed in the very least in overcoming the antithesis 
which troubled Huxley. There cannot really be, as he seems to 
imagine, two conflicting sets of ethical principles—one applying 
to the group or nation and the other universally, and this 
would have been obvious had Prof. McDougall taken the trouble 
to examine a little more closely what those who believe in ethical 
universalism mean by the universality of moral judgments. 
Only one thing emerges clearly from the reading of this book, 
namely, the urgent need of a fresh philosophical analysis of 
ethical principles in the light of their applicability to the relations 
between nations, and especially between the civilised and the 
so-called lower peoples. 
M. GINSBERG. 


Population Problems. By E. B. REUTER. Lippincott. 1923. 
pp. xvii+338. 8s. 6d. 


This is an admirably objective book. Published in America 
in 1923, it seems to have taken a year to cross the Atlantic, but 
it deserves a large sale on this side of the water. The author, 
who is Associate Professor of Sociology in the University of Iowa, 
“undertakes to state, in a very simple, non-technical way, a few 
of the related problems of population.’”’ The book “‘ makes no 
pretence to completeness and no effort to advance a general 
population theory. It contains little that is new to the specialist 
in social science ; it contains much that should prove of interest 
to the beginning student and to the general reader” (p. vi). 
Within the scope thus defined, Dr. Reuter has scored a notable 
success. He is a clear thinker, who brings out the full human 
interest of his subject. 

Much current writing on population is vitiated either by 
irrational prejudices or by blunders in economic reasoning, but 
this book is remarkably free from both. All the more important 
problems of population are discussed, and the chief theories are 
accurately, but not tediously, summarised. The statistics quoted 
are sufficient to give body to the argument, but do not overweight 
it. References to further reading, and especially to articles in 
American economic journals, are pretty full, though they should 
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be supplemented, in the next edition, by references to recent 
British contributions to the subject. 

Dr. Reuter does not spend too much time on Malthus, but his 
comments on the Essay on the Principle of Population are dis- 
criminating. In its original form the essay “ was a brief, ephe- 
meral, political tract. It was only later, when the success of 
the statement had somewhat unduly inflated the author’s self- 
esteem, that Malthus attempted the familiar pseudo-scientific 
task of seeking facts to provide a scientific foundation for the 
preconceived theory and to give the whole a profound gravity 
of statement... . The views implied fatality, necessity, un- 
changeableness ; this profundity heiped its vogue. It likewise 
contained a good deal of pious mummery that was very popular 
at the time. . . . The success of the theory lay in considerable 
part in its political significance. It was a conservative, pessi- 
mistic reaction against the radical, optimistic system of the 
Socialists and was couched in a form that gave it the appearance 
of finality, of being an irresistible and fatal law. . . . Its popular 
success was thus due more to the interests that it defended, or 
seemed to defend, than to any profound scientific truth that it 
enunciated. . . . On the part of the economists there was no 
critical intellectual reaction whatever: they simply took it over 
and incorporated it into the literature of their science. Ricardo 
accepted it as self-evident. Mill made it a part of his system. 
The same thing was true of Cairnes, Senior and the generality of 
the economists of the time’’ (pp. 62-5). 

As regards the recent fall in the birth-rate, concerning which 
so much fantastic nonsense has been written, Dr. Reuter takes a 
sensible and common-sense view. “It is possible that some 
minor part of the decline is to be accounted for in physical and 
biological terms. Another fraction may be explained through 
changes in the age, duration and rate of marriage. But this 
order of explanation is wholly inadequate to account for any 
appreciable portion of the decline. The cause appears to be an 
absolutely simple and obvious one. There is exercised a conscious 
control over numbers; the decline is due to the fact that people 
deliberately choose to limit the number of their offspring and 
have sufficient knowledge of the technique of birth control to 
realise their desire. . . . The only other fact calling for explana- 
tion is the practice itself’ (pp. 169-171). This leads on to an 
admirably straightforward account (pp. 171-182) of “the reasons 
why people desire to limit the size of their families.” Most of 
it is common knowledge to ordinary folk who go about with their 
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eyes and ears open, but it may still have an air of novelty to 
some academic persons. Brentano dealt with the same subject 
in his famous Economic Journal article, but less fully than 
Dr. Reuter. The effects of emigration on vital statistics are an 
interesting subject of speculation. Dr. Reuter is, I think, rather 
too ready to accept the view, for which there is very little evi- 
dence, that emigration raises the birth-rate and lowers the death- 
rate (pp. 185 ff.). But he does not swallow so easily the converse 
proposition, which has had strong support in America, that 
immigration lowers the birth-rate (p. 190). It is interesting to 
read that the proportion of negroes, or rather of all persons with 
any negro blood, is a constantly diminishing proportion of the 
population of the United States (p. 23), that the geographical 
concentration of the negro population is continually on the in- 
crease (p. 26), that in the American northern cities the negro 
birth and death-rates are approximately equal (p. 151), that 
the birth-rate among the negro population generally ‘‘ has under- 
gone a rather rapid decline” (p. 246) and that, “‘whether or not 
the idea is a pleasing one, it is nevertheless a fact that the American 
negro group will disappear into the general population ”’ by inter- 
marriage with whites (p. 278). All these statements, which are 
contrary to much popular opinion, are supported by statistics. 
It is startling to read that “‘ Court investigations have shown that 
there are at least two thousand persons in New York who make a 
profession of inducing abortion ”’ and that “ the ratio of abortions 
to births in America seems to students of that subject to be about 
one to three ”’ (p. 130). 

Dr. Reuter desires to see “ a national policy designed to control 
the number of the people and the quality of the stock ”’ (p. 14), 
and his two final chapters deal with this problem in detail. Here 
once more he is full of common-sense and is not taken in by all 
the unsupported assertions of the eugenists. 


‘ HucuH DALTON. 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
Allen and Unwin. 1924. pp. 426. 16s. 


In the development of any branch of scientific knowledge there 
comes a stage when a considerable mass of data is available, 
and when a few broad generalisations from these data have 
become familiar. The study of industrial fatigue has now reached 
this stage. Future work in this field must mainly consist, either 
of increasing the mass of data, or of multiplying and refining the 
generalisations, or, for educational purposes, of summarising in 
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text books the generalisations which have already been estab- 
lished. But sufficient work has now been done to necessitate 
some division of labour between future writers on this subject, 
or, at any rate, some distinction of type between their future 
writings. Thus Dr. Sargant Florence’s book falls to some extent 
between three stools. He sets out a large quantity of relevant 
data, much of which is easily accessible elsewhere, he adds 
something to existing generalisations, and he reproduces many 
of the generalisations of previous writers. The result is that his 
book is both too long and too expensive. Moreover, its size is 
unduly swollen by a hundred pages of somewhat diffuse intro- 
ductory matter, which fills the first three chapters. All this is 
a pity, for Dr. Florence is one of the leading authorities on his 
subject, and it is desirable that his distinctive contributions 
should get across the footlights. I hope that in the future he 
will find time to split up all this material, together with the 
results of any further research which he is able to complete, into 
two or more separate books of different types, theoretical, 
descriptive or summary. I am sorry to read, in his preface, 
that “ University work provides no incentive and few oppor- 
tunities for research.”’ I had thought better of Cambridge. 
Chapter IV on the Theory of Fatigue and Unrest is excellent. 
“Democracy and applied science are not incompatible. An 
industrial democracy, to be efficient, would require full scientific 
information, and could not dispense with scientific management 
on the labour side of industry ” (p. 97). An instructive quotation 
from Lenin is given. “ The last word of capitalism in this 
respect, the Taylor system, combines the refined cruelty of bour- 
geois exploitation and a number of most valuable scientific 
results. The Soviet Republic must adopt valuable scientific and 
technical advances in this field. We must introduce in Russia 
the study and the teaching of the Taylor system and its systematic 
trial and adaptation” (p. 121). Dr. Florence makes the dis- 
tinction between fatigue and unrest turn upon the distinction, 
not always emphasised in studies of efficiency, between ability 
and willingness to work. He gives a good classification of the 
causes of variation of efficiency (pp. 104 ff.), and pays special 
attention in Chapter VI to “labour turnover,” which, though 
much discussed in America, has been somewhat neglected by 
English writers. The proposition that “a given production is 
the more costly the greater the labour turnover a is, no doubt, 
generally true in industry. But, as applied to Civil Service 
establishments or to the work of a University, it is much more 
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doubtful. At the older Universities, for instance, the absence of 
any provision for a compulsory retiring age has reduced the 
“labour turnover ’’ among teachers, but it has also reduced the 
general level of efficiency. And in the professions generally a 
low labour turnover often signifies stagnation. 

Part II of the book contains a detailed discussion, with a good 
deal of statistical illustration, of the various causes of loss of 
output. Dr. Florence’s judgment on the effects of a reduction 
of hours agrees broadly with that of Dr. Vernon in his Fatigue 
and Efficiency, but is rather more guarded (p. 229). He notes 
also that ‘‘ the theory of the economy of high wages receives a 
severe blow in the fact, noted by Vernon, that (in certain cases) 
lost time increases with increases in the scale’of pay and falls 
with decreases in the scale’”’ (p. 210). He does not, however, 
make use, in this connection, of the conception of elasticity of 
demand for income in terms of effort, which greatly elucidates 
the general theory of the matter. Some interesting figures of 
occupational death rates are given on p. 309 and a summary of 
some main conclusions on p. 348 ff. It is noticeable that, with 
very few exceptions, only English and American experience is 
quoted throughout this book. The study of industrial fatigue 
on the continent of Europe is either very backward or has not 
yet been taken much account of by English writers. 

Hucu DALTON. 


Legal Foundations of Capitalism. By JoHN R. Commons. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. pp. x+304. 


Professor Commons’s book has an intriguing title. His own 
account of its object is that it is “to work out an evolutionary 
and behaviouristic, or rather volitional, theory of value.’”’ But 
the range is considerably wider than these words would suggest, 
at least to English readers. It is, broadly, an analysis of the 
main legal principles involved in the relations of modern business, 
and an account of the principal stages in their development both 
in England and in America. 

Such a programme is obviously large, and the general plan of 
Professor Commons’s interesting book can only be indicated here 
very briefly. The first five chapters, which form about two- 
thirds of it, examine certain fundamental relations of economic 
life and the legal conceptions appropriate to them. The material 
used in setting out the latter consists largely of the decisions 
given in the Supreme Court of the United States in the course 
of the last half century. The author begins, for example, with 
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the idea of Property, Liberty and Value, and shows that the 
tendency of decisions has been to change the interpretation of 
property “‘from physical things having only use-value to the 
exchange-value of anything,” and, concomitantly, to hold that 
interference with “ expected earning-power,” unless in return 
for fair compensation, is contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Chapters VI, VII and VIII deal respectively with “the rent- 
bargain,” “‘ the price-bargain” and “‘ the wage-bargain.”” They 
are almost entirely historial. The second of them, in particular, 
which gives an account of the development of the law in England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with regard to such 
fundamental matters as business good-will and the negotiability 
of credit instruments, is particularly interesting. The last chapter 
discusses the conception of public policy (or, as Professor Com- 
mons calls it, public purpose) in its application to economic 
matters. 

It is evident that the transactions, which are the subject of 
analysis by the Courts, repose on a framework of juristic rules, 
and that these rules change from time to time with changes in 
the forms of economic organisation predominant in different 
periods. A study of the Legal Foundations of Capitalism is a 
study of the development and content of these rules, and of the 
characteristics which distinguish them from those prevalent in 
other stages of economic organisation. This is the task which 
Professor Commons has undertaken. His book is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat difficult—in places extremely difficult. 
Technical economic language is bad and technical legal language 
is worse. Some of the terms used by the author suggest that he 
determined he would beat economists and lawyers at their own 
game. If, however, the reader persists, he will be rewarded. 
For the book explores, with knowledge and subtlety, part of the 
borderland between economics and law which has been generally 
neglected. It is to be hoped that the further volume which 
Professor Commons promises will appear shortly. 

R. H. TAWNEY. 


The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations. By E. H. DAVEN- 
PORT and SIDNEY RUSSELL CooKE. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
1923. . xii+272. 

The Politics = Oil. _ R. Pace Arnot. Labour Publishing Co. 
1924. 

This book is a study of the part played by oil in international 
politics, especially since the end of the war. It consists of four 
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parts, the first describing the growth of an oil policy on the part 
of the British Government ; the second, the corresponding devel- 
opment in the United States; the third, the discussion of oil 
questions at international conferences ; the fourth indicating the 
principles by which, in the opinion of the authors, policy should 
be guided in the future. It concludes with three appendices, 
giving the text of the San Remo agreement on the subject of oil, 
and figures of the oil resources of the world and of the annual 
production of crude oil in different countries from 1913 to 1922, 
which are followed by two useful maps showing the main oil 
regions of the world and the oilfields of the Middle East. 

Oil has been in the limelight since 1918, and a study of the 
manner in which the political questions connectéd with it have 
been handled by Governments is valuable. This book, which 
should be compared and contrasted with that of M. Delaisi, is a 
good introduction to the subject. It consists partly of history, 
partly of a thesis. The history is concerned with the manner in 
which Governments, particularly those of Great Britain and 
America, have become involved in oil questions, and, though 
necessarily somewhat summary, is well done. The thesis is that 
the action of Governments in themselves becoming partners in 
oil companies (Great Britain) or imposing restrictive conditions 
by which the nationals of other. states are prevented or dis- 
couraged from exploiting oil in their territories (Great Britain and 
the U.S.A.) is a grave blunder, leading to needless international 
friction and securing no economic advantages which could not 
better be secured by free trade and the open door. This argu- 
ment is interesting and is well supported by facts. The issue is 
important, since oil is merely a particular specimen of a general 
problem, and it is instructive to have the merits of what, for want 
of a better phrase, may be called economic imperialism, examined 
in detail in a limited field. To the reviewer it appears that 
the authors are sanguine in supposing {if they do suppose) that 
Governments will exercise the self-restraint which they recom- 
mend. The history of the last forty years lends little support to 
the view that states will consent, as Cobden hoped, to keep politics 
in one pocket and economics in another. It is conceivable that 
the way to avoid political friction may lie less in an abstention, 
which is not likely to be practised, than in entrusting large 
functions in economic matters to an international authority. 

Mr. R. Page Arnot’s The Politics of Oil handles the same theme 
as Messrs. Davenport and Cooke, but from a different point of 
view and in an abbreviated form. It contains a useful, if sum- 
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mary, study of the working of trust organisation in different 
countries, gives valuable tables of profits, has a short account of 
prices and the position of the workers, and ends with suggestive 
speculations as to the future influence of oil on international 
politics. 

R. H. T. 


Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy. Revised Edition. 
1923. Edited by Henry Higgs. MacMillan and Co., London. 


The revision of so useful a work as Palgrave’s Dictionary is an 
event of no little importance, and must almost inevitably prove 
an ungrateful task. The editor is certain to be charged with the 
most heinous sins of omission, and yet, to include all that is new 
in the development of economic thought in the last thirty years, 
would make the Dictionary unmanageable in size and prohibitive 
in cost. This factor of cost must be remembered by the reader 
who is inclined to grumble at the inconvenience of having to look 
in two places, when he is seeking up-to-date information on 
such subjects as Finance or Final Utility. Mr. Higgs has ex- 
plained in the Preface that it was impossible to make all the 
additions in the original text without completely re-setting the 
whole type, and this would have involved enormous expense. 
But having decided to add an Appendix, it is to be regretted 
that it was not made fuller. The reader seeks in vain for articles 
on Key Industries, on Industrial Fatigue, or on Knapp’s Theory 
of Money. Perhaps it is a little soon to expect some reference 
to Family Endowment, or Family Wages, although these have 
now been in operation for some time, but there is an enormous 
amount of information available on Inflation or the Living Wage, 
which necessitates a very considerable addition to the articles 
in the Dictionary on those subjects. Moreover, in the next 
edition, the editor would do well to excise the statement which 
appears under the heading of “Insurance Act, IgII.” ... 
“ This Act is too recent for any comments! ”’ 

In the main, the additions and alterations are financial, bio- 
graphical and legal incharacter. The latter, especially the articles 
on International Law, have been very carefully done, a fact which 
is a little surprising in view of the editor’s remarks on the inclu- 
sion of legal matter. There is much to be said for a complete 
revision of the Dictionary which would result in a smaller 
work, omitting most of the legal matter, and many of the 
articles which deal with pure theory , from anything but the 
historical point of view. Statements as to accepted theory in a 
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science which is developing as rapidly as Economics, must of 
necessity be relative to the time of the writers, and the political 
economy taught in the Dictionary is only the political economy 
of the “‘ nineties.” Its inclusion in a Dictionary of this kind 
suggests that it has a finality to which it can and does make no 
claim. Perhaps if such a revision does ever occur the younger 
economists might be allowed to suggest some of the lines 
on which new developments are taking place. Meanwhile, we 
must be thankful for a Dictionary which is so accurate and helpful 
in historical and biographical material. 
E. M. Burns. 


Is Unemployment Inevitable? An Analysis and a Forecast. By 
the authors of The Third Winter of Unemployment. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. 


The authors of The Third Winter of Unemployment here present 
the result of another eighteen-months’ work, which has followed 
a rather different, but equally admirable, line; and it is to be 
hoped that they are not at the present time resting from their 
labours! In their first enquiry they were concerned to institute 
practical investigation of conditions in certain localities, and to 
co-ordinate and generalise the results. In the present instance 
they have relied on the method of securing authoritative opinion, 
since clearly exhaustive investigation as to the causes and reme- 
dies for unemployment is virtually beyond the reach of private 
individuals, at any rate in their spare time. To produce a book 
which will be of benefit to the financier, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the professor and student of economics, and any in- 
telligent citizen, is no mean task ; but if the authors had this in 
mind, they may claim to have succeeded beyond reasonable 
expectation. The various parts of the book will, however, be 
appreciated in different degree by different readers. The ‘‘ in- 
telligent citizen’ will probably set mest store by the authors’ 
own survey and forecast in Part I—85 pages of solid, but per- 
fectly digestible matter. (Part IV, Statistical Inquiries, is, in a 
sense, an appendix to Part I, where the results are fairly ade- 
quately summarised.) The business man will not, it is to be 
hoped, confine himself to the essay concerning the industry in 
which he is especially interested, even if he turns first to Part III 
which contains 150 pages of essays by experts on the condition 
of eight leading British industries. The economist will perhaps 
award the palm to some of the ‘‘ Economic Memoranda,’’ which 
form the 120 pages of Part II ; but this does not mean that they 
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are unintelligible to the layman—far from it. In fact, the book 
is, in a real sense, a united whole, and should be read throughout. 
To criticise the authors’ conclusions, or to distinguish the relative 
values of the different essays, would be invidious, and likely to be 
futile, considering the variety of personal views and interests on 
their subject-matter. The primary task of the reviewer, in this 
case, is to recommend the book for reading, and to leave the reader 
a clear field for his own reflections. J. W. F. Rowe. 


The Industries of the Clyde Valley during the War. By W. R. 
Scott and A. J. Cunnison. (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace—Economic and Social History of the 
World War.) Oxford University Press. 


The authors of this volume appear to have deliberately chosen 
a somewhat restricted aim and view-point. They have been con- 
cerned to present a comprehensive description of the effects of 
the War on the economic and social life of that important centre 
of varied and inter-connected industrial activity, the Clyde 
Valley. This would appear the widest of fields, especially if 
the account is not to exceed 200 pages! But from the point of 
view of the economist, even more perhaps than from that of the 
economic historian, mere description, and a necessarily com- 
pressed description at that, leaves an unsatisfied feeling. The 
authors are, of course, writing primarily for posterity, and par- 
ticularly for the historian of the future. Their book is without 
doubt a valuable complementary addition to many of the other 
studies in this series. But the reader of to-day is probably con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of discovering whether war-time 
experiences and experiments contain lessons for the peace-time 
conduct of industry, and the promotion of economic and social 
welfare. As well as mere description, he wants analysis and 
criticism, and as one reads this book, one longs for such treatment 
of the various specific subjects as they appeared on this unique 
stage, the Clyde Valley. 

This is no reflection on the work of Professor Scott and Mr. 
Cunnison. They have performed their description with evident 
care and thoroughness. After a preliminary survey of the 
economic development of the district, there are successive 
chapters dealing with the four outstanding lines of activity: 
coalmining, iron and steel manufacture, shipbuilding and marine 
engineering, and the output of munitions, together with a chapter 
on other important industries and the trade of the Clyde. The 
chapter on “ Labour ” is an essential part of the picture, though 
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much of the ground has been covered by previous volumes in this 
series. The two final chapters on ‘‘ Social Conditions’’ and 
‘Life and Industry ”’ are a valuable summary, even if they con- 
tain little of new interest. Indeed, the general impression given 
by the whole book is the universal and common nature of many 
of the great war-time problems—what applied generally applied 
to the Clyde Valley with modifications which are surprisingly 
small, especially if account be taken of pre-war distinctive 
characteristics. Much, however, can be learnt from this book, 
and it was undoubtedly worth the making, for its present interest 
is considerable, and its future appreciation in value is certain. 
J.W. F. Rowe. 


Elements of Economics. By S. EvetyN Tuomas. The Don- 
nington Press. pp. 650. Ios. 6d. 


‘“‘ The object of this book is to present the elementary principles 
of Economic Science in as clear and interesting a manner as 
possible. Every attempt has been made to meet the needs of 
students working for the various professional examinations .. .” 
These opening words of the Preface indicate the nature of this 
volume, and so criticism is rather strictly confined. It must be 
admitted that, in these days, a large number of students apply 
themselves to economics for the sole purpose of passing certain 
examinations : the only excuse for the system is that incidentally 
they may obtain some educational benefit. This volume may 
fairly claim to present elementary principles “clearly,” for, if 
anything, it tends to treat the whole subject in an unjustifiably 
cut-and-dried manner, though there seems to be nothing which 
can be characterised as definitely fallacious. It is indeed almost 
a monumental work of compilation. Whether it can claim to be 
“interesting ’’ depends upon what that word means. If all 
examination textbooks must inevitably be on the dull side, then 
this book compares very favourably ; but if the claim is to arouse 
the interest of the student in the subject, its validity is more than 
doubtful. Inevitably it is tremendously condensed—much of 
it is really in the form of notes, under headings 1 to x—and the 
call on pure memory is tremendous, since there is not often much 
general logical approach to the various subjects. Whether a 
student could pass the “‘ professional examinations ’’ by studying 
this book alone, would largely depend on whether the examiner 
set questions requiring simply a knowledge of facts, or questions 
requiring some thought and reasoning power in addition. 

J. W. F. Rowe. 
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The National Debt. By F. W. Petaick LAWRENCE, M.P. Labour 
Publishing Company. 1924. pp. 93. 2s. 6d. cloth, or Is, 
paper. 

This is a useful little elementary book, dealing with debts in 
general and the British National Debt in particular. General 
discussion, historical summary and statistical information are 
blended in proportions, which will probably suit the average 
reader very well. Only five pages are devoted to the capital 
levy, on which, of course, the author has written a separate book. 

Nine different ways are distinguished, and illustrated, by 
which the burden of a debt can be redeemed or extinguished, a 
simple little piece of analysis which reminds us that Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence once studied economics at Cambridge. Only a few 
minor criticisms suggest themselves. ‘‘ Bankers’ loans to govern- 
ments in time of war are not genuine loans at all,’”’ in so faras 
the governments “stand behind” the banks by undertaking to 
print additional currency notes to support the additional bank 
credits (p. 23). Ina sense this is true enough, but I am inclined 
to doubt the appropriateness of this use of the word “ genuine.” 
The line of division between such bank loans and subscriptions 
to War Loan by business men or by corporations, whom inflation 
has enriched, is very thin, and Mr. Pethick Lawrence appears to 
regard loans of this latter kind as quite genuine. Of conversion 
he says (p. 35) “ the term is generally used of a particular opera- 
tion relating to a public debt by which the annual charge for 
interest is lightened with the consent of the creditor, who gets 
in recompense a prolongation of the term of the loan.”’ This is 
a downward conversion, so far as the rate of interest is concerned. 
But upward conversions, the practical importance of which, 
especially in war time, Mr. Pethick Lawrence refers to more 
than once, should surely be included in the definition on an 
equal footing. 

I have discovered three misprints: “ debt ” for “ death ad on 
p. 30, line 7; “on” for “ of” on p. 44, line 13 ; and ‘‘ Sidney 
for ‘‘ Sydney ” at the bottom of p. 78. 

Hucu DALTON. 


The Relation of Wealth to Welfare. By W. A. Rosson (B.Sc. 
Econ.). George Allen and Unwin. pp. 171. 6s. 

The object of Mr. Robson’s book is to discuss the effect of 
material wealth on welfare and to compare the advantages of 
individual and collective spending. Is it true that human 
welfare and happiness are dependent on real income, what is 
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the relation between the two, and why do large numbers of men 
and women concentrate their energy on increasing their wealth ? 
Mr. Robson points out that material welfare can be measured by 
the measuring rod of money ; there is no method of estimating 
by figures the true welfare or happiness either of an individual 
or of a nation. This accounts partly for the undue stress which 
has been laid on money income. 

The effect of material wealth on health, art, work and education 
is fully dealt with. Figures of the health of recruits examined 
for the Army between 1914-18 show that the richer classes of the 
community are not necessarily the healthiest; agricultural 
workers, in spite of their low wages, have better health than 
more highly paid sedentary workers. Health depends very 
largely on fresh air and an unpolluted atmosphere, and on 
hygienic conditions of drainage and water supply which are 
obtainable by communities of people, but which an individual 
cannot usually supply for himself without co-operation. But 
there are other figures which indicate that private income has 
more effect on health than Mr. Robson allows. Why is the infant 
death-rate always highest in slum areas? It may be that ignor- 
ance accounts partly for ill-health and a high death-rate, but bad 
housing conditions are partly caused by the poverty which makes 
it impossible for the inhabitants to pay an economic rent. The 
rich can afford to pay for decent houses. Thereport of the Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education shows that the health of London 
school children is better than that of children in many rural 
areas. This is attributed to the work of school doctors, care 
committees, school dinners, etc., services which are more highly 
organised in London than elsewhere, and which are unnecessary 
for the rich, who are able individually to provide for their 
children’s needs. 

It seems, therefore, that after the minimum needs of housing, 
food and medical care necessary for health have been met, an 
increase of private income does not increase health. Indeed, the 
rich man is exposed to the temptation of overindulgence. But 
Mr. Robson ignores the fact that under present conditions large 
numbers of people have an income which is insufficient to enable 
them and their families to live at the standard conducive to 
maximum health. 

Neither the power of creation nor of appreciation of art can be 
bought for money. A true artist creates because he must, not 
because he will become rich by doing so. Rich and poor alike 
can enjoy the beauties of nature and the art treasures in museums 
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and galleries. Mr. Robson suggests that it is to gratify the 
possessive instinct that some rich men fill their houses with pic- 
tures and costly Eastern rugs. But may it not also be the desire 
to live among beautiful things? The rich can gratify this desire 
and thus cultivate their power of appreciation ; the poor cannot. 
In the chapter on work stress is laid on the importance of the 
status of the worker. This point has come into prominence 
during recent years in the revolt against the commodity theory 
of labour. People are now beginning to realise that “a man 
who is not interested in his work and does not recognise in it 
either beauty or utility is degraded by that work, whether he 
knows it or not.” The consciousness of rendering service is vital 
to true welfare, a large money reward is not. The money value 
of education to the community can only be indirectly gauged : 
it is this insistence on measuring value by money which has 
hampered the development of our educational system. In 
America the utility of education in commerce and industry is 
generally recognised, and we may well envy the generosity both 
of public grants and private gifts to every kind of educational 
institution in that country. The author does not discuss the 
question as to whether material wealth does not enable the 
possessor to have better opportunities of developing his powers 
than those who are not thus endowed. 

The Relation of Wealth to Welfare is not a treatise on socialism, 
but all readers must surely be impressed by the reasoning which 
shows how many desirable things can be obtained by communi- 
ties, but are out of reach of individuals acting for themselves. 
The State and the Town can make conditions in which true 
welfare and happiness are possible, but without co-operation 
each citizen is helpless. The writer does not go deeply into 
his subject, but the book is very readable and is a useful 
contribution. E. V. ECKHARD. 


Malthus and His Work. By James Bonar. Second Edition. 
George Allen and Unwin. p. vi. + 438. 12s. 6d. 

This is a welcome reprint of Dr. Bonar’s well-known study of 
Malthus, which first appeared in 1885. Dr. Bonar deals with 
Malthus, not only as the father of the famous Population Devil, 
but also gives a full account of his general economic theories and 
of his philosophical background. There is also a biography of 
Malthus, which in this edition has been considerably expanded. 
For the rest, the alterations mainly take the form of additional 
notes and minor corrections. E. M. B. 
H 
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The Accountant's and Secretary's Year Book. 1924-25. E. and 
S. Livingstone. tos. 6d. 

This is a new publication which aims at the provision of an 
annual review of matters of interest to accountants and secretaries, 
and should be useful to those interested in these two professions. 

A considerable section of the book is devoted to a review of the 
year, with useful notes on recent legal decisions. The book would 
be improved if these notes were in a more amplified form. 

F. M. DE PAULA. 
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School Notes 


The total number of regular students enrolled for the session 
1924-25, up to the 23rd January, 1925, was 895, and the number 
of occasionals, 1,632, making a total of all students 2547, 


EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


The degree of Ph.D. (Economics) has been conferred on Edward 
Beddington Behrens and Allan George Barnard Fisher. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES 


The Hutchinson Silver Medal awarded annually to a student 
of the School for excellence of work done in research was awarded 
for 1924 to Dorothy Swaine Thomas for investigations carried 
out in connection with her Ph.D. thesis on ‘‘ Some Social Aspects 
of the Business Cycle.” 

A special Rosebery Prize of £20 has been awarded in the 
Department of Railway Transport to George Edward Staves for 
a monograph entitled ‘‘ The Position of Road and Rail Trans- 
port Considered from the Standpoint of Relative Costs.’’ No 
First Prize was awarded on this occasion. 

A Research Studentship on the Ratan Tata Foundation, 
has been awarded to Sealey Patrick Dobbs, B.A. Cantab. (St. 
John’s College), who will investigate the question of “ The Clothing 
Industry in Great Britain.” 

A Research Studentship of the value of £200, in addition to 
tuition fees, tenable for one year, will be awarded in July, 1925. 
The Studentship is intended to promote the execution by graduate 
students of definite pieces of original work in Economics and 
Political Science, and the subject of Research must be approved 
by the Director of the School. The successful candidate will 
be expected to devote his whole time to the work, attending for 
the purpose at the School, or carrying on researches in such fields 
of investigation as may be required. Candidates should apply 
to the Secretary for further particulars and for a form of applica- 
tion which should be completed and returned not later than 
June ist, 1925. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Martin White, two Schoiarships 
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for students (men or women) proceeding to Honours in Sociology 
will be offered for competition in 1925. The Scholarships, the 
value of which will be equivalent to complete remission of tuition 
fees, will be awarded to students who pass the Intermediate 
Examination for the B.Sc. (Econ.) or B.A. in July, 1925. The 
successful candidates will be required to be day students of the 
School, and take their Finals course as regular Internal students 
of the University. The closing date for entries will be September 
sth, 1925, and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


STAFF 


The election of Dr. H. Dalton, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.), to Parliament 
has resulted in his resignation of his Cassel Readership in Com- 
merce as from the end of the present session. Dr. Dalton will, 
however, continue his connection with the School by holding a 
part-time post. 

Mr. J. Drummond Smith, O.B.E., M.A., has resigned his Cassel 
Lectureship in Commerce at the School in order to take up a busi- 
ness appointment in the City. 

Mr. J. W. F. Rowe, B.A., M.Sc. (Econ.),and Mr. Arthur Red- 
ford, Ph.D., have been appointed to Cassel Lectureships in Com- 
merce to fill the vacancies caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Drummond Smith and Dr. Dalton. Mr. Rowe took up his duties 
as from January Ist, 1925, and Mr. Redford will begin his work 
at the School next session. Professor H. C. Gutteridge has been 
re-appointed Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Commercial and 
Industrial Law without time-limit up to the age fixed for re- 
tirement. 

Dr. A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., has been elected a Senator of the 
University. 

The Degree of Docteur-és-Lettres has been conferred on Pro- 
fessor Paul Vaucher by the University of Paris. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death, after a long and 
painful illness, of Mary Elizabeth Christie, lecturer and tutor 
in the Social Science Department of the School. Miss Christie, 
who was born in 1880, was the daughter of the late Professor 
Christie, and was educated at Newnham. After leaving Cam- 
bridge in 1911, she was resident for a year at the Women’s 
University Settlement in Southwark. She then went to 
Edinburgh as lecturer in charge of the newly formed Social 
Science Committee, where she remained until she joined the staff 
of the Ratan Tata Department at the School of Economics in 
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1916. She was of a modest and retiring disposition, and never 
very robust in health ; but she had great energy and she put it 
all into her work. Asa teacher she was sympathetic and stimula- 
ting, and there were few of her pupils to whom she did not endear 
herself. Her loyalty to, and pride if, the School, her broad out- 
look and critical mind, made her an admirable colleague. She 
had an attack of influenza in the early part of last year, which was 
followed by a serious internal operation, and though she rallied 
for a time, she never recovered her strength, and she died in 
King’s College Hospital on December 28th. 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


RiccaRbDo Bacut: Storia della Cassa di Resparmio delle Provincie 
Lombardie, 1832-1922. 

EDWARD JENKS: Sources of the Law. Reprinted from The 
Law Journal. 


A. MELLON: Taxation: the People’s Business Investment, a 
New Profession. 


Periodicals Received 


Bolletino della Emigrazione. 
Citta di Milano. 

Giornale degli Economisti. 
Indian Journal of Economics. 
La Reforma Sociale. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. 
Metron. 

Political Science Quarterly. 
Sociological Review. 

Studi Senesi. 

Zeitschrift fir Volkswirtschaft und Socialpolittk. 


Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, November, 1924. 
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On the History and Prospects of 
Vital Statistics’ 
By Dr. HARALD WESTERGAARD 


HAVING the privilege to address an English audience on the 
history and prospects of Vital Statistics, 1am happy to say that 
the cradle of this discipline stood in England and that several of 
its finest achievements are due to English authors. 

Registers of births and deaths were introduced early in several 
places in Europe. Thus in Breslau in Germany such registers 
were kept since 1584. Under Queen Elizabeth similar lists were 
introduced in London, and after the great plague in 1603 they 
were published weekly. Life was unsafe in those days on account 
of the frequent epidemics. In Breslau about two fifths of the 
population died in 1633, in Copenhagen about one third in 1711. 
The cities were badly protected against the attacks of epidemics, 
and the sanitary conditions did not improve when the population 
began to grow, as was the case with London in the seventeenth 
century, the number of inhabitants in Cromwell’s time being 
already some hundred thousands. No wonder that the weekly 
bills of mortality were studied with great interest, especially the 
causes of death, which were stated according to the nomenclature 
of the time, by searchers, old women who had to see the deceased 
before burial. 

In 1662 a London merchant, John Graunt, published a remark- 
able investigation: Natural and Political Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality. He had no mathematical training, and his 
conclusions are not always correct, but still he is possessed of a 
remarkable originality and clearness of thought, and we cannot 
help admiring this first attempt to get a comprehensive view of 
these observations on births and deaths. It was the origin of 
“political arithmetic,” as statistics in those days was named. 

Altogether Graunt dealt with 229,000 cases of death distributed 
over 20 calendar years. Out of these cases, 16,000 were due to 
the plague; in his calculations he left these cases out of con- 
sideration. 

Graunt had no direct observations on the age distribution of 
the deceased persons, but he made a keen attempt to construct it. 
He found that 71,000 died from infantile causes such as convul- 
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sions and rachitis. To these he added about 6,000, half of the 
persons who died from small-pox, measles, and other diseases 
which might as well attack children as adults, thus arriving at 
the conclusion that 36 per cent. of the deceased persons were 
children under 6 years ofage. Thisresult was in striking harmony 
with later direct observations. Less successful was his attempt 
to distribute the remaining deaths according to age. Thus it was 
certainly a very great exaggeration that more than 50,000 should 
have died between 6 and 16 years of age. 

Graunt was well aware of the rapid growth of London in the 
seventeenth century, but in dealing with his observations he took 
no notice of this increase. Supposing that we were entitled to 
look upon the population as stationary, Graunt’s numbers would 
give a life table showing how 100 newly-born children (stillborn 
included) would gradually die out. His successors in the 
eighteenth century tried, more or less successfully, to take the 
growth of the population and the migrations into consideration. 
Moreover, they had the advantage of knowing the actual distri- 
bution of the deaths according to age. 

Graunt did not confine himself to these calculations. Thus he 
concluded from his observations that mortality was heavier in 
London than in the country, and that boys were more exposed 
to death than girls. Quite naturally he had a firm conviction 
of the regularity of statistical observations. From the returns in 
a single parish he would calculate in how many years the popu- 
lation in the several districts would double. 

The next step in advance was made by the famous astronomer 
Halley, indeed a seven-league stride, although hardly appreciated 
by his contemporaries. 

As mentioned above, Breslau had registers of births and deaths. 
These observations were treated by a German Protestant minister, 
C. Neumann, who drew various conclusions from his material. 
Thus he found that the movements of the moon, contrary to the 
popular conception, had no influence on mortality, as he also 
tried to show—though with less success—that the so-called 
climacteric years or weeks of age had no fatal influence. Through 
Leibmitz Halley became acquainted with these investigations and 
he received the lists of births and deaths for the five years 
1687-01. 

Breslau was by no means growing so fast as London, so he 
could, with less hesitation than Graunf, look upon the population 
as stationary, with a regular balance between births, deaths, and 
migrations. Tacitly he worked on another supposition which 
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was less safe, namely, that the rate of mortality remained the 
same year after year. In fact, the five years which he investigated 
were rather favourable, without conspicuous epidemics. 

If these suppositions were right, Halley’s method would be 
fully correct, and the clearness of his thought was admirable. 
He wants to know the population distributed according to age. 
If we choose a new year’s day, we may ask how many children 
were born in the preceding year and how many of these children 
died in the course of the same year. The latter number would 
not, as a rule, be at hand; in most cases only the total number 
of infants dying under one year of age being known, whether they 
were born in the year concerned or in the previous calendar year. 
This distinction between generations would appear quite natural 
to modern statisticians, but in reality it testifies to his great 
clearness of thought. Many of his successors did not see the 
point at all; it was first in the latter end of the past century 
that the distinction grew familiar to the statisticians. For a 
single year he knew the distribution after birth-year of the 
infants who died. Out of 1,218 children born in 1691, 226 died in 
their birth year, leaving 992 alive at the close of the year. Quite 
naturally he adjusts the number to 1,000, as on the whole he 
deals somewhat freely with the numbers. He then proceeds to 
the following years of age, where it was less necessary to have the 
exact distribution after birth-year. Summing up the results, he 
finds at last that the population of Breslau counted 34,000, which 
is in pretty good harmony with the truth. 

Halley had very clear conceptions of the value of his results. 
He saw that they represented not only a census, telling, for 
instance, how many persons would be able to carry weapons, 
but also a life table showing how a generation of persons born 
at the same time would gradually die out, and knowing this, he 
was able to calculate annuities on one or two lives. 

The rates of mortality according to Halley’s table are high 
compared to modern experience, but they seem to give a fairly 
correct picture, at least for the younger ages, of the mortality in 
an urban population 200 years ago, in a period without plagues. 

Several other English authors deserve mention as contributors 
to the new science of political arithmetic. Thus Halley’s con- 
temporary Davenant made an interesting attempt at a theory of 
statistical observations. Mostly, however, he was interested in 
economic statistics. But it wason the Continent that the principal 
steps forward in the eighteenth century were made. As Halley 
had no direct observations on the numbers of persons exposed to 
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death, but was obliged to calculate them under certain suppo- 
sitions, his investigations had an evident defect. Such direct 
observations were made—partly in small sections of society, 
partly concerning a whole population, on one side in Holland and 
France, on the other side in Sweden. 

By that time public annuities and tontines were commonly in 
use, oftenas a means to give the State or a town funds in hand. 
In Holland, with its many wealthy persons, such annuities were 
particularly frequent. As all the individuals enjoying annuities 
were on the books, it was possible to find the number of persons 
at a given age who were exposed to death and thus to find exact 
rates of mortality. It was not at all easy from the standpoint of 
the young science of political arithmetic to grasp the problems 
quite clearly. Studying the treatises of Strwyok and Kersseboom 
in Holland, and Deparcieux in France, we find testimonies of 
these difficulties, but at last the problem was solved. Interesting 
were also the investigations by Deparcieux on the mortality of 
monks and nuns. Later on life offices all over the world followed 
the track. Investigations on mortality among insured lives are 
nowadays legion. 

About the same time an important step forward was made in 
Sweden (1748), where a whole system of vital statistics was founded 
with a population register in each parish and complete lists of 
births and deaths. The first reliable mortality tables for a whole 
country were calculated from these data by the Swedish astrono- 
mer Wergentin. 

How rich the literature of political arithmetic had grown in 
the course of a century appears from Stissmilch’s great com- 
pendium, Dive géttliche Ordnung (2nd ed. 1761). His work con- 
tained also several original contributions, including a life table 
which enjoyed a great reputation for a while in spite of con- 
spicuous defects which were obvious even to his contemporaries. 

In spite of Sweden’s example, little progress was made in the 
following generation with regard to census and population 
registers. In fact, attempts of this kind were often met with 
great distrust. Davenant preferred the books of the Hearth 
Office. Messance in France would even rely on statistics 
of the yearly consumption of goods as a basis for estimating the 
number of inhabitants. Even as late as in the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was in France and Belgium a lively dis- 
cussion with regard to the use of census results for the calculation 
of mortality tables, several well-known statisticians trying to do 
without the census. Still the census held its ground, and no 
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modern statistician would doubt the general reliability of enumer- 
ations of this kind. 

Perhaps the most important investigation in the eighteenth 
century was Daniel Bernoulli’s essay (1760) on the inoculation 
against small-pox, one of the scourges of that time. His statis- 
tical observations were not very satisfactory, but his method is 
excellent, using, as he does, the differential calculus, under the 
hypothesis that all the numbers are continuous, so that he can 
operate with infinitely small differences and elements of time. 
Under the same supposition the French mathematician Duvillard 
took up the problem (1806) dealing with the formulas in a 
masterly way. Unfortunately his work was very little appre- 
ciated. Hardly anyone understood his principles. 

After the long political reaction following the continental wars, 
a continuous and rapid progress of statistics began about 1830. 
The enthusiasm of those early days was astonishing. Statistical 
societies were founded, journals like Annales d’ Hygiéne publique 
or the Journal of the Statistical Society of London published 
numerous statistical articles. A number of statistical offices were 
founded or reorganised. The enthusiasm has waned a little since 
that time, but nothing has prevented a steady progress, an 
immense accumulation of numerical data, of reports, enquétes, 
etc. Under this rapid evolution statistics could not, quite 
naturally, be altogether free of dilettantism ; it is even surprising 
that the number of untrained workers was so relatively small as 
it actually was. 

In the interpretation of statistical observations various points 
of view are possible. The old school of political arithmetic was 
struck by the regularity prevailing in many statistical phenomena, 
frequently even being tempted to exaggerate it. In the enthusi- 
astic period in the last century the same took place. Qvetelet, 
one of the leading statisticians in that period, was too willing 
to believe in the constancy of types, and he was convinced that 
the rates of mortality did not change. But such mistakes were 
not peculiar to him. We find the same conception lying behind 
many attempts of that time to find a mathematical formula, by 
which the rates of mortality could be expressed as a function of 
age—a physiological law, so to speak. In the following generation 
we perceive a certain reaction, a suspicion with regard to laws 
and types, many statisticians confining themselves to collecting 
exact details, giving, so to say, a photograph of the state of things, 
but taking less interest in the causes behind the phenomena. 

The immense accumulation of statistical facts which took place 
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in all countries with western civilisation facilitated the solution 
of numberless questions of vital statistics. First of all, mortality 
statistics profited from these favourable conditions. And here I 
may return to England. The registry of births, deaths, and 
marriages, which was founded in 1836, has had an immense 
influence on the progress of statistics, not only in England, but all 
over the world. 

The soul of its work was for a long series of years William Farr 
(1807-83). He began his career as a physician, and during his 
whole life his interest in medicine was a chief feature of his work. 
This will particularly appear from his co-operation in the famous 
Supplementary Reports, which every tenth year give details with 
regard to mortality from various causes in a number of occupa- 
tions, these being the main source of our knowledge of the influence 
of occupation on health. Through these reports much confusion 
has disappeared. Many authors had taken interest in this 
question, but, as a rule, their methods were too primitive. They 
collected, for instance, observations on deaths in hospitals, 
calculating the mean age at death of these persons. Quite 
naturally this method led to numberless contradictory results. 
According to one author, shoemakers lived longer than tailors, 
another found the opposite result. The defect was evidently 
that the number of persons exposed to risk was entirely unknown. 
The supplementary report gave such observations distributed 
according to age and compared to the numbers of death from 
various causes. Farr wrote the first two reports in the form 
of letters addressed to the Registrar-General, and containing his 
communications concerning the occupational mortality based on 
the observations for the census year 1851, and, in the second 
report, for the three years 1861-62 and 1871. Already these two 
reports led to the disappearance of much confusion, the following 
supplementary reports adding to the clearness, so that the chief 
causes of differences in the occupational mortality are now pretty 
well known. And as usual in the world of science, the final 
solution of this problem seems much simpler than might have 
been expected fifty years ago. : 

On the whole, mortality statistics may be said to have reached 
a relative completeness, even though new researches will always 
be necessary not only as a revision of previous results, but also 
because new problems are constantly arising—I need only 
mention the problems of heredity. 

The problems in mortality statistics will, as a rule, be reduced 
to finding the number of deaths and of persons exposed to risk. 
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The first one depends entirely on enumeration, as exact as 
practically possible. The latter will also depend on observations, 
as, for instance, a census, but as these observations are often made 
at long intervals, it will be necessary to find the most probable 
numbers by interpolation, by observations on migrations, etc. 
Various methods have been proposed, but, as a rule, they do not 
give very differentresults ; eventhoughrefinementsof method can 
still be made, the rates of mortality will in the main be the same. 

More important were the new problems of invalidity and disease 
which were occasioned by the great social evolution in our days. 

As to invalidity statistics, the best material at hand was due to 
German statisticians, the German system of compulsory insurance 
(1889) having given immense masses of observations. As to 
disease, the books of the friendly societies contained much valu- 
able material, and again I say that the most prominent contribu- 
tions to the chapter of statistics were English. In 1835 Charles 
Ausell, senior, published a valuable investigation, followed later 
by several able contributions by F. G. P. Neison, and the famous 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows gave particularly useful obser- 
vations in reports by Henry Ratcliffe (1850 and 1867), supple- 
mented by the later excellent report by Sir A. Watson. Asa 
matter of fact, these investigations were a little more complicated 
than those dealing with mortality, various questions arising, such 
as the probability of a member being attacked by a disease, the 
average number of days of illness per member or per case of 
disease, protracted disease, etc., but having mastered the main 
problem of mortality statistics, a statistician will find little 
difficulty in the solution of these questions. 

Whereas mortality statistics made great progress, partly 
through the efforts of the statistical offices, to a great extent 
also by investigations published by life insurance companies 
which had, of course, a peculiar interest in these questions, 
statistics of births and marriages were more intheshadow. There 
were, of course, interesting social problems connected with these 
subjects, the rate of marriage might be considered as a good index 
of the prosperity of the nation. As to birth statistics, the 
question of the proportion of sexes was very attractive, as were 
observations on stillborn and on multiple births, not to speak of 
the number of children born out of wedlock. But in general 
these questions did not giverise to very complicated investigations, 

But in the last two generations the decrease of the birth rates 
has given this chapter of vital statistics an unexpected interest. 
On the whole, the birth rate formerly was very regular. The 
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political arithmeticians of the eighteenth century often agreed 
that the birth rate, being nearly constant from one year to 
another, was the best base for estimates of the number of inhabi- 
tants of the country. But this does not hold good at present. 
The decrease was conspicuous early in France, but in most other 
countries birth rates remained constant in the first two-thirds of 
the nineteenth century, whereas mortality was constantly de- 
creasing. The result was an immense growth of the European 
population, one of the chief social features of this period. Econo- 
mists saw dreary prospects of an earth crowded with people a 
few centuries hence. But in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a decrease in the birth rate became conspicuous in many 
countries, and quite naturally statisticians all over the world 
were attracted by the problem. The antipodes in Scandinavia 
and Australasia may be said to have taken the lead in this respect, 
particularly in Australia Coghlan and Sir George Knibbs. 

These investigations were not confined to birth statistics alone. 
Of course, marriage statistics would profit from this change with 
regard to vital statistics. The easiest solution of the problems 
here would apparently be to find the average age of bridegrooms 
or brides in various classes of society and in various parts of the 
country. But, as in mortality statistics, the solution would only 
be partial if the number of persons among whom these marriages 
took place was unknown. Thus, according to Danish statistics, 
from the eighteenth century artisans married late, but relatively 
few attaining a certain age remained single. But the mean age 
of the bridegroom would give no information as to this fact, the 
average age at marriage may be the same whether many persons 
remain single or not. The statisticians met, however, great 
practical difficulties in trying to find the true rates of marriage. 
The wedding was frequently celebrated at a long distance from 
the home of the bridegroom ; often it was followed by a change 
from one position in life to another. But apart from such prac- 
tical difficulties, the problems will be of the same nature as in 
mortality statistics. As a supplement to marriage statistics, 
observations on divorces and separations can be mentioned, for 
instance, with a view to finding the probability of a dissolution 
according to the duration of marriage or to the number of children 
born within the marriage. Interesting observations are to be 
found in French statistical publications. 

Investigations of this kind have made good progress in the last 
two generations, and just the same can be said with regard to 
birth statistics. Thus in Scandinavia we can get a bird’s-eye view 
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of the reduction of fertility of married and single women at 
various ages. An interesting problem is that of finding the 
probability for a woman of a first, second, or third birth, etc. 
Several census reports contain particulars concerning the numbers 
of children born within the existing marriages, for instance, in 
various classes of society, in marriages of various duration, etc., 
also concerning the correlation between the number of children 
in the families and their vitality. 

In spite of the immense influence of migrations, statistical 
observations on this point are yet rather incomplete. Also the 
question of change from one position in life to another has still 
only been occasionally treated. These problems will thus be 
reserved for future statisticians. 

I have only touched upon merely technical questions. I need 
hardly say that in our critical age accuracy of observations is 
making constant progress, though it may be difficult to draw the 
lines of evolution in detail, and though further work in this field 
will still be highly necessary. No less important is another 
problem, namely, whether the observations in a given case are 
numerous enough to allowconclusions. For many years this field 
remained nearly untouched by statisticians till about fifty years 
ago they began to take keen interest in the question. The well- 
known German economist Lexis may be mentioned here, and 
several English authors have made important contributions. Let 
me here quote the remarkable investigation which Woolhouse 
published in 1872: On the Philosophy of Statistics. Inthe main 
it may be said that in vital statistics sufficient and very simple 
methods of testing the results are already at hand. The distri- 
bution of observations around a certain type, either according to 
the Gaussian formula or of more or less irregular character, quite 
naturally attracted the interest of mathematicians. It is super- 
fluous here to quote the ingenious investigations by Karl Pearson, 
not only with regard to vital statistics, but in other branches of 
statistics as, for instance, that of heredity, so closely associated 
with Francis Galton’s name. This, again, led to such more 
complex problems as correlation, to which so many British 
scientists have made brilliant contributions. But it would lead 
too far in this connection to enter into these questions, and I 
shall also refrain from giving names, feeling convinced, as I do, 
that several of these authors may still add considerably to their 
merits, and to the progress of statistics, either by new investiga- 
tions of their own or by stimulating others through their previous 
work. 
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The Phases of British Commercial 
Policy in the Eighteenth Century’ 


By ProFessor J. F. REEs 


THERE has been a marked tendency within recent years to revise 
current conceptions about the eighteenth century. Of these 
conceptions there are two which particularly concern the economic 
historian and challenge reconsideration. First, there is the view 
that round about 1760 a radical change occurred in English 
industry, and, within a comparatively short time, a revolution 
had been effected. Of the cruder conceptions of this industrial 
revolution it is only necessary here to say that they were based 
on an insufficient knowledge of the first part of the eighteenth 
century—a period which has been seriously neglected—and an 
exaggeration of the immediate consequences of the new inventions. 
The errors based on premature generalisations about the industrial 
revolution are rapidly being corrected by a closer study of what 
actually occured in certain districts and industries. This revision 
is only indirectly part of my subject I wish particularly to draw 
your attention to a second generalisation about the eighteenth 
century which also, 1 think, needs qualification. This is the 
assertion that commercial ambitions were the prime causes of 
war, and that, as Sir John Seeley asserted, trade led naturally to 
war and war fostered trade throughout the century. It must be 
admitted that this opinion is largely supported by Schmoller’s 
interpretation of the period. He contended that the commercial 
ascendency of England was secured in the eighteenth century by 
the prosecution of war, primarily against France, but no less 
definitely by the unscrupulous attacks on neutral trading. That 
there is a certain plausibility about this view cannot be denied. 
It is true that commercial interests were present and expressed 
themselves both in the conduct of war and in the negotiation of 

1 This was the second of two lectures on “ Some Aspects of British Foreign 
Policy in the Eighteenth Century,” given at the London School of Economics 
on April 28th and 29th. The first lecture was devoted to an examination of 
the nature and value of the Custom House figures for imports and exports in 
the eighteenth century. Special attention was paid to the manuscript report 
on the State of the Navigation, Revenue, and Commerce foy 1791. Hence the 
references to 1791 in the present lecture. The second lecture is here printed in 
the form in which it was delivered; consequently no attempt has been made 
to annotate by means of footnotes. It should be considered as a provisional 


discussion of the subject to be followed later by a study in which authorities 
will be quoted and acknowledgment of indebtedness to other writers made. 
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peace. It is also true that, looking backward, England can be 
seen to have obtained as a result of war a series of concessions 
which were to her ultimate economic advantage. 

The temptation to find a single clue to a complexity of events is 
one which the historian resists with some difficulty. Mercantilism 
was the predominant economic creed in the eighteenth century. 
There were frequent wars. The volume of imports and exports 
increased fivefold. What is more natural than to assume that 
mercantilism dictated policy, that policy led to wars, and that 
wars promoted trade? Singleness of purpose, consciously directed, 
achieved the ends it hadin view. But this is altogether too simple. 
The relations between mercantilism as a creed, the causes of wars, 
and the growth of commerce are not so obvious on closer inspec- 
tion. Or, to goa step farther, mercantilism never was a definite 
system, the causes of wars are not easily ascertainable, and the 
growth of trade during a long period is not a uniform process over 
the whole field of industry. It is worth while to turn from modern 
writers such as Seeley or Schmoller to George Chalmers, Chief 
Clerk of the Board of Trade. Chalmers was under the influence 
of mercantilist thought, he was a perfervid patriot, and he had 
access to the best available information. Surveying the eight- 
eenth century he does not celebrate the triumphs of mercantilist 
policy, he acknowledges that Great Britain hashad losses in 
trade owing to wars, and he finds comfort in figures which show 
that in due course she recovered more than she had lost. His 
attitude is very well illustrated by his remark that ‘“ It was not 
the peace of Utrecht, which promoted the unexampled prosperity 
of our commercial affairs; but, it was peace.” 

The conclusion of Chalmers’ Estimate of the Comparative 
Strength of Great Britain is that “ the experience of five long, and 
expensive, wars must satisfy every judgment that there is no 
cause for despairing of the commonwealth.” On the eve of the 
sixth war—that with revolutionary France—he argues, from 
analogy of previous wars, that “ the spring of our trade may be 
pressed down, by the prevalence of war, but will rebound, on the 
return of peace.’’ His contention, then, is that wars have done 
no permanent harm; he does not argue that they have secured 
any commercial advantages for England. His book was written 
as a counterblast to the pessimistic views on commerce which 
had from time to time been expressed by mercantilists, such as 
Wood and Gee, as well as by critics of mercantilism, such as 
Decker and Tucker. Yet it did not occur to him to argue that 
England had pursued a consistent and enlightened policy which 
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had promoted her trade interests. To his mind Great Britain 
was “forced into war by the dire necessity of unprovoked 
hostilities.” She possessed great recuperative powers, but to 
what exactly she owed these he is never quite clear. 

It may seem at first sight paradoxical that official figures 
should be the subject of ‘‘ wonder and comfort,” as Chalmers says, 
while eighteenth century writers on commerce were so generally 
concerned with the decay of trade. His reply to the pessimists 
is essentially statistical. How could there be decay of trade if the 
totals for imports and exports merely showed temporary set- 
backs, followed by considerable advances? Chalmers did not 
see that his totals disguised many significant facts. The decrease 
in imports and exports during a war was not proportionately 
spread over all industries; the post-war booms stimulated indus- 
tries other than those which had profited from the war; and the 
boom was followed by a general depression. This movement, 
indeed, is exhibited by Chalmers’ figures. But they do not 
indicate the extent of the dislocation in certain industries, nor do 
they show the extent to which the trade with particular countries 
was interfered with. If we turn to the analysis of the imports 
and exports, we find the trade with some countries oscillated 
violently. For instance, the trade with northern Europe during 
the War of the Spanish Succession differed in value from year to 
year within wide limits. Chalmers is too apt to give averages 
for a succession of years, thereby concealing much that was 
happening. It was in the dislocation and readjustment that the 
pessimists found material for their jeremiads, though they did 
not fully recognise the implications of the facts they observed. 
Sir Matthew Decker’s “ proofs’ that foreign trade was decaying 
in the forties are quite uncritical. In other words, Chalmers and 
those he attempted to controvert were relying on different kinds 
of evidence, and their conclusions differed because in both cases 
the evidence was inadequate. ° 

For our present purpose it is sufficient to notice that eighteenth 
century writers were not conscious that commerce was progressing ; 
in fact, many of them thought that it was languishing, and 
Chalmers, the one champion of a more optimistic view, does not 
allege that England had pursued an intelligent commercial policy 
and had gained advantages from her wars; he merely relies on 
figures—which he handles ina manner which is open to criticism— 
to demonstrate that trade was depressed by war, but ultimately 
recovered a more favourable position than it had lost. 

The contrast between this eighteenth century attitude and 
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much modern treatment of the subject is striking. We can only 
briefly notice the points which are usually quoted in favour of the 
view that commercial interests dominated policy during the 
period. ‘‘ The War of the Spanish Succession, like the War of 
the Grand Alliance,” writes Schmoller, ‘ was primarily, the 
struggle of England and Holland, in concert, against the growing 
industrial and commercial preponderance of France, and against 
the danger of the union of French trade with the colonial power 
of Spain.” This is a statement which contemporary English, 
Dutch, and French men would have regarded as perverse. The 
two wars were attempts to curb the Political ambitions of Louis 
XIV; and it was a series of accidents that united England and 
Holland—the real commercial rivals of the age—against France. 
As far as England was concerned the main purpose was the main- 
tenance of the Revolution Settlement, which was threatened by 
Louis XIV’s attitude to the exiled Stuarts. It is true that, in the 
War of the Grand Alliance, England and Holland declared war 
on French trade with the aim of crippling their enemy. But they 
were not in agreement about the method by which this could be 
done, nor did they achieve what they aimed at. Mr. G. N. Clark 
has opened new ground in his recent book, The Dutch Alliance and 
the War against French Trade. And his conclusion is that: 
“Trying to reconcile, amid the ruinous accidents of a hard- 
fought war, the disparate wills of multitudinous groups of men, 
neither the English leaders nor the Dutch were free to promote 
with a single mind the commercial welfare of their lands.’”’ In the 
interval between the War of the Grand Alliance and the War of 
the Spanish Succession, English opinion showed a marked tendency 
to become pro-French, and it is notorious that William III was 
concerned about the course which England might take if Louis 
XIV repudiated the Partition Treaty. It was the French king’s 
folly in challenging the Revolution Settlement that aroused the 
war fever in England. Two wars with France, following one 
another in such close succession, naturally had important conse- 
quences in the economic sphere. For instance, the cutting off of 
the French wine trade stimulated trade with Portugal before the 
Methuen Treaty was negotiated. It also created an anti-French 
feeling which interested parties tried to exploit. It is, therefore, 
important to notice the course which the negotiations of peace 
took. I need hardly remind you that the war came to be regarded 
as peculiarly a Whig war in this country, and that it fell to the 
Tories to arrange the terms of peace. They were to include a 
treaty of commerce with two clauses which would have put trade 
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with France on a liberal basis. One clause provided for most- 
favoured-nation treatment on each side ; and another an arrange- 
ment by which, in certain contingencies, France was to revert to 
her relatively low tariff of 1664. Bolingbroke was admittedly 
anxious to improve the relations between England and France 
for political reasons. But in making these commercial proposals 
he was following the principles enunciated by such economic 
writers as Child and Davenant, and certainly he did not intend to 
court defeat. In other words, an astute politician in 1713 thought 
it possible to arrange a friendly treaty of commerce between 
England and France. The general peace negotiations, however, 
were conducted in an atmosphere of fierce partisanship. The 
opposition settled on these commercial proposals, and the rival 
papers Mercator and British Merchant presented the case for and 
against the treaty with all the exaggerated emphasis and innuendo 
of the controversialists of the period. The main grounds of 
opposition were that the treaty would infringe the Methuen Treaty 
with Portugal, that it would expose the infant silk industry to 
perilous competition, and that the trade with France would prove 
disadvantageous on the balance. In the end Bolingbroke was 
narrowly defeated by a “cave”? among the Tories. How far 
economic arguments carried weight cannot be decided ; nor can 
we say with confidence that the failure to secure the ratification 
of the treaty was a triumph for the commercial interests. Political 
partisanship and anti-French prejudices probably influenced 
most members of the Houses of Parliament. If ona vital question 
of this kind the political parties were so divided, the supposition 
that there was a continuous national policy directed against 
French commerce surely falls to the ground. Schmoller’s state- 
ment overlooks the fact that political considerations were more 
powerful than purely commercial aims. The Whigs were opposed 
to trading with France because they were suspicious of the 
Bourbon monarchy, and particularly of its possible interference 
in English domestic affairs. The Tories did not share these appre- 
hensions. They hoped, as Bolingbroke once said, that ‘‘ when once 
our people have felt the sweet of carrying on a trade with France, 
under reasonable regulations, the artifices of Whiggism will have 
less effect among them.” 

The one definitely commercial concession which England 
secured by the Treaty of Utrecht was the Asiento or contract to 
supply slaves to the Spanish colonies in America. This had been 
enjoyed by the French Guinea Company, though it had failed to 
make any profit out of the contract. The Government was 
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inclined to exaggerate the importance of this concession, Lord 
Oxford pretending it was some compensation for the costs of the 
war. In fact, the Asiento was of small immediate value, it was 
exploited by the unfortunate South Sea Company, and ultimately 
became a serious embarrassment. 

At the conclusion of the War of the Spanish Succession, Eng- 
land’s commercial aims are by no means so clear as is sometimes 
supposed. In the Cambridge Modern History, for instance, one 
writer says: “‘ The Methuen Treaty with Portugal in 1703, the 
commercial clauses of the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, were uni- 
versally regarded as concessions to English trade which only 
arms, or the threat of arms, could have extorted.”’ This is alto- 
gether misleading. The Methuen Treaty was not extorted from 
Portugal ; it was based on mutual concessions. The commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht were liberally conceived, but failed 
to secure ratificationin England. The remarkable fact is that the 
French Government was anxious to conclude a commercial treaty. 

The years in which the characteristic eighteenth century policy 
took form were those between the Peace of Utrecht and the out- 
break of the war against Spain, which ushered in the second war 
period. For this quarter of a century (1713-1739) England was 
at peace, apart from the short war with Spain and intervention in 
Baltic affairs. For the greater part of the time there was a 
friendly political understanding with France, but it did not lead 
to a modification of the restrictions on commerce between the 
two countries. Despite high tariffs and prohibitions a fair volume 
of direct and open trade was carried on with France. The clandes- 
tine trade was probably considerable, and French goods also 
found their way to England through other countries. It was 
suspected that the heavy imports from Flanders and Holland 
were to be partly accounted for in this way. Our figures, however, 
only give us the direct trade in official values. Exports to France 
reached a maximum of £395,000 in 1737, showing a steady 
tendency to rise during the whole period. But the efficacy of the 
steps taken to prevent French manufactured articles coming in 
directly is revealed by the low figures for imports. They did reach 
£108,000 in 1737, but the average for the whole period works out 
at about half of this amount. The mercantilists contended that 
the repression of French trade had valuable compensations. “ Our 
loading of the French trade with high duties,” writes William 
Wood in his Survey of Trade (1718), ‘“‘ has greatly increased our 
Italian and Turkey trades.” Besides, there was always the sub- 
stantial favourable balance of trade with Portugal in the first 
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half of the century; a balance greatly valued by the woollen 
industry and which, it was recognised, could only be maintained 
by giving preference to Portuguese wines. “ France,” declares 
Joshua Gee, ‘is above all other nations the worst for England 
to trade with; it produces most things necessary for life, and 
wants very little either for luxury or convenience.” The fear was 
that France, if the restrictions were modified, would export to the 
English market vast quantities of manufactured goods which 
would find a ready sale—that is, would not be re-exported. There 
would be a heavy adverse balance, because France had no need of 
our commodities. The defeat of Bolingbroke’s proposals in 1713, 
therefore, postponed for nearly three-quarters of a century a more 
liberal commercial policy towards France. The reasons for this 
are a combination of different considerations—the active vigilance 
of the woollen and silk industries, the fear of French political 
ambitions, and the bogey of the balance. 

The attitude towards trade with France must have had a 
depressing effect on the total volume of trade. The Surveyor- 
General of Exports and Imports’ figures do not show any notable 
advance in exports and imports in the period between 1713 and 
1739. The value of exports varied between eight and nine 
millions, and of imports between seven and eight millions, with 
a tendency in the upward direction. The trades which the 
mercantilists could regard with satisfaction were those with 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, Germany, and Holland, each pro- 
viding a favourable balance. The trade with India was the source 
of some misgivings ; but its worst dangers were averted by pro- 
hibiting the sale of certain piece-goods in England, though they 
could be brought in for re-export. The trades which were really 
valued were those with the West Indies, the American colonies 
(at least the southern ones), and Africa. The trades considered 
unfavourable were those with Russia, Sweden, and Norway. 

The problem of foreign trade as it presented itself to the mer- 
cantilists was how to maintain and foster favourable trades while 
eliminating, if possible, unfavourable trades. This problem was 
complicated enough in itself, and it is interesting to notice that 
attempts to solve it gave more definite form to colonial policy. 
The Baltic trade was, for instance, unfavourable. Could this be 
corrected by finding in the colonies the commodities imported 
from Russia or Sweden ? 

We are apt to be impatient with contemporaries because they 
expressed their views in terms of the balance of trade. But it must 
be remembered that (apart from the balance theory) there were 
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practical difficulties involved in the dependence on the supplies 
of certain commodities from particular countries. Other govern- 
ments were not slow to see that, in certain circumstances, they 
could exact monopoly prices, and make other conditions which 
might be to their advantage. The unfavourable balance of trade 
with the Baltic countries was due to the heavy importations of 
pitch, tar, hemp, and iron. At the beginning of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Sweden refused to sell pitch and tar to 
England, except through their tar company, at their price, in 
quantities controlled by them, and provided the commodities 
were carried in Swedish ships. This action led directly to the Act 
of 1705, which offered bounties on the production of pitch and tar 
in the American colonies. Similarly, the Czar of Russia made 
onerous conditions about the sale of hemp. The fact that “ naval 
stores ’’—a general term which covered these commodities—were 
munitions of war necessarily made the Government anxious to 
ensure a supply at all times. The attempted diversion of trade 
from the Baltic to the American colonies was not, therefore, a 
mere piece of mercantilist pedantry, nor was it primarily designed 
to promote a colonial policy. It is only necessary to study the 
instability of the balance of power in the Baltic in the first part 
of the eighteenth century—when the region was as great a danger 
to the peace of Europe as the Balkans became later—to realise 
that politicians were prepared to take the advice of mercantilists 
without necessarily attending very closely to the arguments with 
which they supported it. Joshua Gee gives us what is apparently 
inside information about the course deliberations took. He says 
that the action of Sweden and the attitude of Russia led the 
Committee of Trade and Plantations to conduct an inquiry after 
the war was concluded. In 1716 they summoned certain persons 
to give them advice, among them Gee himself. “ After I had 
given them the best information I was capable of,” he writes, 
“‘ they ordered me to commit what I had said to writing, and to 
lay it before them. I had several copies written out ; some I gave 
to Virginia and New England merchants, and desired they would 
carefully inspect every particular ; they were so very kind as to 
assist me; and I did by their approbation lay it before their 
Lordships (i.e. the Board of Trade and Plantations). The subject 
of that memorial was to set forth, how pitch and tar might be 
regulated, and further improved; that we might be supplied 
with iron from thence; the great advantage it would be to have 
timber provided ready for loading, and large ships built, such asare 
used by the Danes and Swedes for importing it hither ; that voyages 
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from our plantations, with such timber, might be performed 
in as short a time as from Peterburgh or the Bothnic gulph, to 
England, and consequently a very large sum of money saved to 
the nation, which we now pay to the Baltic for those commodities.” 
The Committee of Trade and Plantations, according to Gee, 
received his memorial very favourably, but he confesses his dis- 
appointment at the reception the comprehensive proposals met 
with in the House of Commons. He was particularly anxious that 
further encouragement should be given to the production of hemp, 
flax, and pig-iron. 

The whole question of naval stores was again raised in the 
King’s Speech in 1721. It was pointed out that if by encourage- 
ment the colonies could be induced to produce the naval stores 
which were imported from foreign countries, it would not only 
greatly increase the riches and power of the nation, but by 
employing the colonies in this useful service would divert them 
from carrying on manufactures which interfered with those of 
England. This was followed by an Act which continued the 
bounty on colony-grown hemp for a further term, and admitted 
all hemp and timber duty free. But the diversion of trade was a 
more difficult matter than some of the mercantilist writers sup- 
posed. Some of them were frank enough to confess that the 
attempt would involve present sacrifice. Thus William Wood, in 
his Survey of Trade, writes: “‘ For though our Naval Stores from 
the northern colonies would be at first dearer to the Publique 
than at present from the East Country, yet the enhanced Price 
would be paid to the Product of our own Lands, to the Labour of 
our own People, and to the freight of our own Ships, and would 
centre among ourselves, which is now paid to the East Country, 
and never returns to us.”” This quotation incidentally illustrates 
where their assumptions were wrong. They uncritically accepted 
the position that the American colonies were by nature suited 
for the diversion of trade which they contemplated. Wood, it 
will be noticed, wished to secure the naval stores from the northern 
colonies—in this he had another end in view, namely, the pre- 
vention of the growth of manufactures in these colonies by pro- 
viding them with the means of making exchanges of goods with 
England. But the colonies as a whole, and the northern colonies 
in particular, did not fit into the scheme. When the results of 
bounties and other devices proved disappointing the mercantilists 
contended that the encouragements ought to be made stronger ; 
they were slow to admit that the whole project was a mistaken 
one. They rhapsodise about the potentialities of the colonies, 
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and having assumed that the kinds of commodities desired might 
be grown there, they called for encouragement and still more 
encouragement. Take a characteristic passage in Joshua Gee: 
“ Carolina lies in as happy a climate as any in the world... . 
The soil is generally fertile: the rice it produces is said to be the 
best in the world; and no country affords better silk than has 
been brought from thence, though for want of sufficient encourage- 
ment the quantity imported is small. It is said both bohea and 
green tea have been raised there extraordinary good of the kind. 
The olive grows there wild, and thrives very well, and might soon 
be improved so far as to supply us with large quantities of oil. 
It is said the fly, from whence the cochineal is made, is found very 
commonly ; and if care was taken, very great quantities might 
be made. The indigo plant grows exceedingly well; and it is 
thought, if rightly improved, we might be supplied with both the 
aforesaid commodities, not only to answer our home consumption, 
but with large quantities for re-exportation, the country has plenty 
of iron mines in it; and would produce excellent hemp and flax, 
if encouragement was given for raising it.’”’ It is no wonder that 
Gee found the House of Commons a little disinclined to encourage 
all the projects he had in mind. 

We are not concerned here with the details of the old colonial 
system, for that is a subject which has been pretty well explored. 
The policy with regard to naval stores is an example—probably 
the best example—of a persistent attempt to divert the channels 
of trade, because those in which they were flowing seemed dis- 
advantageous and, in certain contingencies, dangerous. It only 
remains to be said that the efforts were unsuccessful. The 
Surveyor-General’s figures show that the trade with Russia and 
Sweden remained unfavourable on the balance. It progressively 
increased in value throughout the eighteenth century, the adverse 
balance maintaining a fairly constant relation to the whole. 
Despite the bounties, the American colonies never exported any 
large quantity of hemp ; they could not supply their own require- 
ments. Nor was the export of timber considerable in the colonial 
period. Tar and pitch, however, did reach this country in large 
quantities, mostly from the Carolinas. Tar from the Baltic was 
admittedly of finer quality. There were constant complaints 
that the colonial tar was hot and burnt the cordage. It was an 
ironical circumstance, too, that the only encouragements which 
met with any real return were those given to pitch and tar, and 
these commodities came not from the northern colonies, but from 
the Carolinas. There the pine forests lent the support of natural 
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resources to the bounty policy. To revert to the statistics for 
1791 it is worth noticing the sources of the supply of naval stores 
at that date. Russia accounts for seven-eighths of the hemp 
imported in that year, her supply being valued at £284,000. There 
is practically none from the United States (Virginia, £22) ; Russia 
and Sweden sent £41,000 worth of tar to England; while Virginia 
and the Carolinas sent £18,000 worth. Seven times the amount 
of pitch came from Russia and Sweden that was imported from 
America. In timber it is the same story—timber of all varieties 
imported from Norway, Russia, and Sweden was valued at 
£150,000, while that from America came to £10,706. The state- 
ment frequently made that England found an adequate new 
source of supply of naval stores, which enabled her to escape from 
the difficulties that sometimes arose in the Baltic, is therefore not 
borne out by the figures. 

Although the considerable importation of iron from Sweden 
in the first part of the eighteenth century and from Russia in the 
middle of the century accounted for part of the adverse balance 
of trade, this question could not be treated in the same way as 
that of naval stores. Tar, pitch, and timber were not produced 
in this country—they were essential raw materials of industry— 
and consequently it was simply a matter of choosing where they 
should be sought. Iron was produced at home ; it was an industry 
which in 1719 is said to have employed 200,000 men. Owing to 
the shortage of fuel it was a decaying industry ; but a decaying 
industry is all the more tenacious of its privileges. The iron- 
masters were protectionist, and were as jealous of possible develop- 
ments in the American colonies as they were of the competition 
of the Baltic countries. For their own part, disturbances in the 
north, such as the misunderstanding with Sweden in 1717, were 
not unwelcome, because they cut off competitive supplies and 
caused the price of iron to soar up. Merchants and hardware 
manufacturers could not view such a position with the same com- 
placency. This opposition of interests placed iron ina different 
category from naval stores. So, while mercantilist writers were 
anxious to divert the iron trade from the Baltic to the American 
colonies, they found their proposals aroused strong opposition at 
home. In the Act of 1705 iron was not included with naval stores 
among the commodities the production of which was to be 
encouraged in the American colonies. Nor did the crisis of 1717 
lead to legislation, although a Bill was promoted in 1718 to 
encourage the iron industry in the colonies. The difficulty of 
reconciling divergent interests postponed legislation on the 
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subject until 1750, and even then a compromise had to be adopted. 
The preamble to the Act of that year is a characteristic expression 
of the trade policy of the period, and it incidentally shows how 
complicated it could become with respect to some commodities. 
“ Whereas the importation of bar iron from his Majesty’s colonies 
in America, into the port of London, and the importation of pig- 
iron from the said colonies into any part of Great Britain, and the 
manufacture of such bar and pig iron in Great Britain, will be a 
great advantage not only to the said colonies, but also to this 
kingdom, by furnishing the manufacturers of iron with a supply 
of that useful and necessary commodity, and by means thereof 
large sums of money, now annually paid for iron to foreigners, 
will be saved to this kingdom, and a greater quantity of the 
woollen and other manufactures of Great Britain will be exported 
to America in exchange for such iron imported... .” (i) Bar 
iron was to be imported to London—and London only—duty free. 
The English ironmasters did not object to this because they did 
not supply London craftsmen with iron. London imported what 
it required from Sweden. So this provision might damage the 
Swedish trade. That it should not adversely affect the native 
industry another clause forbade the carrying of American bar 
iron from London coastwise or ten miles by land. As a matter 
of fact the importation of bar iron from America was unimportant, 
and showed no tendency to increase until some years after these 
limitations were removed in1757. Inthe best year of the colonial 
period 2,200 tons of American bar iron were imported as against 
43,600 tons of foreign bar iron, mostly from Russia and Sweden. 
Twenty years later—r7g1—when important changes had taken 
place in the English iron industry the figures were: American 
bar iron, 87 tons ; Foreign bar iron, 57,000 tons. (ii) Pig iron was 
admitted through any port. Much larger quantities of pig-iron 
were already being imported from the colonies, the duty being 
only 3s. g}d.a ton. Pig-iron was regarded as the raw material of 
manufactures, and its production in England was limited by the 
fuel difficulty which had not yet been completely removed.. As 
against its free admission must be set the fact that in 1764 it was 
‘‘ enumerated,” that is, could only be sent to Great Britain. In 
1771 the importation of American pig-iron amounted to 5,300 
tons—the highest figures for the colonial period; twenty years 
later it had fallen to 2,900 tons. (iii) The Act, it was hoped, would 
react unfavourably on the Baltic countries. As a matter of fact 
it did not. For it must be remembered that the iron imported 
from Sweden and Russia was almost exclusively bar iron, and the 
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import of foreign bar iron mounted up to 57,000 tons in 1791. (iv) 
It follows from these facts that the iron trade with America did 
little either to improve the balance of trade with the Baltic or to 
increase the sale of English woollens in America—the other two 
objects contemplated in the preamble. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that the whole problem was changed in its nature and 
extent by the revolution in the iron industry effected in the later 
decades of the century. 

While the trade with the Baltic was looked upon with disfavour, 
that with the West Indies and Africa was greatly valued. The 
West Indies entirely depended on this country for textiles, and 
they supplied great quantities of sugar, ginger, pimento, and other 
products, for which there was a growing demand in England, and 
(what was regarded as more important) a good market abroad. 
The West Indian labour was supplied by the slave trade with 
Africa. ‘‘ Our trade with Africa,’’ declared Gee, “is very pro- 
fitable to the nation in general; it has this advantage, that it 
carries no money out, and not only supplies our plantations with 
servants, but brings in a great deal of bullion for those that are 
sold to the Spanish West Indies, besides gold dust, and other com- 
modities, as redwood, teeth, Guinea grain, etc., some of which are 
re-exported.”’ And he has no qualms about the slave trade, for he 
continues: ‘‘ The supplying our plantations with negroes is of 
that extraordinary advantage to us that the planting sugar and 
tobacco, and carrying on trade there, could not be supported 
without them; which plantations . . . are the great causes of 
the increase of the riches of the kingdom.” His chief concern is 
that the Royal African Company should not monopolise the 
trading in slaves, for this might mean a restriction on the supply 
in the West Indies. 

Sugar was one of the most important new staples of the 
eighteenth century. In the previous century Portugal had intro- 
duced the use of Brazilian sugar, but she had found it impossible 
to compete with English growers in the West Indies. For a time 
the latter enjoyed a practical monopoly. The price which they 
charged encouraged the French in the West Indies to promote 
sugar production. By 1740 the French had largely captured the 
European markets. The “ Molasses Act” of 1733, it will be 
remembered, was designed to cripple the French West Indies, 
in as far as they traded with the American colonies. But this 
Act was at first a dead letter, and the English planters did not 
seriously suffer from French competition because the demand for 
sugar was increasing so rapidly that the British market could 
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practically absorb all they could produce. In 1760, for instance, 
England imported 1,374,000 cwts. of British plantation sugar, of 
which only 200,000 cwts. were re-exported, either raw or refined. 
Still, the success of the French in capturing the European markets 
caused considerable heart searching. Various reasons were given 
for the fact that the French could afford to sell sugar at a lower 
rate than the English planters. Dean Tucker, in his Essay on 
Trade, sums up the controversy impartially enough when he says: 
“ It is not owing to any superior skill in them, or wrong conduct in 
us, nor yet any greater economy in their planters, or profuseness 
in ours (for, upon the strictest inquiry, both will be found to be 
very culpable), that they exceed us in the cheapness or goodness 
of their commodities ; but because our Leeward islands are worn 
out, being originally of no depth of soil; and the ground is more 
upon a level, consequently more subject to be burnt up; whereas 
their islands are still very good.”’ Tucker, however, was one of 
the rationalists of the period in trade matters. It is quite clear 
from the history of the Molasses Act that the French success was 
regarded with considerable jealousy. Although the annual im- 
portation of Plantation sugar showed a steady increase to the end 
of the century, the great proportion was absorbed by the home 
demand. The mercantilists, on the other hand, laid great stress 
on the value of re-exports. 

The feeling that France enjoyed some advantage in sugar 
production made the British West Indian interest—and Lord 
Shelburne declared in November, 1778, that “‘ there was scarcely 
ten miles together throughout the country where the house and 
estate of a rich West Indian were not to be seen””—determined that 
it would do all in its power to retain cheap labour, i.e. African 
negroes as slaves. It was fully recognised, too, that the prosperity 
of the African settlements depended on the slave trade. ‘‘ The 
trade to Africa,’’ says Postlethwayt, “‘is the first principle and 
foundation of all the rest, the mainspring of the machine which set 
every wheel in motion . . . the African trade is so very bene- 
ficial to Great Britain, so essentially necessary to the very being 
of her colonies, that without it neither could we flourish nor they 
long subsist... .” 

The importance attached to the trade with Africa is illustrated 
by the action of the Government when the Royal African Company 
was in difficulties in the middle of the century. A new company of 
merchants trading to Africa was incorporated under the terms of 
an Act of 1750—it was a regulated company with the low admis- 
sion fine of 40s. under the control of a committee of nine which 
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was to be annually elected by the freemen of the three ports of 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool. The maintenance of the forts 
involved an annual Parliamentary grant, and the Board of Trade 
exercised general powers of report and investigation over the 
trading policy of the company. It was, in fact, an early example 
of attempted dual control, and the terms of the Act meant that 
the conduct of the trade regularly came before Parliament when 
the annual grant was moved. That the committee of nine and 
the Board of Trade did not always see eye to eye is shown by the 
fact that the committee was constrained to abandon its project 
of promoting the cultivation of cotton and indigo in 1752 because 
the Board of Trade expressed its strong disapproval. The details 
of the African trade have not been fully worked out, though there 
is no lack of material. The Surveyor-General’s figures are par- 
ticularly notable for the difference between the value of exports 
and imports. The value of exports sometimes is twelve or even 
fifteen times greater than that of imports. In general, the direct 
imports from Africa were small, and since gold dust figured 
among them, the fact was doubly impressive to the mercantilist 
observer. The chief imports from Africa in I79I were gum 
(£25,000), elephants’ teeth (£13,500), beeswax (£7,400), and raw 
goat skins ({10,000)—obviously a relatively unimportant trade. 
On the other hand, the exports were: iron bars (£12,000), wrought 
brass (£29,000), gunpowder (£47,000), linen goods (£15,000), 
woollens (£45,000), Geneva spirits (£3,800), British spirits (£23,000), 
rum (£4,109), tobacco (£12,000)—obviously largely a vicious 
trade. But the most notable item, accounting for over two- 
thirds of the total value of exports, was prohibited Indian piece- 
goods, set down at the great sum of £227,964. In this year the 
East India sales of prohibited cottons amounted to £272,000 in 
London; consequently Africa was the main market for these 
goods. The excess of exports over imports is some measure of 
the money expended in the slave trade; it was for the most part 
sent to Africa in the shape of Indian cotton piece-goods, the use 
of which was prohibited in England. One is glad to know that the 
natives were not passively content with what this country did not 
want, or was not allowed to want. In 1773 an officer in the African 
service wrote home insisting that particular attention must be 
paid to the pattern and quality of the chintz sent out, the natives 
having distinctive tastes in these matters. So, amid much that 
must have been sordid enough, the dictates of fashion could not be 
entirely set at nought. But the protests of the humanitarians 
against the basis of the African trade were beginning to be heard. 
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In this very year (1791) Granville Sharpe, Samuel Whitbread, and 
others were moving for incorporation asa company to trade with 
Africa, alleging in favour of their plan the entirely practical 
consideration that “the trade of slaves was an insuperable 
obstacle to the civilisation and cultivation of Africa; and that 
. . . Africa might soon become an inexhaustible source of raw 
materials, a vast market for British manufactures...” They 
were a century before their time, for, as Professor Knowles has 
shown us, the discovery of the importance of the tropics is of very 
recent date. 

The favour with which the trade with Africa and the West 
Indies was regarded contrasts very strongly with the attitude 
towards trade with the East. From its inception this trade had 
aroused misgivings. It had called for the export of bullion as a 
necessary condition of its development ; and when it had begun 
to grow it had brought in textiles, which threatened to compete 
with the staple industry. From the outset the advocates of this 
trade had had to fight against accepted economic doctrines, 
thereby contributing very materially to the building up of more 
comprehensive theories of foreign trade. In the eighteenth 
century the mantle of Thomas Mun and Josiah Child fell upon 
another director of the East India Company—Matthew Decker. 
He advocated open ports as a means of extending trade, and the 
abolition of bounties on the export of corn as early as 1744. 
These heresies of a director of the Company could only have 
strengthened the suspicions with which its activities were re- 
garded. To the end of the century it was customary to contrast 
the advantages of the West Indian and East Indian trades in 
favour of the former. You will find in Bryan Edwards’s History 
of the British Colonies in the West Indies (1793) a characteristic 
“comparative view of the two greatest branches of British 
commerce.” He alleges that the capital employed in the East 
Indian trade was £18,000,000 as against £70,000,000 in the West 
Indian. The value of goods exported annually to the East was 
£1,500,000; to the West Indies, £3,800,000 ; the imports from 
the East were valued at £5,000,000; from the West Indies, at 
£7,800,000. And he concludes with what he conceives to be an 
unanswerable argument—‘ the great difference arises from the 
circumstance that the trade to the West Indies is carried on with 
our own colonial possessions, which the settlements in the East 
never were, nor ever can be considered.” 

On the side of exports the East India Company was constantly 
criticised because it did not find a more extensive sale for English 
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woollens. There is no doubt that the Company did what it could 
to remove this reproach; for in popular discussion it was a 
most seriousallegation. Asa matter of fact, woollens were the most 
valuable single export from this country to India; in 1791 long- 
cloths were valued at £101,000 and perpets and serges at £203,000. 
Although a greater variety of cloths were sent to the West Indies 
the total value was not so great as that of the total value sent to 
theEast. (West Indies, £180,000.) But the exports to India were 
much more limited in character. They fell (apart from bullion) 
into a few groups, of which the most important. were woollens 
(already referred to), and to which we may add beaver hats (in 
1791 valued at £39,000) as part of clothing ; metals, i.e. iron bars 
(£15,000), wrought iron (£111,000), steel (£60,000), wrought brass 
(£36,000), wrought copper (£49,000), lead (£14,000), tin (£50,000). 
In a third group we may put cordage (£40,000) and sail cloth 
(£16,000), and in a fourth rum (£15,000) and French wines 
(£10,000). This practically exhausts the list. On the whole, 
considering the extent of the eastern trade, contemporaries felt 
that it was a disappointing market as far as English manufactures 
were concerned. The export of woollens was entirely over- 
balanced by the import of calicoes (£437,000) and muslins 
(£438,000). Further, on the import side there were commodities 
which had exhibited a remarkable tendency to expand in the 
eighteenth century. Foremost among these was tea. In 1698, 
22,290 lb. were imported from India; in 1760, 2,911,000 Ib. ; 
and in 1791, 22,183,000 Ib. (the latter was valued at £2,218,000). 
These figures reveal the most striking change in the constitution 
of family budgets in the period. Moralists denounced the new 
vice in vain. Tea was heavily taxed, with the result that it was 
smuggled into the country in large quantities; and in the end 
Pitt bowed to the inevitable and greatly reduced the duties. If 
the people would have tea, it seemed desirable to find some new 
source of it, for otherwise the balance of trade with India would 
become still more unfavourable. Hence the suggestions that it 
might be grown in Carolina, which we have seen Joshua Gee 
threw out. There was also a great increase in the import of coffee 
until the middle of the century, when the principle of substitution 
came into very active operation and tea was preferred to coffee ; 
also the supply from the West Indies increased more rapidly than 
that from the East until by 1791 40,736 cwt. were imported from 
the West as against 5,365 cwt. from the East. It is interesting 
to notice, however, that English taste preferred eastern coffee ; 
for the bulk of the West Indian coffee was re-exported (33,604 
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cwt.) while practically the whole of the eastern coffee was 
retained (all but 37 cwt.); but the greater demand for tea is 
shown by the fact that a very small quantity of the enormous 
imports was re-exported (5,798 lb.), except to Ireland, which took 
nearly 2,000,000 lb. The argument, classical since the time of 
Mun, that the East Indian trade was not harmful, because of the 
high profits made on re-exportation of Indian goods, did not apply 
to tea, and tea was the great novelty of the Indian trade in the 
eighteenth century. 

What is called the ‘old colonial policy” is often regarded 
as an end in itself; it was merely the expression of a much 
wider scheme for what was conceived to be the advantageous 
conduct of foreign trade. Attention has naturally been 
attracted by the resistance of the American colonies and 
by the arguments of Adam Smith as factors in the break 
up of the scheme. But the simple fact is that the scheme 
did not work. It did not work, partly because it was based 
on a false theory, and partly because it defied facts. ‘‘In 
endeavouring to force nature,’ remarked Decker, ‘‘ the ex- 
pense is certain, but the success doubtful.’”’ Failure—and a 
feeling of the growing complexity of the problem—introduced the 
beginnings of a change of attitude in the later decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

I have contended that the characteristic features of commercial 
policy of the eighteenth century are to be traced back to the ideas 
of the quarter century of peace between the Treaty of Utrecht 
and the outbreak of the Spanish War in 1739. It is impossible 
here to trace in detail how these principles were influenced by the 
successive wars—that of the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years’ 
War, and the war with the American colonies, which led to the 
virtual isolation of Great Britain in Europe; but to represent 
these wars as primarily commercial seems to me misleading. It 
is significant that France was in each case in the camp opposed to 
Great Britain, for it brought the ambitions of the two countries 
in the East and West within the sphere of politics and settled the 
fate of their respective projects on the battlefields of Europe. 
The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) had restored the status quo 
ante bellum; but the Peace of Paris (1763) involved considerable 
cessions of French colonial territory to Great Britain. These 
gains led directly to the great schism in the British Empire—the 
loss of the American colonies and the intervention of France in 
the interest of the colonists. With the Treaty of Versailles (1783) 
we enter upon a new chapter. 
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In that treaty provision was made for the appointment of 
commissioners to revise the commercial relations between England 
and France. Up to this point the relations had been regulated by 
the treaty of 1713, the two important clauses of which Parliament 
had refused to ratify. The remaining part of the treaty was 
operative, except during years of war, but it merely covered the 
ordinary terms of recognition of the rights of merchants, of com- 
mon action against piracy, and of conditions governing reprisals. 
It did not include any tariff concessions. Nor were any such 
concessions given in subsequent treaties of peace—Aix-la-Chap- 
elle (1748) or Paris (1763)—but, as has been said, the Treaty of 
Versailles (1783) did contemplate a new arrangement. France 
took the initiative in the matter, but for two years little progress 
was made. Pitt himself gave prior place to his projected treaty 
with the Irish Parliament. After the failure of that scheme, how- 
ever, he took up the threads of the French negotiations. William 
Eden was appointed to carry on the negotiations with the French 
ministers. 

The history of the negotiation of the commercial treaty of 1786 
shows how difficult it is to distinguish between economic and 
political motives. As far as the French ministers were concerned 
political motives seem to have dominated. They were sincerely 
anxious to secure a better understanding with Great Britain. 
French commercial interests do not appear to have been well 
acquainted with what was going on; and what outcry there was 
in France followed the conclusion of the treaty. In Great Britain 
politicians were divided—the foreign secretary, Carmarthen, still 
suspected French sincerity. To his mind there must be some deep- 
laid design behind the French support of the idea of a commercial 
treaty. She wished, he thought, to drive a wedge between Eng- 
land and her friends, such as Portugal, in order to secure her 
complete isolation. Champions of the old restrictive system, of 
whom Lord Sheffield is a good example, declared that a treaty 
with France would inevitably be injurious to this country. There 
was a strong Parliamentary opposition. Yet Pitt succeeded 
where Bolingbroke had failed in 1713. This was, to a considerable 
extent, due to a change in opinion among merchants and in- 
dustrialists. They were no longer convinced that the restrictions 
on French trade were necessary or beneficial. Many of them sent 
their views to Pitt. Among these one deserves particular mention. 
Benjamin Eyre, a London merchant, made the interesting obser- 
vation that Great Britain could always rely on her natural ad- 
vantage over France, because she had deposits of coal and iron in 
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close proximity—which is, of course, the main explanation of 
Great Britain’s industrial development as compared with that of 
France in the nineteenth century. He also thought that, thanks 
to enclosures, Great Britain would have the advantage in the 
production of raw wool; and even in silk he considered com- 
petition with France would be possible, provided raw silk from 
the East was admitted duty free. Pitt was also gratified to hear 
from Eden that Josiah Wedgwood approved of his appointment, 
and was willing to forward the treaty as far as he was able. Since 
Wedgwood had taken such a prominent part in defeating the Irish 
propositions his adhesion to the new project was notable. Writing 
to Eden in January, 1786, Wedgwood says: ‘‘ With regard to our 
particular manufacture we only wish for a fair and simple reci- 
procity, and I suppose that our Manchester and Birmingham 
friends would be willing to give and take in the same way.” And 
Wedgwood celebrated the ultimate conclusion of the treaty in a 
characteristicmanner. He tellsEden: “‘ I have modelled two bas- 
reliefs, representing the commercial treaty with France. One of 
them consists of three figures, Mercury as the god of commerce, 
uniting the hands of England and France. On the other bas- 
relief is represented the temple of Janus shut, and the door 
bolted. . . Mars ina violent rage is going to burst the door open 
with his spear, but Peace arrests his arm and says, or seems to say, 
that the door so bolted is not to be broken open.’”” Wedgwood 
was naturally accused of inconsistency, and was violently attacked 
by some manufacturers, but ina short time the clamour died down. 
The serious opposition which had been threatened by the silk 
trade was bought off by Pitt’s consent to continue the exclusion 
of French silks. Eden found this concession difficult to justify in 
France, particularly as he was pressing for the admission of 
Lancashire cottons into that country at low rates. The silk 
industry had exercised an undue influence on commercial relations 
with France throughout the century, and continued to embarrass 
successive governments by its insistence on the absolute necessity 
of protection. As late as 1820 Lord Liverpool, then Prime 
Minister, bluntly expressed his regret that the industry had ever 
been introduced into England, for, as he said, it was completely 
artificial, using that term in a different (and more defensible) sense 
than we do now. But since so much capital had been invested in 
it, and it employed 50,000 persons, he granted it could not be 
abandoned. There was also the question of the Methuen Treaty 
with Portugal. The French naturally wanted the tax on wines 
to be reduced, and it was agreed that French wines should pay 
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the same rate as Portuguese wines were paying, ie. that the tax 
should be reduced from £96 to £45 the tun. The French under- 
stood this to mean equality of treatment; but the Portuguese 
claimed the benefit of the Methuen Treaty, i.e. that it should have 
one-third of the duty taken off. This was allowed ; so Portuguese 
wines paid £30 the tun. 

Since the case for the silk industry was recognised and the 
Methuen Treaty was allowed to operate in principle, the opposi- 
tion was rather disarmed. Eden himself regretted that Pitt had 
given in to the silk manufacturers, and he did not anticipate that 
French wines would not enjoy equality of treatment. Still the 
treaty marked a complete departure from the restrictions of the 
eighteenth century. Intercourse between England and France 
was put on a new basis. Prohibitive duties, for the most part, 
gave place to moderate duties. The treaty came into operation 
in May, 1787. Unfortunately it did not have a fair trial, for in 
two years the Revolution broke out in France, and in 1793 Great 
Britain and France were again at war. While it was in operation 
it led to a considerable expansion of exports to France. There 
were loud complaints of competition in France, in particular from 
Lyons and Normandy, the French manufacturers pointing out 
that in England the textiles employed new machinery and other 
industries were based on the consumption of coal. 

T have endeavoured to show that the eighteenth century cannot 
be treated as a single period dominated by one set of ideas. Inthe 
first part of the century commercial policy was not clearly defined. 
During the middle years commercial aims were much more 
definite, certain interests, as, for instance, the West Indian 
interest, being very powerful. In the later decades of the century, 
owing partly to the failure of policy to achieve what it aimed at, 
and partly to the emergence of new industrial interests, modifica- 
tions set in which were destined to change the whole basis of 
foreign trade. A. typical example of the new forces is afforded by 
the consequences of the growing demand for raw cotton. In 1791, 
28,700,000 Ib. were imported, considerably more than half of it 
indirectly. The main source of this indirect supply was Portugal 
—some 7,000,000 lb. This was practically all Brazilian cotton 
required for the new muslin manufacture in this country. The 
result of this heavy importation was that the balance of trade 
with Portugal, which the Methuen Treaty was designed to make 
favourable to Britain, became unfavourable. Economic forces 
had defeated one of the most admired achievements of mer- 
cantilist policy. 
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The Translator of the Vindicize Contra 


Tyrannos 
By SYDNEY HERBERT. 


In his introduction to the reprint of the 1689 translation of the 
Vindici@, Mr. H. J. Laski writes: ‘‘ It is perhaps a service due to 
a picturesque legend to note that the copy in the British Museum 
of the edition of 1648 attributes the work to one William Walker 
of Darnel, near Sheffield, who cut off the head of Charles I. The 
anonymous commentator was perhaps drawing upon a fervid 
imagination.”” He adds in a footnote: ‘‘ This William Walker 
seems unknown to any authority.”! One is tempted to believe 
that Mr. Laski considers William Walker a sort of literary Mrs. 
Harris; if so, he does that worthy less than justice. Whether 
he was or was not the executioner of Charles I and the translator 
of the Vindicie are questions which must remain doubtful, but 
there can be no doubt of his existence. The ascertainable facts 
about him are as follows : 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1768,? gives 
the following extract from the parish register of Sheffield : 

Baptizati 
Willm. fil. Robti Walker, 2nd Sept. 162r. 
Sepult. 
Willus Walker, gen. de Darnal, 16 Novr. 1700. 


Acertain E. Goodwin, writing in the same journal for November, 
1767, cites an inscription copied, he says, ‘‘ from a brass plate 
which was affixed to the fourth wall in Trinity church in this 
town,” i.e. Sheffield. The wording of the inscription is of some 
importance in view of what follows, so may be quoted in full : 

Hic Jacet 
Gulielmus Walker, qui variis durante nupero interregno, muniis 
arduis sub Mercurii non Martio vexillo laudabiliter functus, 
redeunte rege Carolo secundo, in prediolum paternum, templo 
huic vicinum, se lubens subduxit; ubi, cum Mathematices 
aliarumque Scientarium Studio per multos annos posuisset, 
1 Introduction, p. 60. 


2 Vol. XXXVIII, p. ro. 
3 Vol. XX XVII, p. 548. 
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tandem fatis cessit decimo quarto die Novembris, Anno Dom. 
1700.} 

There is no doubt, then, as to the physical existence of William 
Walker of Darnall. But did he (1) translate the Vindicig, and 
(2) cut off the head of Charles 1? To begin with the evidence 
for his authorship. 

In the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis? is a statement to the effect 
that ‘‘a few years ago,” i.e. before 1780, a copy of the original 
edition of the Vindicie was bought from the library of a reverend 
dignitary. This contained an inscription, “‘ Will and Walke 
aright,’’ and immediately underneath ‘“ Will. Walker.’”’ A copy 
of the book translated was, therefore, at one time in the 
possession of a William Walker, but there is no certainty, of 
course, that he was the mathematician of Darnall. 

But these same Memoirs provide interesting evidence that the 
authorship of the translation was ascribed to one Walker as early 
as 1649. ‘‘ The Presbyterian ministers, in 1649,’ says the writer, 
founding himself on Bayle’s Dissertation, ‘‘ found it necessary to 
vindicate themselves against the imputation of holding anti- 
monarchical principles, which their adversary, a popish priest, 
said they derived from Beza, as the author of the Vindicize contra 
Tyrannos. They defended themselves, and exculpated Beza 

. . , and insisted that the Vindiciz, etc., was written by Parsons 
the Jesuit ; concluding their apology with these words: 


““ There is a Parliament-man now sitting in the House of 
Commons who has caused Junius Brutus’s work to be translated 
into English by the same Walker who has written the Monthly 
Mercuries. This translation has been published; but lest it 
should be known that it is the Jesuit Parsons’s book, Junius 
Brutus’s name has been left out, and another title put to it.’ ’’ 


Here we come tantalisingly close to solid ground ; there is not 
only the statement that one Walker was‘the translator, but the 
reference to the Monthly Mercuries links up with the Sheffield 
inscription, for, as the author of the Memoirs reasonably says, 
the words sub Mercurit vexillo ‘‘ seem to be so plain an allusion to’ 
his writing the Monthly Mercuries during the interregnum, that 
we may conclude with high probability . . . that we have found, 
in this William Walker, the indentical translator of Languet’s 
Vindiciz.’’* Still, certainty cannot be considered as acquired. 


1 John Hunter in his Hallamshive (ed. 1819), p. 144, cites the same inscription, 
but calls the church St. Peter’s. 


2 Vol. I, p. 132. 
3 Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 131. * Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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To turn now to the identification of Walker with the masked 
headsman of Whitehall. It is to be observed that as early as 
1660 the executioner’s name was said to be Walker. At the 
trials of the regicides Axtell and Hewlett (or Hulet) in that year, 
a certain Lieut.-Col. Nelson gave evidence against them to the 
effect that, in a conversation at Dublin, Axtell had named Walker 
and Hewlett as the executioners and said that they received £30 
for their pains. Nelson’s second version. of his tale was that 
Walker gave the blow and Hewlett took up the head. Nelson’s 
evidence is not impressive; one feels that he would have fared 
badly at the hands of a competent cross-examiner. At Hewlett’s 
trial several witnesses gave evidence, most of it obviously worth- 
less, designed to saddle him with the act ; others stated reasons 
for believing that Brandon, the hangman, was the guilty person.? 
“ After a more than ordinary time of consultation”’ the jury 
brought in a verdict against Hewlett, but this seems to have 
been too much even for the Restoration Government, and he 
was finally reprieved.? 

The grounds for identifying Walker of Darnall with the Walker 
of Nelson’s dubious testimony are slight. The earlier of the two 
writers in the Gentleman’s Magazine states: “It is a current report 
among the oldest people here, that this man, when upon his 
death bed, was in the utmost distress and anxiety of mind ; from 
which he could not be relieved till he had openly confessed that 
King Charles I was beheaded by his hand.”’ He has also a story 
that a warrant was actually sent down for Walker’s arrest, but 
that he escaped by hiding in a neighbouring village. The cor- 
respondent of 1768 confirms the existence of these rumours and 
adds that many of Walker’s papers were then in the hands of a 
Miss Chaloner, resident at Darnall. These documents were 
described subsequently by John Hunter; according to him, they 
showed ‘‘a literary turn, and an inclination to topographical 
pursuits.” He adds that the Company of Cutlers of Hallamshire 
made Walker an honorary freeman of their body, a fact which, 
as he points out, hardly squares with the theory of a regicide 
continually cowering under the threat of arrest. 

It 1s easy to see how the headsman legend came to be attached 
to Walker’s name. Here was an individual who had apparently 
been absent from his native place at the time of the king’s execu- 


1 State Trials, Vol. V, pp. 1155 and 1190. 
2 Ibid, Vol. V, pp. 1193-4. 

3 Ludlow’s Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 323. 

# Vol. XXXVII, pp. 548-9. 

5 Hallamshire, p. 254. 
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tion, engaged in mysterious activities. Possibly his opinions 
were known to be republican. A certain Walker is alleged to 
have wielded the axe at Whitehall ; the rumour spreads about the 
country and the charitable inhabitants of Darnall identify the 
miscreant with their studious neighbour! The death-bed stories 
are exactly the sort of legend in which pious malevolence rejoices. 
The list of unpopular names to which such fictions have been 
attached is long. 

The names of the “‘two men in disguises and vizors’’ who 
“stood upon the scaffold for executioners’”’ are never likely to 
be forthcoming ; many persons were nominated by rumour for 
that bad eminence. Hugh Peters, for instance, was charged 
with the act ; Lilly the astrologer assured the House of Commons 
that Joyce was really the man. Rumbold at his trial in 1685, 
was questioned as to whether he were the mysterious person.? 
Others, as we have seen, believed him to have been Hewlett ; 
others, again, Gregory Brandon, the common hangman. But the 
case against any of these is more plausible than that against 
William Walker of Darnall. 


1 See his History of His Life and Times, pp. 89-90. 
2 State Trials, Vol. XI, p. 882.” 
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The Economics of Family Endowment 
By EVELINE M. Burns 


For those who have eyes to see, an exciting social revolution can 
be watched at the present time. It is no less than the return of 
the family into its own. Society is beginning to realise that if 
the maintenance and training of its future members is to be carried 
on by the family as a social unit, the economic welfare of indi- 
viduals is materially influenced by the numbers of which the 
family group is composed and the total income allotted to it. 
Economics, in other words, is beginning to take account of the 
family as an institution. 

The practical results of this changing attitude were seen before 
the war in the special income tax allowances which were granted 
to the head of a family, but the real step forward was taken 
during the war. The adoption of food rationing schemes in many 
countries accustomed people to a distribution according to need, 
which could be defended on purely economic grounds. Moreover, 
the rapid rise in prices, which was particularly marked on the 
Continent, made the intolerable position of the married man 
with a family impossible to ignore. In many countries special 
cost of living bonuses gave a greater increase to the head of a 
family than to the single worker. During the war again, separa- 
tion allowances to soldiers varied with family obligations, and the 
same principle has been adopted in the payment of unemployment 
benefit. At the same time the unsatisfactory results of giving 
the wage earner a flat rate wage irrespective of the size of the 
family to be maintained out of it, were being emphasised from a 
new angle in those Australian States where the payment of a 
living wage was accepted as the cardinal principle of wage regu- 
lation. This tendency to superimpose a system of payment 
according to the number of dependents, on the existing system of 
payment according to value of service rendered, has ultimately 
found expression in various projects of Family Endowment. This 
term is used very loosely, and at least five distinct types, embody- 
ing entirely different principles, can be distinguished. 

In the first of these, Family Endowment is introduced as part 
of the wages system on the initiative of the employer, and is 
administered, and in theory financed, entirely by him. This 
system has reached its highest development in France, where it 
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now applies to some half a million workers. A detailed account 
of the different schemes is given in a recent publication of the 
International Labour Office. but the general scheme is well 
known. In addition to the ordinary wages paid to workers, the 
employer pays a supplementary sum based on the family responsi- 
bilities of the individual worker. He may either make the pay- 
ments himself, or he may contribute with other employers to an 
equalisation fund or caisse, which by imposing the same burden 
on all employers in relation to the scale of their businesses, pre- 
vents discrimination against the employment of married men. 
The caisse allots the payments as between members by multi- 
plying the allowance decided upon by the estimated number of 
wives, children or other dependents in respect of whom it is to 
be paid. This sum is then proportioned among employers accord- 
ing to the number of workers they employ, the number of hours 
worked, or the total wages bill. The allowances may be paid 
either by the caisse or directly by the employer. Where the 
Jatter method prevails, employers of workers with more than the 
average number of children will receive a rebate from the caisse, 
while those largely employing childless or single workers will pay 
into the caisse the difference between the payment actually made 
to the workers and the sum at which they were assessed. The 
payment of the allowance may be made to the mother or to the 
worker. 

The second form of Family Endowment is that in which workers 
contribute to a central fund and receive therefrom benefits in 
proportion to their family responsibilities. It has been suggested 
that this scheme should be adopted in certain professions, of 
which teaching is one. In fact, of course, it may quite frequently 
happen that the scheme whereby payments are apparently made 
on the initiative of the employer, resolves itself into this second 
type if the payments are merely made out of what would other- 
wise have been a general increase in wages, or if wages are ulti- 
mately lowered. 

In the third place it has been suggested, notably by Sir William 
Beveridge, that a Family Endowment scheme should be run in 
conjunction with the existing State insurance systems. This 
would combine compulsory payments both by employers and 
workers with a state contribution, and thus introduces a new 
element. More far reaching still is the proposal that allowances, 


1 Family Allowances. The Remuneration of Labour according to need. Inter- 
national Labour Office Studies, Series D, No. 13. 1924. An excellent account 
is also given by Paul Douglas, ‘‘ Family Allowances and Clearing Funds in 
France,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1924. 
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financed out of general taxation, should be paid in respect of all 
children. Many French trade unionists have insisted that this is 
the only form of Family Endowment which they will contem- 
plate, and such a scheme was outlined in the unsuccessful Mother- 
hood Endowment Bill which was introduced into the Parliament 
of New South Walesin 1921. Finally, Family Endowment based 
on compulsory contributions from employers to a central fund 
has been proposed in Australia as a means to ensure a living 
wage to the father of a large family and at the same time avoid 
paying for a large number of non-existent children. In other 
words, it is an administrative device to overcome the technical 
difficulties of applying a universal living wage policy. 

A scheme which claims to alleviate much of the helpless 
misery to which many children are now condemned cannot 
fail to have a wide appeal, and these experiments and sugges- 
tions have had a surprisingly favourable reception. Such 
unqualified approval arouses one’s suspicions. It is seldom that 
a scheme of social reform receives blessings from all quarters. 
The arguments in its favour are numerous and frequently 
inconsistent. We are told that Family Endowment will be a 
recognition of the status of women and of their work as child- 
bearers, that it will promote the cause of feminism by abolish- 
ing the old argument that men must receive higher wages because 
they have families to support, and will therefore ensure the 
triumph of equal pay for equal work as between men and women. 
The patriot to whom numbers are everything claims that it will 
promote an increase in the birth rate by removing the monetary 
disabilities of parenthood; the Malthusian is less happy, but 
hopes that it may, by removing extreme poverty, lead to the growth 
of a more far-seeing point of view which will result in a diminished 
birth rate. The employer sees in it a means of reducing his labour 
turnover and combating industrial unrest, by use of the power 
to withhold the allowance in times of strikes or voluntary absence. 
To those who are distressed at the size of our national drink bill 
and the amount of money spent on gambling, Family Endowment 
provides a means of saving the unmarried man from himself. If 
he contributes to the support of his neighbours’ children, he has 
less to spend in riotous living. The economist, who observes the 
bad distribution of savings as between material and human 
capital, and sees everywhere human beings badly fed, badly 
housed, and badly educated, regards Family Endowment as a 
readjustment of the balance in favour of human capital. More- 
over, in so far as Family Endowment is a distribution of income 
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more closely in accordance with need, the marginal utility of 
society’s income is increased and the economist cannot withhold 
his approval. 

The validity of these claims depends very largely upon the 
method which is adopted. The advantage of Family Endowment 
as part of a living wage system can be conceded at once. The 
difficulty of declaring a real living wage for all workers irrespective 
of their family responsibilities has been met not only in Australia, 
but also in the United States of America. It has been most 
marked in Australia where the wages of men are more widely 
regulated. At first, all wages were fixed for a normal family, 
usually a man, his wife and three children, but as the living wage 
came to be calculated with greater exactitude and more gener- 
osity, it was seen that the number of children in a family made a 
very real difference to the adequacy of the wage, and that in fact, 
very few families were ‘‘normal.” The crisis came in 1921, when 
the Federal Basic Wage Commission reported that the living 
wage for a normal family was £5 16s. a week, and when the 
Commonwealth statistician declared that the total wealth of the 
country was not adequate to pay this sum to all wage earners. 
As a result, the Chairman of the Basic Wage Commission evolved 
a scheme of Family Endowment, which would levy on each 
employer a flat rate payment in respect of each worker, based on 
the estimated cost of keeping all the children in the Common- 
wealth. Payments would be made to the mothers, and a living 
wage could be paid to all workers without materially increasing 
the burden on employers. The question of the relation of the 
living wage to the total productivity of the country is bound to 
arise sooner or later (it arose in New South Wales before the 
Federal Basic Wage Commission was set up, and led to an unsuc- 
cessful Maintenance of Children Bill in 1919), and in so far as the 
disparity is due to the payment of wages in respect of non-existent 
children, Family Endowment is a solution, and probably the only 
one. 

The effects of the other forms of Family Endowment are not so 
easy to determine. Where allowances are paid on the initiative 
of employers it undoubtedly may tend to reduce labour turnover 
and minimise unrest. For if, in theory at least, the payment is 
made on the initiative of the employer, he can prescribe conditions 
and refuse to pay when workers strike and are absent without 
leave, and he can provide that the benefit will only be payable 
after a certain period of service. By the first proviso he will 

1 See The Next Siep. A Family Basic Wage. By A. B. Piddington. 1921. 
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reduce the incentive of heads of families to strike, and drive a 
wedge between them and the childless workers who have not so 
much to lose. Asa result of the second condition he can penalise 
constant changes of employment. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that to the extent that these powers are used the 
system fails to fulfil one of its main functions, the provision of a 
guaranteed income for the child. It seems improbable that the 
voluntary method initiated by employers will havea great future. 
Even in France, where it is most widely operative, the opposition 
of trade unions is leading to modifications. Not only do workers 
oppose the use made of it to reduce strikes, they object to the 
interference in their private lives, which often accompanies it. 
For the employer can and does logically argue that he has the 
right to make sure that what is a voluntary gift from him shall 
be put to the use for which it is intended. The system of super- 
visors and care committees which has thus come into being is 
meeting with strong opposition. 

On account of the unsatisfactory nature of the voluntary 
system administered by employers, it has been suggested that 
workers should have some control. As it is unlikely that control 
will be given unless payments are also made, this in effect is a 
suggestion that workers should contribute directly. Such a 
scheme might be adopted either by individual industries or 
compulsorily over the whole of industry. This would remove 
the difficulties connected with the employer’s power to make 
restrictive conditions. If the worker contributes, then he has a 
right to the benefit. 

But both in this scheme and in that previously discussed there 
are dangers, unless Family Endowment is applied to all industries. 
Where it is only adopted by a few, there will be a tendency for 
single men to shun these industries and for married men to flock 
into them. Moreover, where the caisse system exists it is 
probable that, on a voluntary basis, it will only be joined by those 
firms which have to make abnormally high payments to their 
workers.! And if firms less heavily burdened refuse to join, they 
will either possess a competitive advantage as compared with the 
member firms, or the latter will be forced to economise by 
reducing the wages of their employees in order to pay the allow- 
ances. In order to have its own Family Allowance scheme, an 


1 This was the experience of the first caisse for the metallurgical industry in 
Grenoble, which originally allowed other firms in other industries to join, but 
was soon forced to exclude them as they took more from the fund than they 
contributed. 
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industry must either be well organised or there must be a well- 
marked and not too large employing class. Hence the scheme 
would be difficult to apply to such industries as street hawking, 
the smaller distributive shops, or to the medical profession. 
Some children would therefore not receive benefit. Compulsory 
insurance, with or without a State contribution, would avoid many 
of these difficulties, although in so far as it would be administered 
through employers, it would still fail to affect some classes. It 
would, however, reduce the number of trades to which the 
system did not apply and, in effect, force all employers to belong 
to a national catsse. If the State contributes a material sum, 
there would again be a necessity to see that the sum was spent on 
the objects for which it was given, but State supervision is likely 
to be less resented than supervision by employers, and there 
already exists, in this country at least, an organisation whereby 
this might be done. 

Little is known of the incidence of employers’ contributions in 
State insurance schemes. To the extent that they ultimately 
come out of wages, or are passed on to consumers who are them- 
selves beneficiaries, the redistribution of income is merely hori- 
zontal and not vertical, within classes and not between them. 
While it is only possible to surmise that this has probably hap- 
pened under existing insurance schemes, there is positive evidence 
that in France the sums paid were not a charge upon employers 
but, under the cover of a rising price level, were passed on to the 
single men in the industry. When prices rose, allowances were 
given to the married men, and while the nominal income of the 
single man was unchanged, his purchasing power was much re- 
duced. Moreover, in Germany and Austria the scheme was 
openly advocated as a means of allowing the employer to meet 
the demand for increases without increasing the total of real wages. 
Thus it is probable under either a voluntary, employer-adminis- 
tered scheme, or a State insurance scheme, where the State 
contribution is small, that income would be merely redis- 
tributed as between the childless workers and the heads of 
families in any trade. It is usually argued that, as the 
majority of single workers will themselves ultimately become 
heads of families, this seeming burden is really only a form 
of insurance. The argument is not valid. However careful 


1Supervision could be exercised through the schools by a more efficient use of 


the existing system of School Nurses and Care Committees, and by utilising the 
services of Health Visitors. 


2 Paul Douglas, op. cit. p. 289-90. 
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an individual may be, he cannot avoid accidents of death, old 
age, or unemployment. But he can avoid marriage, or, if mar- 
ried, can determine the number of children he will have. Hence 
there is much force in the complaints of many single and un- 
married workers, older married people, and those married workers 
who deliberately restrict the size of their families, that they ought 
not to be penalised for the benefit of those whom they regard as 
more fortunate or less far-seeing. 

Such complaints can only be met by an appeal to the same 
reasoning which justifies progressive taxation and allowances in 
favour of the family man under Income Tax regulations. In 
other words, all the methods of Family Endowment discussed so 
far are more allied to taxation than to insurance, and, in so far 
as the advantage of an improvement in the quality of the future 
labour supply accrues to society in general, those workers who 
ultimately bear the real burden may justly argue that it should 
be more equally spread. 

The only solution is State endowment, and to a limited extent 
this is already provided for in the suggestion for a national 
compulsory insurance scheme to which the State would contribute. 
If the principle of State-financed endowment of all children were 
adopted, the burden would then depend on the way in which the 
funds were raised. To raise them by direct taxation would be 
to redistribute income between classes, and the effect upon wages 
would be similar to that of addition to the income tax for any 
other purpose. The result might be the stimulation of those 
trades supplying necessaries at the expense of the luxury trades. 
The tax might be paid out of money which would otherwise be 
saved, and this in effect means that more has been invested in 
human capital and less in material. To the extent that some 
change in this direction is economically desirable, a scheme of 
State endowment cannot be condemned merely on the grounds 
that it checks saving. On the other hand, if the fund were 
raised by indirect taxation, which increased the price of goods 
bought by those who benefit from the expenditure of the tax, 
the distribution of income is again horizontal and not vertical. 

But while it may be agreed that, of all methods of Family 
Endowment which have been evolved, State endowment is proba- 
bly the most satisfactory, there yet remains the question of 
whether the principle itself is sound. It is unnecessary to empha- 
sise the obvious gain in social welfare to the members of large 
families who suffer under the present wage system. This and 
the less material gain in independence of the married woman have 
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been demonstrated beyond question by Miss Rathbone.? But, as 
against this, there are certain grounds for misgiving. The effect 
of any Family Endowment scheme is to make the economic position 
of the man with a large family as favourable as that of the single 
man. Even if no positive inducement is offered to parents to 
have more children, the economic disability of parenthood is 
removed. This means that society is prepared to pay a constant 
price for each child irrespective of the numbers supplied. But 
is it desirable that the laws of value should be thus set at nought ? 
Is such a flat-rate payment as desirable in a country which is 
overpopulated as in one which is not? The relation between size 
of family and means is obscure, and the effect of Family Endow- 
ment upon the birth rate depends upon many factors, the most 
important of which is the size of the allowance given. As a 
general rule, both in these schemes actually in operation and in 
those which are suggested, the allowances have been so low as to 
remove all danger. As the French workman, mentioned by 
Miss Rathbone, remarked: “ Croyez-vous qu’ un ouvrier fasse 
un enfant pour go francs?’ Moreover, it would be easy to 
modify the scheme so as to pay allowances either on a decreasing 
scale, or to stop them altogether after the second or third child. 
Here again, however, the adjustment could only be made by the 
sacrifice of some of the advantages claimed for the system. It 
is worth noting that a national scheme with its probably low and 
inevitably flat-rate allowance, would have little effect in en- 
couraging the birth rate among the professional or lower middle 
classes. For them, only a scheme based on separate industries 
would result in a payment which bore a real relation to the cost 
of keeping a child. 

Nor do we know enough about the motives which induce 
people to have children to prophesy with any certainty the 
effect of Family Endowment on the birth rate. The underlying 
assumption on the part of those who fear a resulting increase in 
population is that the only thing which restrains people from 
having a larger family is the economic motive. But is this so? 
It is probable that better economic conditions, and the increasing 
independence ‘of women, coupled with a wider diffusion of the 
knowledge of contraceptives, are tending to reduce the size of 
the average family. These influences will be unaffected by pay- 
ment or non-payment of Family Allowances. But in so far asthe 
payment of such allowances increases the net income from labour, 
it is probable that workers may be attracted from neighbouring 

1 The Disinherited Family, By Eleanor Rathbone. 
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areas, and thus the system may indirectly increase the population. 

It is also argued that on biological grounds Family Endowment 
is unsound, since the largest families are frequently found among 
the less intelligent and desirable sections of the community, and 
a scheme which prevents the operation of a selective death rate 
will lead to the survival of the unfittest. But it is by no means 
true now, and would probably not be true even if contraceptive 
methods were more widely known, that the largest families occur 
among the biologically undesirable members of society. More- 
over, it is doubtful how far the unfit are eliminated even now. It 
is more probable that the unfit drag down the general level, and 
that fit and unfit survive together in unsatisfactory economic 
conditions, helped out by poor law contributions and the assistance 
of friends. 

A more serious difficulty remains. What will be the effect on 
production of a scheme whereby children will automatically 
receive an allowance from the State? Will the desire to work 
be so adversely affected that the loss in production will more 
than outbalance any gain from better distribution? Itis probable 
that there may in some cases be a decrease in the will to work, 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that the decrease will not be so 
great as is feared by opponents of the scheme. Too little is 
known of human motives to make any positive pronouncement 
possible on this issue. 

But if there is little or no validity in many of the arguments 
against Family Endowment, some of those in its favour are equally 
unsound. It is, for example, doubtful whether its introduction 
would materially contribute to a solution of the problem of equal 
pay for men and women. It is probable that the explanation so 
often given for the existing scales of payment, namely, that men 
have family responsibilities, is rather an excuse than a reason. 
The fact that many women have dependents does not mean that 
they get the same wages as men, nor do single men receive less 
because they are single. The difference in pay is governed by 
economic facts. Men receive more than women because, for 
various reasons, the field of employment open to them is greater 
than that open to women. If their salaries are reduced they can 
go elsewhere. In so far as women are deliberately excluded from 
occupations because it is felt that the wages of men must on no 
account be lowered because of their family claims, Family Endow- 
ment, by taking away this justification, may help to open 
new fields to women. Certainly the claims of actual or potential 
families are never powerful enough to prevent a general reduction 
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of wages in times of bad trade. Even if this excuse were re- 
moved, many fields of employment would probably remain closed 
to women because of prejudice on the part of consumers (high-class 
waiting, the medical profession) or because of deliberate exclusion 
(the Church). Thus any assistance given by Family Endowment 
to the solution of this problem will be only indirect. 

Ultimately, therefore, the decision as to the desirability of 
Family Endowment, and the particular system to be adopted 
depends, except where it is part of a wage-regulating system 
based on the living wage idea, on certain general judgments. It 
depends on the strength of the conviction that it is desirable to 
provide more adequately for children, and to invest more savings 
than formerly in human capital. It depends, again, upon the 
decision as to how much good might be done in other ways, by 
relief in kind, or by more equal distribution of incomes. A State- 
financed scheme may redistribute vertically, but a scheme run 
on “insurance ”’ lines raises the question of how far horizontal 
inequality of distribution is important as compared with vertical.* 
It depends, finally, upon how far these distributional advantages 
are likely to be outweighed by bad effects on production. To 
what extent will the increase in taxation decrease personal 
initiative ? How far will slacking and striking be encouraged 
by the knowledge that in any casé a man’s family will be cared 
for by the State? Will any loss be counterbalanced by the 
existence of more healthy and contented workers ? 

These are ultimately matters of opinion, but we can at least 
decide better if we keep the issues clear. 


1 Thus in teaching and perhaps in the mining industry where horizontal differ- 
ences may be very important, there is a case for the introduction of Family 
Endowment. 
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By Puitir S. BELAsco. 


THE two hundredth anniversary has just passed of the death of 
John Bellers, Quaker, and student of the economic and social 
conditions of the people. His ideas are jumbled together in bad 
form all over his works, but in toto represent a strikingly consist- 
ent body of thought: indeed, he is worthy of greater attention 
than has been shown hitherto. 

It is proposed in this article to deal with the economic ideas 
of John Bellers. Though he lived in what is often called the 
Mercantilist Age, for Bellers was born in 1654 and died in 1725, 
he exhibited in many respects independence of thought and 
originality of mind. The tendency of his economic writings, 
which were produced between 1695 and 1700, was to broaden as 
well as humanize the basis of economic thought. Of course, this 
proceeded from the purpose he had in view of setting up industrial 
undertakings to employ the poor. The settlement laws, the 
corn laws to maintain the price of food, which were then becoming 
important, and the distress which followed the European Wars, 
indicated by a great rise in poor rates the position at that time. 
The scheme Bellers was proposing? had a co-operative content, 
but was organised on capitalist lines, the workers being separated 
from the owners of capital. It was in considering how to divide 
the income of his “‘ College’ that Bellers was brought face to face 
with the distributive aspects of economics. It was this which 
gave him a clearer and more human view concerning the chief 
problems of economic investigation of his time. 

Dealing first with the extravagance generally associated with 
Mercantilism, we find that Bellers holds very clear and uncom- 
promising views. He looks upon the efforts of his time as the 
struggle of nations to collect the greatest possible supply of 
precious metal from the Spanish mines. To him, however, this 
is unwise, for ‘‘ the mines have in a great measure occasioned 
the depopulation and impoverishment of Spain.”* “If all the 
lead and iron in the world were to be transmitted into gold,” 
he argues, “the world would not be richer, but poorer, for it 
by the value of those uses the lead and iron would be wanted 

1 Complete MSS. at Devonshire House, Society of Friends Reference Library, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 


2 J refer to his College of Industry. 
3 To Robert, Eavl of Oxford. 
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for.” ‘‘ What,” he asks, ‘‘ is 14,000,000 of money in the country 
to 300,000,000 which the nation may be valued at? ’’ He con- 
tinuously reiterates his point: “If every man in the world had 
a million of money, there would not be one pound of bread nor 
an inch of cloth nor a cottage the more for it to support the life 
of one man ’’?—and “‘ there would be as many of these rich men 
hewers of wood and drawers of water as before or we should be 
under Midas’ Golden Curse.’’? Bellers concludes, therefore, that 
‘“‘ what money is more than of absolute necessity is dead stock toa 
nation.’’* All this seems much like the flogging of a dead horse, 
but Bellers, like Adam Smith eighty years afterwards, evidently 
found it necessary to be critical. 

What, then, is the nature of money? ‘‘ Money,”’ says Bellers, 
“hath two qualities, a pledge and a measure of the value of things 
—being portable and durable.’’> Elsewhere he describes it as a 
pledge among men for want of credit.¢ He finds, however, that 
the use of money as a standard of value had been undermined of 
late. We then find Bellers boldly stating the Quantity Theory 
of Money, which was remarkable for his age. He shows that 
“as money increaseth in quantity it decreaseth in value in a 
country except the people and stock increase in proportion ”’ ; 
he argues this point in detail and shows that “‘ money altered far 
more in value than other things among themselves as we are 
now about 7 millions of people and 14 millions of money which 
is {2 per person—so if we increase to £4 a head all will double 
in price.’ Sensitive as he is to the relationship between fluctu- 
ating prices and the quantity of money in circulation, he is 
impressed with the fact that in spite of it ‘a sheep, a cow, a 
man’s day’s work were always in value in the same proportion.’’® 
This plausible inaccuracy does not prevent Bellers from admitting, 
however, that money was necessary in the general way of living. 
Where, however, men could be collected together who had con- 
fidence in one another and who served each other’s wants by 
co-operative production, then, if no intermediaries were interposed 
and private interests were made public, money would not be 
necessary. These conditions were to be fulfilled among the 


1 To Robert, Earl of Oxford. 
2 Essay on Employing Poor to Profit. 
3 Cf. Cannan Theories of Production and Distribution, p. 3. 
; Essay on Poor, Manufactures, Trade, Plantations. 
Ibid. 
8 Proposals for a College of Industry. 
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labourers of his “‘ college’ and so ‘“‘ Labour not money is to be 
the standard to value all necessaries by ; and though money hath 
its conveniences in the common way of living it being a pledge 
among men for want of credit, yet not without its mischiefs; 
most cheating and robberies would go slowly ’—property being 
too lumbersome——“ if it were not for money. . . . Money is to the 
body politic what a crutch is to the national body crippled, but 
when the body is sound the crutch is but troublesome. So when 
the particular interest is made public, in such a college money 
will be of little use there.’ The evolution of this 17th century 
Proudhon was conditioned by the knowledge he had of the nature 
and use of money in general affairs; in other words, Bellers was 
reacting against the extravagances generally associated with the 
Mercantilism of his time. He had first argued that the wealth 
of a country was not in its money ; he had secondly shown that 
the use of money depended on its ability to serve as a standard 
of value; he had finally concluded that where credit and confi- 
dence were unlimited and universal, it could be dispensed with 
altogether. 

Bellers did not have the word capital but we can under- 
stand what he means when he says “ He that hath £10,000 hath 
the estates and tools which doth employ 250 persons.’ An 
unfortunate gap in his thought is his complete omission of any 
explanation of interest. He includes interest under the general 
term profit, and we find a few hints of his ideas on the nature of 
interest when he suggests that it is quite legitimate for the ‘“‘ good 
man”’ to yield his estates and receive “ profits’? as opposed 
to the ‘‘ bad” spendthrift? who would consequently receive none. 
But in the main Bellers does not analyse interest, but takes it 
for granted. In pleading for the investing of capital in business, 
he finds that ‘‘ £1,000 is easier raised when there is profit than 
£100 from charity.’”* He does not deny the use—even the 
necessity for this profit, for as he clearly puts it, “‘ What sap is to 
a tree, profit is to all business by increasing and keeping it alive.’’ 

As to-the general wealth of a country, Bellers continuously 
repeats that it is shown in the land, cattle, stock, etc., but 
even these must be related to people, for ‘‘ Land, cattle, houses, 
goods are but the carcasses of riches, dead without people.’’* 
Again: ‘ What our ancestors have done or we have done to 
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improve our lands, housing, etc., that is now accounted our chief 
riches,”! a statement which should readily commend itself to 
present day economists. 

If we now consider Bellers’ views on trade and production in 
general, we should start with one of his three laws governing 
men, viz., “‘ That it is profit which governs and binds the fellow- 
ship of trade.’’* Like Petty, only more so, ‘‘ Land,” he says, “‘ is 
the foundation and regular labour is the great raiser of riches 
and trade is the distribution of it when it is raised.’* In 
his proposed College of Industry, which, if we ignore for the 
time being its content (that is, the distribution of labour 
and the relationship between the workers), resembles in its 
relationship between labour and capital, a modern joint stock 
company, we find some of his views on production. ‘‘ The 
stocks are to be valued every year, profits to be divided according 
to investment,’’ and a committee of the shareholders is to have 
ultimate control in the business. He is not nervous of machinery 
innovations, even though he has such sympathy with the poor. 
On the contrary, as he says: “ If encouragement were given by 
the legislators for any new discovery of the mechanics and 
husbandry, it would produce great effects, possibly to double the 
conveniences they have with the same labour and therefore to 
double the people that have them now.’’* Again, as he puts it 
more strikingly, “‘ The suppressing of saw mills I account a great 
loss to the nation by which many of the boards we use are sawed 
in foreign countries and our houses more chargeable to the poor 
as well as the rich.’ He sees great advantage for production in 
utilising the cheap lands of the North for, as he says, “‘ It will 
be the interest of undertakers to settle people where land may be 
had cheap and all Manufactures as well as husbandry being 
settled there may make such places as populous and the land as 
valuable as the Southern Counties are.’’* A century before the 
Industrial Revolution Bellers could foresee the path to be taken 
by the capitalist ‘‘ undertaker.” In his College Bellers appreciates 
the value of large scale enterprise (e.g. the saving of manure on 
the land) as well as cheapening the costs (or needs) of labour by 
living in one large house. 

Unlike the writers of his time, Bellers does not hope to expand 
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industry by legislative interference with the course of trade. He 
leans towards Free Trade, both for home and abroad, though more 
by implication than demonstration. Industry and production 
can be developed not by bounties on exports, but by cheapening 
food at home. ‘“‘ Food,” he says, ‘is double the value of our 
apparel and of more necessity. If we employ more people in 
manufactures or clothing than there is need for and want them 
in raising food our clothes moth for want of vent whilst the poor 
pine for food.” Food being prohibited from abroad at that time, 
Bellers believes that if there were more agriculture in the country 
in relation to manufacturing industry, food would be cheaper, 
manufacturing costs would be lessened and trade would expand. 
We may revolt against this artificial ‘‘ apportionment ”’ of indus- 
tries and regret that Bellers does not see the significance of State 
legislation in maintaining or raising the price of food and does not 
mention, for example, the Corn Bounty Act of 1689. But for all 
this, he is emphatic on the need of cheap food. Quite like the 
Free Traders of the 19th century he argues that “‘ the cheapest 
workman will always have the greatest trade whilst dear bread 
will make dear manufactures and ruin trade. For whatever 
strangers can supply us withall cheaper than we can supply our- 
selves to be sure they will much easier supplant us with their 
manufactures in foreign markets.” The true method, then, of 
expanding markets is not by the expedients of his time, but by 
cheapening food and introducing ‘‘ new devices.” He has no 
patience with artificial methods of encouraging exports and 
quite in the spirit of modern times explains that “ Several laws 
for encouraging trade doth but raise an intestine war among our 
mechanics because the advantage of one trade is often the ruin 
of another—whereas increasing our husbandry and fisheries will 
make food plenty, a quick market for goods and give the greatest 
ease to our mechanics’ complaints.”* Bellers is therefore tolerably 
clear on methods of cheapening production. 

We find Bellers also emphasising the disadvantage of too many 
middlemen who will so raise the price of the goods distributed as 
to lose good markets. He does not doubt they earn their income 
and their necessity, but he doubts (in the manner of the Physio- 
crats) whether they increase the riches of the country. ‘‘ Mer- 
chants and tradesmen are to nations as stewards as bailiffs and 
butlers are to great families—they supply counties and countries 
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with what they want from other places, distribute the conveni- 
ences which labouring people raise,—their profit in trade being 
their wages for the trouble. The traders are useful in distributing, 
but it is the labour of the poor that increaseth the riches of a 
nation.’ Bellers seems here to anticipate Adam Smith and an 
age-long controversy on productive and unproductive labour. 
Bellers thinks that these middlemen put too much on the price, 
for as he says elsewhere, ‘‘ Whatever is raised or spent in the 
nation the fewer hands it goes through between the raiser and 
user is for the advantage of the public, the raiser having a better 
price or the spender buying it cheaper or both, and it being sent 
abroad to foreign markets it may be afforded the cheaper in keep- 
ing an old or gaining a new trade with strangers.’’? 

On the question of Labour in production, Bellers has not much 
to say. He claims that special methods are necessary in raising 
the productivity of the workers for ‘it is absolutely needful to 
bring the youth up in temperance, to learn the trades, making 
the trade more profitable and them more useful to the common- 
wealth.’’? Elsewhere he says that ‘‘ laws against shortening of 
labour are as unreasonable as to make a law that every labouring 
man should tie one hand behind him.’ which shows he appre- 
ciates the importance of leisure. He further remarks that as a 
general rule manual workers should work longer hours than 
thinking men, for “‘ labouring men will hold longer at work thana 
thinking man, for who have stronger bodies than labourers or 
weaker bodies than students ? ’’S 

On the subject of population and land Bellers shares with his 
contemporaries the advocacy of greater population, though with 
different. motives. He argues throughout that the poor can 
always produce more than their keep and with so much waste 
land available, he was not a Malthusian pessimist. He considers 
the common lands a hindrance to industry and would be more 
valuable when divided—for these forests and commons make 
the poor that live upon them too much like the Indians. He 
works out the relation between land and population, showing 
why land is more valuable in England than in America. 

On the subject of foreign trade it is not to be expected that a 
Quaker Pacifist, and one who would divide Europe into cantons 
for the organisation of international bodies to preserve peace, 
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would hold Mercantilist views on the function and nature of 
foreign trade. He did not take the view of contemporary states- 
men who would prohibit, for example, goods from France if the 
trade with that country did not show a “ favourable balance.’’ 
Bellers does not makes differentiations from this point of view 
for, as he states unequivocally, ‘‘ What trade we carry on between 
foreign countries can only be reckoned profitable to us.”! If in 
foreign trade, the traders make 30 per cent. on their undertakings, 
how far, he asks, does that 30 per cent. benefit the people as a 
whole apart from the traders? He divides foreign trade into 
three categories from the point of view of lasting benefit to the 
country, viz. (I) that class which “‘ gives a necessary supply for 
our present subsistence pleasure or curiosity which are our yearly 
expenses of which nothing descends to our heirs’’? ; (2) those which 
transfer any riches to our posterity may be accounted a lasting 
improvement to the kingdom” (and in connection with this 
compare “The timber, iron and other lasting commodities 
fetched from Sweden and Norway are the valuable monuments 
which our predecessors have left us of their good husbandry and 
improvements ’’’) ; (3) “‘ those which run into the excess of pride 
luxury such trades or employments will be an extravagance and 
tend to the impoverishment of our posterity and consequently 
so far the public suffers.’’* In this essentially Puritan analysis of 
foreign trade we do at least see the beginnings of a sounder theory. 
There is no suggestion to be found in any of his works as to the 
advisability of state restriction; but Bellers is content with 
emphasising what kind of foreign trade helps to build a nation. 
If, then, Bellers realises that ‘‘ what trade we drive between 
ourselves and strangers is rather to help us in things our own 
country cannot,’® he wants us, like a true Quaker, to help 
ourselves to things which are in the long run good for us. With 
commendable moderation he remarks: ‘‘ How much the silks 
and pickles we receive are of equal use to the more lasting and 
needful provisions we send out is a question.’’* He does not 
come to the conclusion, of course, that gold is better than nutmeg,’ 
but that necessaries like timber and iron are better than either, 
as he says elsewhere, ‘‘ Our riches consist very little in our 
money, therefore if we will consider what our riches chiefly consist 
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of ’’—his opinions on which are already clear—“‘it will the 
plainer appear what sort of foreign trade hath increased the value 
of the kingdom since it was a wilderness and first populated.” 
Bellers does not, therefore, find anything but dissatisfaction in the 
efforts of economists and statesmen to produce a “ favourable 
balance ”’ of trade. It merely meant—as he remarks—that a 
‘regular method is needful that the poor may not starve for want 
of bread by want of vent for their manufactures when the market 
is overstocked.’’4 

Bellers roughly divides income into wages for the “‘ poor man ”’ 
and profits for the “rich man.’’ He mixes up the latter term 
profits, for sometimes he differentiates it from interest on stock 
being rewards for the “pains” of “ undertakers.’’ At other 
times Bellers reverts to the idea of both being embodied in profits. 
Bellers’ views are, of course, nebulous on the subject, but he does 
seem conscious of the divisions. In showing that 500 labourers 
can earn £3,000 a year more than their keep, he states that 
besides paying rent for land and interest on stock, the income 
would allow a “ profit for the founders of £3,000 a year ’’2— 
which, of course, implied that interest should be separated as a 
part of the usual costs. Throughout his works Bellers insists, 
however, that it is Labour which is the first and foremost agent 
of production. Indeed, his understanding of this causes him 
continuously to reiterate that it is the labour of the poor that 
makes the riches of a nation and that the ‘“‘ mines of the rich” 
are drawn from the labour of the poor (which might suggest to 
some an exploitation theory). But Bellers maintains a true 
balance. He seems to ignore the notion of productivity in the 
quantitative distribution of income and gives ethical considera- 
tions some scope in settling a minimum. He claims that the 
labourer has a “right ’’—which is too vague a term to argue 
about—for this “‘ right ” is not to a wage but a “‘ living wage.”’ 
He explains himself thus: ‘“ A comfortable living to the industri- 
ous labourer is the rich man’s debt not his charity—labour giving 
as good a right to a living as the rich men’s estates do.’’* On the 
other side of the account we have already seen that profit is 
legitimate to the “‘ good’”’ man who turns his money into stock, 
as opposed to the “bad” spendthrift. He had already noted 
that money was not forthcoming through charity but for some 
advantage; and if, indeed, profit was like sap to a tree, which 
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increased and kept it alive, then he quite logically comes to the 
following conclusion: “The interest and authority of the 
founders will prevent laziness because they have no other profit 
for their pains and estates ’’—note separation—‘ but what the col- 
legians raise more than they spend; and therefore the founders 
will see that everyman doth his days work”! Considering the 
time at which he wrote, Bellers was making a bold and suggestive 
survey of the problems of distribution. His vague but significant 
emphasis on the functions of the ‘‘ undertaker,” the hints which 
he throws out of the divisions of income, embodied the same 
material that was in later times important in English theories 
of Distribution. 

Bellers gives clear reasons why he prefers the private undertaker 
to the State. ‘‘ Private stock are better than public stock for 
employing the poor as being better husbanded as experience has 
shown; while the interests of the undertakers will oblige them 
to more care in managing the stock ; and besides constant over- 
seers will be much better than annual ones.’ 

If, then, the “care” and “ pains’”’ of the undertakers as well 
as their estates are to be considered in their claim for profit, yet 
the division of income between “ profit” and ‘‘ wages” is not to be 
rigid ; Bellers can conceive of an occasion when “ Less profit may 
sufficiently encourage the founders so they may allow the labourers 
either to work fewer hours in the day or else give better wages 
than they do now.’* He is fully appreciative of the difficulties 
he had set himself in his “‘ College” of industry, but he maintains 
the balance to the end. He concludes in this way: “ The rich 
man says it yields no profit to the undertaker, and the poor object 
the proposals give too much to the rich and too little to them. 
For answer I say the proposals raise the greatest stock both for 
founders and workmen which is the point I aim at; and I am 
unwilling to admit of the supposition that though such advan- 
tages are offered to the rich and poor they will lose it for want 
of agreeing how to divide it. I intend the advantage to both, 
the method affording profit to the rich and plenty to the poor.’’* 

Bellers, like a true Quaker, had no sympathy with the selfish 
state policies of his time. The human standpoint of his ideas 
enabled him to broaden the basis of economic investigation and 
sever himself often in complete and uncompromising fashion from 
the extravagances of his age. He was not always advanced in 
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his economic analysis—was not so clear, for example, as Barbon 
in his study of price and value or Petty in his analysis of interest. 
But no one who reads his works can doubt that this writer of 
the close of the 17th century in the spirit of his inquiries and the 
sound common sense of his views, serves to illustrate that type 
of economic thought growing up that bore Adam Smith in its 
wake, and did not need the influence of France for the expression 
of its views. But no critical estimate of Bellers’ thought is 
attempted here. The eloquence of Bellers himself has been 
deemed sufficient in justifying some mention or recognition of 
the part he played in the history of economic thought. 
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On Averages 
By E. C. RHOpDEs. 


IF we follow the growth of scientific knowledge, we realise how 
much is due to the use of mechanical instruments. We recognise 
that many discoveries of note have followed upon the invention 
of a new instrument which was capable of more accurate work 
than older instruments. Now, it is found that the most accurate 
instruments, when used to measure a quantity will give different 
results on different occasions, and when used by different ob- 
servers; and, as a result, serious study is needed of corrections 
to be applied to results obtained from any accurate observations. 
It is recognised that any observation is liable to errors which are 
dependent on the instrument itself, the observer, and the external 
conditions at the time of the observation. Errors of these kinds 
can be controlled to a large extent by corrections deduced from 
experiments on the instrument, the observer, and observations 
on the variations of the external conditions. But, even after 
these allowances are made, it is found that there still remain 
differences between various results of the measurements of the 
same quantity by the same observer, using the same instrument 
under the same conditions. The study of these differences has 
given rise to the “ Theory of Errors,”’ which I briefly discuss here. 
The error of a measurement is the amount by which a measure- 
ment is in excess or defect of the true value of the quantity 
measured. On certain assumptions as to the nature and working 
of the causes which produce these errors, it can be shown that, if a 
diagram is made, with the scale of possible errors measured 
horizontally to the right and left of a zero point, and the frequency 
of the occurrence of errors is measured vertically, the result is a 
curve which, gradually at first, rises from the extreme right and 
left in a symmetrical manner to a maximum in the middle, this 
maximum corresponding to the zefo of the scale of errors. The 
cocked hat (without plumes) gives an idea of the shape of this 
curve. Weare able to say, on these assumptions, that if a certain 
quantity is measured many times, the errors involved will be 
roughly equally positive and negative, and that small errors will 
occur more often than large errors ;. or we may say, positive and 
negative errors are equally likely to occur, and small errors are 
more likely to occur than large errors. 
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It will be realised that this knowledge of the relative frequency 
of large and small, positive and negative errors cannot tell us 
what is the true measurement of the quantity we are concerned 
with, and that in practice all we know consists of a certain set of 
measurements. We do not know the errors until we know the 
true value of the quantity. We cannot assert that a particular 
measurement is the correct one, but we can find what is the most 
likely value to be the true one, or we can find the chance that 
the true value lies between certain limits. The alternative we 
deal with here is the first, where we find the value which is most 
likely to be the true one. In practice the calculation of this most 
likely value is an easy matter. It happens to be the average or 
arithmetic mean of the observed measurements. So we have 
this result : Ifx,, x,, X,... X,, are m measurements of a quantity, 
where the same instrument is used, by the same observer under 
the same conditions, as far as practicable, after allowances have 
been made for instrument errors, personal errors, and controllable 
errors due to known external conditions, we can assert that the 
value which is most likely to be the true value of the quantity 
measured is obtained by adding the x’s and dividing by . 

The result is so simple that it has crept into everyday use, 
without any of the concomitant assumptions as to the nature of 
the measurement, the nature of the instrument and so on. The 
method of finding the average is learnt when one has learnt to 
add and divide. It is of interest to consider the use of the 
average on almost all occasions where figures are being dealt with, 
and at the same time think of the assumptions made under which 
the average represents the most likely value of the measured 
quantity... There appear to be two possibilities, either (1) it is 
assumed that the numbers which are being forced through the 
process of finding the average are the results of observations 
which have been obtained under the conditions briefly set forth 
above, without each time these conditions being stated, or (2) the 
average is merely being used as a convenient number to write 
down and talk about, instead of using the whole series of numbers, 
_ without any pretence that it is most likely to be the true value of 

the quantity measured, or indeed that any such true quantity 
exists. 

It is found that if the differences between observed measure- 
ments and the average of them, are obtained (these differences 
being called “‘ residuals ” to distinguish them from the “ errors ”’), 
and the distribution of these residuals is shown graphically, the 
result is a cocked-hat-shaped curve of the type already considered. 
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Further curves of this shape are found to occur in the graphical 
representation of other statistics. For instance, if the adult 
males of this country were measured for height and a graph 
drawn showing the numbers whose heights lie between the limits 
4 ft. 6 in—4 ft. 7 in., 4ft. 7in-4 ft. 8in.,, 4 ft. 8in—4ft. gin, 
and so on, the resulting graph would be of thistype. Quételet 
ingeniously suggested a connecting link between the curve of 
errors of measurement and the curve showing the distribution of 
height. He suggested that if a sculptor copied the same statue 
a large number of times, and the results were carefully measured, 
the results for height, say, would not all be equal, but would differ 
from the height of the original by errors which would be distri- 
buted according to the law of errors, and would reproduce the 
cocked-hat-shaped curve when the frequency of these errors was 
represented graphically. He thus suggests a “‘ type” to which 
each adult male approximates in varying degree. So, in this 
sense, we may say that the average height is the most likely 
height to take as a measurement of the type. Thus we depart 
from the true value of a measured quantity of the theory of errors 
of measurement, and adopt the idea of a type when pitch < 
individuals. 

This use of the arithmetic average to indicate the type has been 
extended further to simplify the exposition of economic facts. 
For instance, we speak of the average wage of workmen in a certain 
industry being 47s. 5d., implying the typical wage ; or we speak 
of the average number of rooms in a working-class house being 
4°2, as representing the typical house, although in cases such as 
these the average wage may never be earned by anyone, nor can 
the average number of rooms exist ina house. It will be realised 
from the foregoing that either (1) we are presupposing the exist- 
ence of the typical workman or the typical house, and making 
analogies with the true value of a measurement, and using the 
same kind of assumptions as to the nature of errors involved, or 
(2) we are merely using the figures 47s. 5d..or 4-2 as representa- 
tive, because it is easier to convey information by means of a 
single representative figure, rather than by using a mass of 
detail. Further, the physicist may obtain the number 32°202, 
say, as the best approximation to the true value of a certain 
quantity, and be very pleased to know that the best value is 
32°202 and not 32°212, say, and may wish to use this figure 
32° 202 for further calculations ; but, generally, the representative 
figures obtained in economic researches are used for no very 
accurate calculations, and are often the ends of a set of calcu- 
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lations. In cases where the results of an inquiry are to be used 
for descriptive purposes only, and where the assumptions involved 
in the use of the average are not likely to be correct, it is often 
preferable to use other methods of representing the mass of data 
in a concise form. In inquiries where there is doubt of the assump- 
tion underlying the theory of errors, which leads to the average 
being considered the ‘‘ best ”’ or “‘ most likely,’’ the only justifica- 
tion for its use is that it is readily calculated. In these cases it 
is often preferable to use the most commonly occurring number 
(the mode). For instance, in the above discussion of the rooms 
in the typical house, far more is probably conveyed to a reader 
or a listener, in a description of the results of an inquiry, if itis 
stated that the number of rooms most often found in a house is 3, 
rather than to talk of the typical house having 4*°2 rooms. Or, 
again, it may be preferable to refer to the median man’s wage, 
where the men are supposed arranged in order of merit according 
to wage, and the wage of the middle man is taken as representa- 
tive, rather than the average wage which no man may receive. 
The average, the mode, and the median have equal rights to be 
considered as representing the data, when there is no reasonable 
ground for the assumption underlying the theory of errors. 

It is interesting to consider other occasions where the average 
is used in the representation of economic data. For an instance 
we may take the case of the ‘“‘ moving average.”’ The moving 
average is used to smooth out irregularities in a series of values 
of some quantity, such as a series of the price of wheat over a 
certain number of years. When finding the 7-year moving 
average, say, we add together seven consecutive values and 
divide by 7. The number thus obtained is taken as the 
“smoothed ”’ value for the middle year of the seven years for 
which we took the consecutive values. This process is repeated 
until we get a “‘ smooth ” value for each-year of the series, except 
the first and last three years. Similarly, if we took 9, 11, 13 
consecutive values, we should be ‘‘ smoothing ”’ by means of a 
Q-, II-, 13-yearly average. Now let us consider what we are 
doing when we perform this process of smoothing by means of 
moving averages. Either we are taking the average of seven 
consecutive values as representing the middle value, merely 
because the average is easy to calculate, and with no pretensions 
that we are getting an approximation to some ideal value, in 
which case the median value would be preferable, because no 
calculation at all is then necessary, the median value merely 
being written down from inspection of the values involved. Or 
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we are using the average as an approach to the normal value of 
the price of wheat, realising that the given value includes some 
error due to particular influences of that year. In this case weare 
virtually assuming (a) that the price of wheat should be the same 
each year were it not for a regular increase (or decrease) year by 
year ; (6) that the same set of concomitant circumstances is present 
each year to influence the price (the amount of acreage under 
crop, the population requiring the commodity, the money avail- 
able, the transport facilities, and such circumstances); and (c) that 
the same uncontrollable causes of fluctuation are operating each 
year producing the variations observed (rainfall, sunshine, and 
so on). In this case we have to decide how far the assumptions 
made are justifiable, and so decide whether we can regard the 
average as the best approximation to the normal value for the 
particular year ; or whether we must really come to the conclu- 
sion that, these assumptions not being likely to be correct, we 
are merely using the average because the process of finding the 
average has been in use for many years, and we are in the habit 
of thrusting numbers into the calculating machine mill and 
grinding out the average. 

We get to stages so far removed from the astronomers’ and 
physicists’ use of the average, after careful measurements of the 
same observer, using the same instrument, under fairly control- 
able conditions, that it is useful to look back occasionally to see 
if the chains of argument, which bind the average to the regions 
of unknown causes, still hold when we are making measurements 
in the field of economic science. The averaging process is in such 
constant use, and is applied to many diverse problems, that it is 
needful to ask ourselves these questions: What advantages have 
we derived, after often laborious calculations, in producing the 
average? What assumptions are involved in the process? 
What can we do with the average when it has been obtained ? 
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Unemployment amongst Boys in 


Sheffield 


By Epwarp ALLEN 


It is becoming increasingly realised that by no means the least 
pernicious aspect of the problem of unemployment is that of 
unemployment amongst juveniles. Unfortunately, in Sheffield, 
as in most other cities, no adequate statistics have been available 
to sbow how extensive the problem really is. With the object, 
therefore, of ascertaining how many boys between the ages of 14 
and 18 inclusive were unemployed it was decided to make an 
inquiry by sample, the necessary information to be collected 
with the aid of the city’s school attendance officers. The co- 
operation of the school attendance -officers was of especial value 
because it ensured that the area of the city would be speedily 
but thoroughly covered, since, for the purpose of supervising 
attendance at its elementary schools, the city was already divided 
into thirty-one divisions. 


The inquiry was made during the fourth week in October, 1924 ; ; 
and there is no evidence to show that this week was in any way 
abnormal. Each attendance officer was provided with a book, 
ruled out in the manner indicated below, and asked to collect 
particulars, at random, from 150 homes in his division, where the 
family included boys between the ages of 14 and 18 inclusive. 
The supplementary question concerning the father was included 
in the scope of the inquiry, firstly, that it might prove a guide 
to the reliability of the sample, seeing that the information ob- 
tained could be compared with the official figures of the Ministry 
of Labour, and, secondly, that it might be possible to trace the 
relationship between unemployment amongst adults and un- 
employment amongst boys. 
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Address 


Unemployed. 
Nature of Occupation. 
Unemployed. 
Nature of Occupation. 


Employed. 
Nature of Occupation. 


Unemployed. 
| Is father working ? 


Employed. 
Employed. 


With regard to the reliability of the information collected there 
were two possible sources from which bias might have been intro- 
duced. (1) There was the possibility that the school attendance 
officers drew too many cases from homes to which their visits 
in the past had been most frequent and with which they were 
consequently most familiar. (2) There was, further, the Jikeli- 
hood that the attendance officers collected their cases entirely 
from homes on their books, and thus obtained no information 
from the homes of the middle and professional classes. 

From whichever source bias had come it would have tended to 
increase the figure of unemployment ; the first because such 
homes, containing delinquents in the matter of attendance, 
would tend to be of the more careless type ; the second because 
it would cause the sample to cover only the industrial section of 
the population and to leave out those homes in which the boys 
were either pursuing full-time education or were likely to be 
regularly employed. So far as the figures of unemployment are 
concerned the total effect of these two considerations is not likely 
to be very great ; although it has to be recognised that the un- 
employment figures given below tend in consequence to err 
slightly on the high side. These same two sources of bias would 
have the further effect of reducing the figures showing the number 
of boys at school; and in this connection the effect is more 
serious—a matter entered into more fully in the Appendix. 

It would seem, however, from examination of the manner of 
distribution throughout the city of the addresses at which the 
school attendance officers inquired, and from inquiry into the 
general method of collection, that it was only the second possible 
source of bias which materialised to any appreciable extent. 

Apart from this the sample would seem to have been soundly 
carried through, and the information thus collected may be 
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summarised as follows: out of a total of 5,306 boys 646 were 
unemployed, 4,534 employed, and 126 at school; or, turned 
into percentages, 12°175 per cent. were unemployed, 85-450 per 
cent. employed, and 2°375 per cent. at school. A clearer picture 
of the items which make up these aggregates is given in the 
following table. 


Percentage Distribution. Distribution by Numbers. 
Age 
Un- At Un- At Total 


employed | Employed! School employed | Employed School 


14 4°9 78°5 6:6 161 849 71 1,081 
15 11-4 85°8 2°8 149 1,114 36 1,299 
16 a7 89°5 0:8 119 1,101 10 1,230 
17 ED*7, 87:6 O'7 120 gor | 7 1,028 
18 14°5 85°2 0°3 97 569 2 668 

12°175 85°450 2°375 646 4,534 126 51306 


The next step was to ascertain the total boy population at 
each of these ages in order that an estimate might be arrived 
at of the total numbers unemployed ; but since the only detailed 
survey of the population was the Census of 1921, the figures 
showing the number of boys at each age had themselves to be 
estimated. 

The estimate of the total boy population at these ages was 
25,790, and an application of the percentage figures of the sample 
gives the final figures of 3,140 boys unemployed, 22,038 employed, 
and 612 at school.? 

Or, tabulating as before, the distribution of unemployment by 
ages was as follows: 


Age Population Per cent. Unempioyed | Numbers Unemployed 
14 5,018 14°9 748 
15 5,423 IIl*4 618 
16 5.462 9°7 530 
17 5,121 II°7 599 
18 4,766 14°5 691 
25,790 3,186 


The most notable feature of this final tabulation is clearly the 
relatively heavy figure of unemployment amongst boys of 14, 


? An explanation of the small number of boys found by the sample to be still 
at school is given in the Appendix. 
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the descending scale through the ages of 15 and 16, and the 
ascending scale through the ages of 17 and 18. It is this fall and 
tise which has most social significance. Although it was not 
possible to ascertain in the inquiry what had been the occupations 
of those who were then unemployed, it is safe to assume that 
many boys of 14 were “ school leavers ’”’ who had not yet found 
work. The increase which is noticeable in the percentage of 
unemployment at 17 and 18 also bears out the idea that as 
a boy grows older he is turned away for a younger boy who can 
perform his job with equal effectiveness at a lower wage. It is 
not within the scope of this inquiry to investigate the significance 
of the figures of unemployment, nor again methods by which 
the evils which they seem to point out might be redressed. It is 
sufficient to indicate that the sample definitely shows a trend 
from age to age which cannot well be ignored. 

It will have been noticed, however, that if the items in the last 
table, showing the number of boys unemployed at each age are 
added together, the total is 3,186, which exceeds by 46 theaggregate 
figure obtained by applying the percentage figure 12-175 to the 
total boy population. This is due tothe fact that this last figure is 
a simple unweighted percentage, based on totals, which does not 
allow for the unequal proportions of the numbers at each age which 
the sample brought in. The total obtained by adding together 
the numbers unemployed at each age, i.e. 3,186, has, on the con- 
trary, made automatic allowance for the inequalities, since it is 
made up of separately calculated items. In other words, in the 
table the percentage figures of unemployment at each age have 
been weighted according to the boy population ; the final weighted 
average of unemployment for all ages thus being 12-35 per cent. 
If this were the only weighting required 12-35 per cent. would 
naturally be the figure accepted as showing the amount of un- 
employment amongst boys. The different divisions, however, 
as will be shown in greater detail later, returned unequal samples, 
and account must be taken of those variations before any figure 
can be accepted as final. Provisionally, therefore, the original 
unweighted percentage of 12-175 may be allowed to stand. 

The figures of the sample tabulated so as to show the distribu- 
tion of unemployment throughout the thirty-one divisions are 
given in the following table, together with the number of ele- 
mentary school children in each division. 

The figures showing the number of school children in each 
division were procured in order that they might provide a rough 
guide to its relative importance, while the motive underlying 
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the collecting of the information concerning the amount of 
adult unemployment has already been explained. 


No. of 
Un- At Total |Per cent.|Per cent.} Elementary 
Div. emp’d| Emp’d | Sch. No. of Boys | Adults School 
Boys |Unemp’d|Unemp’d| ‘Children. 

I II I4I it 163 6:8 — 1 3,243 
II 39 155 3 197 19°8 22-0 2,914 
III. 21 162 3 186 II*3 -13°3 3,132 
IV. 21 130 5 156 13°5 25°3 2,830 
Vv 18 149 10 177 10:2 30°7 2,369 
VI. 28 149 8 185 I5<1 26°7 3,950 
Via. 9 157 3 169 ss 579 2,411 
VII. 12 164 ° 176 6-8 12:0 2,399 
Vii. 43 123 fo) 166 25°9 30-0 2,428 
IX. 13 I40 I 154 8-4 13°3 3,488 
x 26 153 fe) 179 14°5 16-0 3,267 
XI 31 149 6 186 16-7 42°0 3,526 
XII. 37 141 4 182 20°3 PMT) 3,158 
XIII. - 19 139 13 171 Ir — 1 2,773 
XIV. 24 152 3 179 13°4 14:0 3,542 
XV. 27 138 2 167 16-2 10°7 2,759 
XVI. 23 I50 I 174 13°2 I0'o 3,286 
XVII. 30 147 I 178 169 36°7 2,103 
XVIII. 42 132 fo) 174 24°*1 26°8 1,687 
XIX 19 137 6 162 Be 7) 18-0 1,443 
XX. 24 I5I fo) 175 13°7 20°7 2,937 
XXI. 13 156 ° 169 74 14°7 3.459 
XXII. 8 159 I 168 4°8 7°3 2,125 
XXIII. 23 127 fo) 150 15°3 Liss 3,843 
XXIV. 7 123 20 150 4°7 5°2 2,296 
XXV. 1 157 4 173 6:9 6°7 2,428 
XXVI. 10 156 5 I7I 5:9 5°3 2,130 
XXVIII. 13 154 3 170 Tia, 10°7 3,124 
XXVIII 18 140 8 166 10:8 9°3 2,551 
XXIX. 25 146 3 174 14°4 5°3 3,246 
XXX. fo) 157 2 159 0-0 0-67 3,245 


646 4,534 126 5,306 |Av.12-03] 16°3Av. 


Before these varying percentages can be commented on, however, 
the divisions themselves must be classified according to somegeneral 
principle. Two such classifications were made—one with the aid 
of the sanitary inspectors of the department of the Medical Officer 
of Health, according to the predominant type of dwelling, and the 
other, with the aid of the Education Authorities according to the 
predominant type of occupation. The groupings of the divisions 


1 Owing to an oversight, no information was collected in these divisions con- 
cerning the employment of the fathers. 
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under these two classifications may be seen in the two following 
tables. 


TABLE I,—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PREDOMINANT TYPE OF DWELLING. 


Number of Av. Per cent. Unem- 


Classification. Divisions ployment. 

Adult Boy 

Class I. Residential 5°7 5°8 
Class IIa. Good Type. Artisan 

Pa Webins tess k.~ sie 14°2 12:9 
Class IIb. Poor Type. Artisan 

Dwelling ... ages LA 16°7 9°8 
Class III. Tenements and Slum 

Do wertings. bcsue seen: 28-6 20°2 


TABLE II.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PREDOMINANT TYPE OF OCCUPATION. 


Number Av. per cent. Unem- 
Classification. of Divisions ployment. 
Adult Boy 
Class I. Professional, Business Men, 

Ck ane das Y aeth = ode” Pita! Iosue lane 3 5°7 5°8 
Class IIa. Heavy Industrial : Skilled 15 17°3 I2°1 
Class IIb. Light Industrial ; Skilled 7 10°0 12°4 
Class III, Unskilled and Casual 

POAMOUS Ee cuwceneul <savgc ste) oth, =6> 6 25°3 14°7 


Taking the classification according to the predominant type 
of dwelling as a working basis, four groups are formed. At the 
one end is the better class residential dwelling, at the other is the 
court or slum dwelling, while in between them come the better 
and the poorer sort of artisan dwellings. The two extreme classes 
mark themselves off at once. In the first class the figures of 
unemployment, both for adults and juveniles, are low and well 
below the average, while in the fourth class the figures for both are 
high and well above the average. If this is compared with the 
classification according to occupation it is seen that the occupa- 
tions in these two classes are of the higher business and better 
skilled type, and unskilled casual type respectively. The corre- 
E 
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lation between the two classifications emphasises and confirms, 
therefore, a certain trend in the distribution of unemployment 
which has already been generally noticed. 

In the artisan group the figure showing the amount of un- 
employment amongst boys coming from the better type of home 
is higher than that for boys coming from the poorer type. 

Examination of the classification according to occupation 
shows that this is largely due to the inclusion in the first group of 
boys coming from divisions in which the light metal trades pre- 
dominate, and which the sample found to be suffering from more 
than the average amount of unemployment. Moreover, with one 
exception it is only in these divisions, given over to the lighter 
metal trades, that the unemployment figure for boys is higher 
than that for adults, although in general the adult figure is 
higher than that for boys. 

It would seem that, at this period, therefore, the light metal 
trades were offering more employment to adults than the heavy 
metal trades, but that the reverse was true of their relations 
with boy labour. 

In the main the conclusions to which the results of the sample 
would seem to point are that, so far as boy unemployment is 
concerned, it is heaviest in the areas where slum or extremely 
poor dwellings predominate, lightest in the areas of a higher 
residential type, and heavier in the areas where the better type of 
artisan dwelling predominates than in those typified by the poorer 
type of artisan dwelling and occupied chiefly in mining and the 
heavy metal trades. 

It will have been noticed that, as was previously hinted, the 
divisions are by no means equal in importance from the point of 
view of population if the number of school children in each 
division may be taken as a reliable guide to its relative importance. 
Some method of weighting must therefore be employed, as was 
necessary when dealing with the groupings according to ages, to 
reduce them to a rough equality. A rough scale of weights was 
therefore drawn up on the basis of the number of school children 
in each division, the resultant weighted average being 12-09 per 
cent. How this compares with the original unweighted figure 
of 12-175 per cent. and the percentage figure of 12°35 which 
resulted from weighting according to ages and what difference 
they make when converted into actual numbers can best be 
seen in tabulation. 
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2 SSS Se ee ee eee ee 
Unemployed | Employed At School 


12°175% 85-450% 2°3759 a 
Unweighted Average . ° 375% % 
er (3.140) (22,038) (612) (25,790) 
12°35% 85-42% 2239 br 
Average weighted ac- i = 7 70 
cording to Popula- 
tion at each'age.... | (3,185) (22,030) (573) | (25,790) 
12°09% 85°55% 2*36% 100% 
Average weighted ac- 
cording to School 
Children in each 


WDiVISION es. > (3,118) (22,063) (609) (25,790) 


It is clear from this table that not only do the results obtained 
by weighting approximate closely to the figures obtained by 
employing simply the aggregates of the sample, but that the 
unweighted figures roughly hold the balance between the other 
two, which have been weighted by ages and by area respectively. 
The previous decision is confirmed, therefore, that, provided the 
discrepancy it involves be kept in mind, the figure 12-175 per 
cent. may be accepted as showing the amount of unemployment 
in Sheffield amongst boys between the ages of 14 and 18 inclusive. 

This final figure may be compared with the figures published 
by the local Juvenile Employment Exchange. For purposes of 
strict comparison, however, the unemployment figures of the 
sample for boys of 18 will have to be deducted, since the Ministry 
of Labour’s figures only cover boys from 14 to 17. The picture 
which the sample would then present is as follows : 


Age 14—15 16—I17 
Number Unemployed in Sample 310 239 
Total Number in Sample APE 2,380 2,258 
Percentage Unemployed aa 13°0 10°6 
Total Population ... ... «. 10,441 10,583 


Number of SN Estimated to be 
Unemployed ... 2.0 se ose 1,357 1,122 


a ne LEE 
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In comparison with this the figures of the Juvenile Employment 
Exchange for the week ending October 27th were 346 boys of 
14 and 15 unemployed and 261 boys of 16 and 17 unemployed, 
percentages of 3-3 and 2-5 respectively.1 Or, comparing total 
with total, while the Exchange figures state that 607 boys of 
14 to 17 inclusive were unemployed the corresponding figure, as 
estimated from the sample, is 2,470. 

The fact that approximately only one quarter of the boys 
unemployed register at the Labour Exchange calls for explana- 
tion, So far as boys of 14 and 15 are concerned they are 
not eligible for unemployment benefit and, as a consequence, do 
not tend to register at the Labour Exchange unless prompted 
by their parents or encouraged by their former teachers. So 
far as boys'of 16 and 17 are concerned benefit is not payable 
unless they have been employed for a statutory period of time 
in an insured trade after they have turned sixteen. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that many will not register until they become 
eligible, and also, in the event of their ceasing to be eligible, that 
many may fail to keep up their registration. Moreover, it is by 
no means unknown for boys to fail to claim benefit and thereby 
register because of the deterring rule that they must attend 
an unemployment centre. 

At no time, therefore, can the Juvenile Employment Exchange 
be expected to be in a position to show accurately the extent 
of boy unemployment. By how much it fails is graphically seen 
in the comparison which has just been made. 


APPENDIX 
CHECKS UPON THE RELIABILITY OF THE SAMPLE 


In the information which was collected with a view to ascer- 
taining the amount of unemployment amongst adults lies a good 
test by which it may be gauged what reliance can be placed upon 
the sample, since the figure which it yields can be compared with 
the Ministry of Labour’s figure of unemployment for the same 
week. The percentage of unemployment amongst adults given 
by the sample, was 16°3 per cent., and from a calculation 
based upon statistics procured from the Ministry of Labour’s 


1 The excess in the number of boys unemployed at 14 and 15 over the number 
unemployed at 16 and 17 may be ascribed to the special efforts which were being 
made at this time by the Juvenile Employment Exchange in co-operation with 
an advisory committee composed largely of school teachers to secure the registra- 
tions of boys of 14. 
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Statistical Department giving the total number of adult insured 
workers in Sheffield, and the number returned as unemployed for 
the week ending October 27th, the official percentage of unem- 
ployment was 17°8. 

The sample figure and the official figure are close enough, 
therefore, to justify the conclusion that, in its yield, the sample 
was roughly representative of actual conditions. That the official 
figure is higher than that of the sample bears out only what might 
be expected if it is remembered that the parents whose condition 
was inquired into, would, by reason of their having boys between 
14 and 18, be roughly in the prime of life, and therefore, by what 
that implies, not so likely to be subject to unemployment as older 
or younger men. 

A rougher test, and less reliable, since the only comparable 
statistics are contained in the Census Returns of 1921, is found 
in the number of boys at school by comparing the percentage of 
boys at school with the percentage for the same ages in 1921. The 
test is rendered still less reliable by the fact that the Census 
Returns show the numbers in two groups, 10-15 and I5-I9. 
Comparison is only possible, therefore, by arbitrarily allocating 
a certain number to the year 1921 and comparing the resulting 
15-18 group with the 15-18 group of the sample. In 1921, 738 
boys of 15-19 inclusive were at school. This may be reduced to 
the nearest 100, and the resultant figure accepted as giving the 
position for the 15-18 group. Since the total population at these 
ages in 192I was 18,516, the percentage of boys pursuing full-time 
education was 3°8. The figures of the sample show that, for the 
same ages, out of a total of 4,225 the number of those at school 
was 55—-a percentage of I°3. 

But, again, exact correspondence could hardly be expected. As 
was stated previously, the school attendance officers tended to 
draw their cases from the more purely industrial section of the 
population. But although the omission of homes of a certain 
type has thus caused a great discrepancy between the figure of the 
sample and that of the Census, it does not follow from that that a 
similarly great discrepancy can be detected in the sample’s figure 
of unemployment. The total number of boys at school relative 
to the total population at these ages is small. A small increase in 
numbers, therefore, which would be reflected in an appreciable 
increase in the size of the percentage figure showing the proportion 
of boys at school would be hardly noticeable if calculated as a 
percentage of the industrial population. So it is in this present 
connection. The omission of homes where boys pursuing full-time 
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education would probably have been found has meant a great 
decrease in the sample percentage figure for those at school because 
of the relatively small total figure which is involved. 

The incidence of that omission, however, upon the figure of 
unemployment, can only be slight since the number occupied in 
industry at these ages is so much greater than the number still at 
school. Moreover, its influence, slight as it might be, would, as 
has been shown, in no way tend to be in the direction of under- 
estimation of the extent of unemployment. 

There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that, so far as concerns 
the industrial section of the population, the sample is any other 
than roughly representative of actual conditions. 

Further confirmation of this view was found in an analysis of 
the occupations of those boys whom the sample found to be 
employed. Not only did industrial groupings, as indicated by the 
sample, accord with an analysis of juvenile occupations in Sheffield, 
which was included in an Appendix to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Poor Laws in 1909, but it was further seen that the 
relative importance of the various industries, if that be judged 
according to the numbers in them, was roughly the same as that 
indicated by the Census of 1921. 


Note.—A more detailed account of this inquiry will be published by the 
Sheffield Council of Social Service. 
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These Eventful Years 


By L. G. RoBINsON. 


THE reviewer may well quail before these two enormous volumes,* 
equal to sixteen of the Home University handbooks, and con- 
tributed by some eighty different expert authors. Yet they have 
suffered a grave injustice. Their size seems to have reduced many 
reviewers to resort to short notices or even a selection of authors’ 
names and chapter-headings; on the other hand, some rather 
flamboyant advertisements and letters commendatory, a bizarre 
dust-cover, and occasional chapter-headings like ‘“‘ Great Britain 
sees it through,” or ‘‘ Germany never defeated,” have apparently oc- 
casioned much quiet disparagement from some who stand as serious 
students but are not ashamed to assess a book on general external 
evidence or a momentary glance. It is with the conviction that 
this work merits detailed appreciation and criticism that this 
article is written, and that impression should remain even though 
much that is written be adversely critical in detail. It is one 
of the reviewer’s difficulties that, while adequate praise may 
sometimes be conveyed in a line, criticism must often be justified 
in a page. 

The first and largest contribution is a general survey, by Mr. 
Garvin, of world-history 1890-1924, forming an introduction to 
the detailed studies of which the rest of the work consists. It 
grows more detailed and incidentally more accurate as it proceeds 
and it is because the latter part is so good yet is marred by the 
faulty beginning (1890-1914) that we propose to give that beginning 
wholly disproportionate attention. It ison the whole a brilliantly 
ordered and brilliantly condensed summary, and, compared with 
most non-neutral accounts, fair. But that praise cannot be given 
without considerable qualifications. Mr. Garvin is presumably 
well abreast of the latest evidence, but if so he hasa rather curious 
standard of values. The “‘ Willy-Nicky ” correspondence he knows 
well and quotes on every other page, but one would hardly gather 
that he had heard of Marchand, Siebert, or Pokrovski. This may 
be because his general view concentrates too much on “ this king- 
business.” Thus there is much on King Edward’s visits to Paris, 
little on the Morocco treaty, and nothing on its secret clauses. 

But it is William II who causes the greatest errors in judgment 


1 These Eventful Years. The Twentieth Century in the Making. 2 vols. 
pp. xxi+692 and xii+695. The Encyclopedia Britannica Company, London 
and New York. 1924. 50s. net. 

Ig! 
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and proportion. His part in German affairs is over-emphasised 
from the first and he is always the one to do any wrong that is 
done. The foolish non-renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty with 
Russia is implicitly ascribed to his personality, whereas we know 
that Holstein and his fellows, even when they had won over 
Caprivi and Marschall to this policy, had still much ado to get 
the consent of the Kaiser. When in 1894 he did attempt 
to improve relations with Russia by his correspondence with 
Nicholas, it is described as a foolish attempt to achieve super- 
Bismarckianism without Bismarck. In dealing with the ‘ Willy- 
Nicky ” correspondence itself, Mr. Garvin constantly infers that 
“‘ Willy’s’”’ warnings of British perfidy were intended to bring 
about an Anglo-Russian war, from which Germany would issue 
as tevtius gaudens. We have, of course, no decisive evidence 
of his utmost thought, but Die Grosse Politik shows that his 
advisers at least aimed, not at this, but to keep Russia from that 
dangerous reconciliation with England which was not unlikely, 
and there is nothing in the letters not susceptible of this explana- 
tion. Again, the same documents show that the transition from 
an apparently laissez-faire policy with regard to French penetra- 
tion of Morocco in 1904, to the policy of the Tangier visit was 
not due to William’s suddenly taking advantage of Russia’s 
entanglement in the Japanese war, but to the delay caused by 
his long and deep-rooted reluctance to adopt the Tangier plan, 
which was being urged by Holstein before the war broke out ; 
and we might add that the description of the actual Tangier 
speech, however spectacular and even provocative it may have 
been, as an “‘ ultimatum to France such has never been delivered 
by one power to another” is a sheer travesty of history. 
These are but samples of the way in which all blame for 
Germany’s actions is fastened on the Kaiser, and of course the 
effect is heightened by free quotations from the ‘‘ Willy-Nicky ” 
correspondence and from his famous ‘‘ marginalia’”’ on despatches. 
Controversy still rages as to the relative weight of the Kaiser’s 
personal policy and the considered official policy of his ministers. 
Certainly each had weight, but evidence is accumulating that, 
though the “ managing ”’ of the Kaiser was a serious additional 
strain on his ministers, the task was usually accomplished, even 
if at the price of some concessions—usually more spectacular than 
real. For instance, Holstein twice carried his point over Morocco, 
and while on the Tangier occasion the door was shut on William’s 
retreat by a deliberately premature official announcement, over 
the Agadir crisis the Chancellor only won his point by the con- 
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cealment of vital information on French intentions from his 
master. Similarly with the Randbemerkungen. If Dr. Seton 
Watson has succeeded in producing instances where these 
comments were solemnly circulated to the ambassadors as ex- 
pressions of the Imperial will, other instances have been brought 
to light where the relevant official action was taken by the 
Wilhelmstrasse before the precious remarks were written, far 
less returned to the Chancellery, and no attempt was made to 
revise instructions in accordance with them. 

Quite apart from this Kaiser-obsession the description of German 
policy is not always satisfactory. The account of the Anglo- 
German alliance negotations in 1898-9 might be described as 
inadequate or garbled according to the temper of the critic. In 
particular, much is made of the contrast between the German 
peace-talk and the Navy Bill of 1900 with never a hint of the 
serious intervening crisis over the seizure of the Bundesrat. 
The renewed negotiations of rgor are depicted as being definitely 
closed by Germany, who had definitely chosen the rival friendship 
of Russia ; but the study of the documents gives one rather the 
picture of a protracted auction-sale in which, for tactical reasons, 
two opponents are bidding with apparent reluctance: during one 
of these delays the hammer falls unexpectedly, and the dallying 
party (at the moment Germany) is astonished and aggrieved. 
This of course does not excuse the folly of the Holstein policy of 
playing between England and Russia, forgetful that a continu- 
ance of the Russo-German friendship depended on Russian pre- 
occupation with the Far East. But it isa very different picture 
from Mr. Garvin’s, who throughout these negotiations places 
utter reliance on the narrative of Eckhardstein, oblivious of the 
fact that the published despatches have exhibited few memoirs 
in so dubious a light. The account of the genesis of the Kruger 
telegram needs collation with the new Marschall and Senden 
diaries and that of the history of the Bjérko treaty with the full 
Russian documents in Krasny-Archiv V—perhaps not available 
when Mr. Garvin wrote. 

There is a broader defect in this chapter. It is supposed to 
be a world-survey and there is altogether too much weight on 
Anglo-Germanrelations. Revanche and Panslavism are certainly 
mentioned, but they do not occupy that place in the permanent 
background which’is their due. Balkan governments apparently 
act on their own responsibility—though, to be sure, when the 
great crisis arises, the suggestion of Russia standing aside has 
to be waived as involving an impossible desertion of the brother- 
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Slavs. Just how literally it would have been desertion Mr. Garvin 
might have made more plain if he had quoted one or two docu- 
ments from Bogitchevitch instead of the ever-recurring “ Willy- 
Nicky letters.” He seems to have had similar dificulty in other 
respects in bringing his general account of 1890—Ig1I to square 
with the situation in 1914. Little or nothing has been said 
of Revanche, so that the undoubted war-spirit of Poincarist 
France has to be ascribed solely to the decision to stand no more 
insolence like the Tangier and Agadir episodes. The connection 
of Russia with the Balkan League has not been stressed and 
nothing has been said of Russian designs on Constantinople, so 
the chief cause of Russian enmity to Germany and Austria has to 
be ascribed to long memory of the outreaching of Isvolsky in 
1908 and of the German ‘“‘ultimatum”’ of 1909. 

One does not want to stress these criticisms too much, for it 
must be repeated that this summary besides being almost miracu- 
lously compressed is comparatively fairly balanced. It is some- 
thing to get Russian Imperialism—at least in the Far East—as 
much stressed as German ambitions, the irresponsibility of 
Russian diplomacy as much as of Austrian, a fair estimate of 
Anglo-German relations especially on the fleet question, and 
above all, the recognition of the reality of German restraint on 
the Austrian war-party, of the fact that from the point of view 
of Germany and Austria each of the five crises, 1905, 1909, IQIT, 
I913, 1914, was less advantageous for a military settlement than 
the previous one, and lastly the clear statement of the reasons 
why after the Balkan wars—and quite apart from Serajevo—not 
to have settled with Serbia would have been quite definitely and 
indubitably political suicide for Austria and very dangerous for 
Germany. 

There are a few errors of detail in the account of July, 1914. 
The treatment of Serajevo needs modification in view of the 
Stanojevi¢ and Jovanovic revelations (the latter of course subse- 
quent to the writing of this chapter). Though the myth of the 
Crown Council of July 5th is dropped, the ordering of preliminary 
war measures on that date is asserted against the weight of 
evidence, unless Mr. Garvin gives a very wide meaning to ‘“‘ war- 
measures.”” On the Russian mobilisation Suchomlinov’s version 
is followed though this can really no longer be accepted in view 
of the records of Dobrorolski and Danilov, the lately published 
diary of Sasonov and the critical studies of Gunther Frantz. But 
here, too, several well-worn myths have vanished and we are a 
stage nearer to an agreed version. 
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Mr. Garvin’s second chapter (1914-18) is much more accurate. 
Ludendorff takes the place of ‘‘ Willy-Nicky”’ as the great 
authority and source of quotations; not that the Kaiser is 
forgotten, but he has suddenly become a pusillanimous and 
negligible figure. One general criticism must be made. The 
chapter is supposed to be a general introductory account of the 
war on all sides, but naval affairs get comparatively little atten- 
tion, and politics still less, so that large sections are too nearly 
a duplicate of the two excellent military chapters by General 
Maurice. Of Mr. Garvin’s third and fourth chapters (1919-24) 
little need be said. Perhaps a future generation may find as 
much to criticise in the light of later knowledge as in the first, 
but here there are at present few ‘‘ revelations,” and the master- 
journalist who has followed events week by week with something 
of a statesman’s eye is in as good a position as anyone who is free 
to speak. His analysis of the failures and prospects of the League 
of Nations is superior to that in the special chapter by Léon 
Bourgeois, wherein the cool commendation of the League’s action 
in the Saar, Danzig, and Upper Silesia, and the omission of the 
Italo-Greek fiasco, leave one with the impression of a mind either 
more French than European or more accessible to hopes than facts. 

There are some dozen further chapters on one or other special 
aspect of the World War, of which we can only notice a few. 
Professor Carlton Hayes gives an exceedingly fair analysis of the 
causes, needing only to be brought up to date and a few slips 
corrected. Professor Seymour on the Diplomatic Background of the 
War itself gives us perhaps the most accurate and objective chapter 
of all. One is particularly glad to see Greek affairs—probably the 
most scandalously misrepresented chapter in war-politics—here 
handled with some regard to sources other than Venizelos and 
Sarrail. Bertrand Russell provides a thought-provoking but all 
too short analysis of ‘‘ Government by Propaganda.” General 
Ludendorff repeats his well-known attacks on Falkenhayn and 
Bethmann-Hollweg and above all on the German social democracy 
which broke down the home front and caused the collapse of an 
army undefeated in the field. A sufficient refutation of this has . 
been provided by the White Book Preliminary History of the 
Armistice, but it will continue to be repeated by Ludendorff and 
his kind. General Mangin intends to tell the English reader 
much-needed truths, accumulating statistics for instance to show 
the absurd disproportion of men per mile on the French and British 
fronts. He has his point, and it is too often forgotten, but he 
himself forgets important qualifications. With more Vosges and 
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less Ypres we could well have afforded some farther extensions of 
our front. The general tone of Mangin’s article may be gathered 
from a rough paraphrase of his account of spring 1918.  ‘“ March 
21st, the British right was attacked and forced back; French 
reinforcements were rushed in and soldered the gap in time. 
April 9th. The British centre was attacked and gave way, a 
new French army arrived and the German advance was halted.” 

All these arguments lead up to the expected peroration on 
reparations, fraudulent defaulters, and faithless allies. Statistics 
such as ‘‘ more than half of all the Frenchmen between 19 and 
34 either killed or wounded” might lead some to other and 
perhaps more permanently valuable reflections. The other war 
chapters, being more purely military and naval are less suitable 
for discussion here. Such names as Maurice, Jellicoe, Scheer, 
Tirpitz, and Sims attest the quality of the contributors. 

More to our purpose are the numerous social and economic 
surveys. One American member of the Reparations Commission 
gives a clear and concise history of the reparations question down 
to September, 1923 ; another, in dealing with Inter-Allied Debts, 
gives no history, but a strongly American statement of the case 
against cancellation, subjoining a useful tabular statement of all 
international indebtedness at the end of 1923, while Professor 
Seligman offers a valuable study of the amount and real incidence 
of taxation both pre- and post-war in the principal states. Less 
objective is Professor Laughlin’s vigorous promulgation of the 
thesis that all the ills of the post-war world are to be ascribed 
to wilful inflation. His main arguments may be good enough, 
and his analysis of the social effects of an inflated currency is 
striking, but he does not gain by the use of such arguments as 
“ The fall of the mark could not be attributed to the pressure of 
France for reparations, because the reparations have been not yet 
paid”’ ; and the whole chapter is needlessly annoying from constant 
emphasis on the contrast between boggling Europe and the 
financially impeccable government of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Austin contributes comparative tables of the wealth of the 
principal countries in 1900, I913, and 1921, with results very 
flattering to the British Empire. The tables are preceded by 
an analysis of the methodology of the subject, as also are those 
of Professor Bowley, who tries, despite painfully inadequate 
material, to extend his well-known studies of real wages in the 
United Kingdom down to 1923, and to compare them with those 
of the rest of the world, coming to the general conclusion that, 
at the end of nine years of war-fluctuations, real wages have 
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returned to their pre-war level, though the working classes have 
secured for the moment the advantage of increased leisure. 
Philip Snowden’s article suffers in form from an inability to 
decide whether, as its title demands, it is to describe ‘‘ Social and 
Revolutionary Unrest in Europe,” or whether, as its author 
desires, it is to be a panegyric on the constitutional British Labour 
Party. Other economic articles are Harrison Howe’s on “ In- 
dustry and Invention,” C. M. Schwab’s on “ Big Business,’ and 
Dr. Julius Klein’s on “ World Commerce.”’ 

We turn next to the 25 chapters devoted to the recent internal 
history of separate states or groups of states. Such a survey has 
at least one special value. It arouses one to the interest and 
importance of the recent fortunes of lands apt to be neglected by 
the general historian, lands like Norway and Spain which are 
scarcely important enough to be a nuisance to their neighbours— 
the qualification of a great power—and have not the interest of 
the new baby still subject to teething troubles and the law of 
infantile mortality, as for instance the Baltic States here well 
described by Baron Meyendorff. Thus, while in this work the 
chapters on a France or a Russia may savour a little of crambe 
repetita, two-thirds of this truly catholic range will come to 
the general reader with a considerable spice of novelty. For 
example, for ten who are well read in recent anti-clerical struggles 
in France and Italy, scarce one perhaps will have realised how 
these movements have been paralleled in Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
and elsewhere. It isa thousand pities that much of the compara- 
tive value of these studies has been lost because the general editor 
has neglected to lay down uniform lines of treatment. Thus, 
one contributor, impressed by the sub-title of the work, begins 
rigidly at 1900; another more reasonably provides a full sum- 
mary from 1890, while the extreme is reached when the Austrian 
narrative stretches back to Avars, Huns, and the Ostmark. 
Or again, Mr, Farbman in dealing with Russia is content to give 
a simple chronological narrative ; Signor Nitti seems—at least for 
half his chapter—to aim at contributing a section to the States- 
man’s Year Book; while Maximilian Harden neglects Germany 
to give us an attack on the ‘“‘ Byzantine”’ character of the Imperial 
court, which leaves the lurid pages of Count Zedlitz-Trutzschler’s 
Twelve Years at the German Court among the Sidney Lees 
of royal biography. He may be correct in all his charges, but 
one must protest that 11 pages devoted to the Kaiser as against 
29 to the rest of Germany shows a lack of proportion even greater 
than Mr. Garvin’s, and that if Harden is to be chosen to represent 
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Germany ina work professing to be unbiassed Sir J. A. R. Marriott 
is hardly the complementary choice for England. In his intro- 
duction the editor has expressed his hope that the truth will best 
emerge by the combination in the reader’s mind of very divergent 
viewpoints. Fortunately, in practice this is not carried very far, 
but it may have decided the committal of Germany’s case to 
Harden, Ludendorff, and Tirpitz, and the result is not happy. 
The hope that an average struck between two extreme groups will 
necessarily give us a truth of any relevance is as fallacious in 
history as in statistics. 

The bulk of these separate national studies are of great interest 
and high reliability. Unfortunately two of the longest and most 
important present less satisfactory features. Sir John Marriott’s 
treatment of British internal affairsis comparatively well balanced, 
but it is more difficult to praise his sections on foreign relations. 
On the morrow of the ‘‘ Panther’s spring’ Germany is said to 
have demanded the partition of Morocco, and France to have 
hotly replied that she would defend her position as the paramount 
power. On any tolerable interpretation of “France” and 
“Germany ”’ it would be hard to combine more mistakes in one 
sentence. In 1913 Bulgaria is stated to have been urged on by 
Germany to attack Serbia and Greece. This is passing strange 
in view of the well-attested fact that in 1913 Austro-German 
relations were seriously strained because Austria wanted to 
support Bulgaria, and Germany, distrusting Bulgaria, wanted at 
all costs to retain the friendship of Greece and Roumania and 
even, if possible, to win that of Serbia. These are but sample errors, 
and the worst of it is that nearly all are unnecessary. Three 
quarters of them are in matters which are not brought to bear on 
British Foreign Policy, and are therefore extraneous tothe chapter, 
while forming a reduplication of fuller and, fortunately, better 
informed accounts elsewhere in the work. 

M. Albert Thomas deals with France. An undistinguished but 
reliable account of the great anti-clerical and labour troubles of 
1897—1910—based largely on Seignobos—is followed by a short 
and unsatisfactory version of French foreign relations, the treat- 
ment of Morocco being specially inadequate and no sufficient 
stress being placed on the radical change in French outlook and 
policy in the last two years of peace. But it is the section on the 
post-war years which is so puzzling. On the one hand, we are 
assured that ideas of annexing Rhineland or Ruhr are held by so 
infinitesimal a minority as to be unworthy of notice. On the next 
page Foch’s plan for the Rhine Frontier is said to be in accordance 
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with history and to have been “ inadvisedly judged from the 
point of view of the right of the population to dispose of its own 
destiny,” and a little later, in discussing the future, it is said that 
France may be tempted in certain contingencies to listen to the 
views of the theorists who suggest that even though the Rhineland 
population did not fully consent, they would nevertheless accept 
union with France. The questions of security and of the réle 
of the League of Nations are handled with an equally uncertain 
touch and would yield equally inconsistent quotations. Perhaps 
this criticism is a little factious. It is at bottom plain enough 
whither M. Thomas would have France go ; but anxiety not to be 
anti-nationalist, and a certain confusion between statements of 
prophecy and of desire leave one at first with that bewildered and 
slightly sea-sick feeling apt to be produced by the considered 
judgments of Lord Balfour. 

Passing reference must be made in conclusion to two other 
groups of chapters. One is concerned with the most striking 
advances in various fields of knowledge in the last quarter- 
century. Of these we may specially commend the lucid survey 
of progress made in the natural sciences by Professor J. A. 
Thomson, of archeological discoveries by Professor Breasted, and 
of the history of the development of psychoanalysis by Dr. Freud. 
The second group is devoted to a summary of the generation’s 
advance in literature and art, and it is very doubtful how far its 
inclusion is justifiable. It is not organic with the rest of the 
work. Again, there is no organic unity within each chapter, for 
“ culture-diffusion ’’ though comparatively rapid to-day still takes 
time, with the result that in a survey of the whole world for so 
short a period as 25 years one can hardly trace any universal 
contemporaneous movements; further, whatever might have 
been made of this section, most of the actual contributors have 
written articles more suited in tone to a monthly review than toa 
work of permanent utility and reference, often brilliantly epigram- 
matic in style but highly subjective and prejudiced. Posterity 
may just possibly endorse such judgments as “‘ Walt Whitman is 
perhaps the only contribution made by English-speaking nations 
to world-literature in over a century,” or that as poets Hardy, 
Doughty, and Carl Spitteler tower over all their contemporaries, or 
that ‘‘ All music in which melody is not predominant is unimpor- 
tant, for it will not live’”’; but it is highly improbable, and mean- 
while, till they have attained more general assent, such views, and 
the spirit that allowed their inclusion, are out of place in such a 
work as this. To sum up, the work is uneven, as was perhaps 
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inevitable when shared between eighty authors, interpreting 
their tasks in very different spirit, and subject to no adequate 
editorial control. But its best chapters are amazingly good, and 
as a whole it has at present no rival in English. 

Of its many topics none is so controversial as the tracing 
from many angles of the causes of the War. To that question 
we have devoted disproportionate attention, yet perhaps we 
may conclude by noticing its treatment in another recent 
work, the translation of Count Max Montgelas’s Leitfaden zur 
Kriegsschuldfrage.1 This also has suffered from reviewers, 
whose verdicts range from “Ludicrous in its inadequacy’ to 
“‘ Verifiable history almost free from national bias.’ We can 
hardly endorse the latter view though it is certainly the nearer to 
the truth. The introductory chapter is the most unfortunate part 
of the book. The pathetic picture of Germany left out in the cold 
while the world is partitioned is surely “‘ ludicrous in its inade- 
quacy.”” Bismarckian Germany was ever more anxious to divert 
rival powers to colonial ends than to pursue them herself. If 
Russia got more than Germany in 1897 it was Germany who for 
her own ends was urging her on. Agreement with England in the 
1898-1902 negotiations would have meant an Anglo-German 
instead of a Franco-Spanish Morocco, and it was hardly the fault 
of England that those negotiations failed. After 1905 there was 
certainly more ground for complaints, but by that time Germany 
had made her bed and had to lie on it. 

Montgelas would have us believe that no single document in 
the German Foreign Office shows any sign of belligerent intentions. 
This is simply untrue, and if it were true it would be adequate 
proof that the documentary publication was highly incomplete. 
No power in pre-war Europe was so pacific that it would not fight, 
given the requisite combination of endangered interests or 
imperilled alliances and prospects of military success ; no power 
was so warlike that it would risk a war with meagre chances, or 
where no vital interest was at stake. At the last great crisis 
Germany might have prevented general war by a clear refusal 
to support Austria, unless she accepted delay and mediation : 
England and France—perhaps even England alone—might have 
prevented it by a similar declaration to Russia in case she mobil- 
ised before every pacific resource was exhausted; but in either 
case the alliance on which they depended would have been 


1 The Case for the Central Powers. An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict. 
By Count Max Monteglas. English translation by Constance Vesey. pp. 255. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1925. tos. 6d. net. 
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destroyed. It was not a question of willing war, but of what risks 
each Power was prepared to run to avoid it. 

Fortunately the book gains in sanity and objectivity as it pro- 
ceeds. The lengthy presentation of the diplomatic background of 
the Balkan wars surpasses anything known to usin English. The 
narrative and analysis of July, 1914, still maintains a high 
standard. It seems to owe something to B. von Bulow’s Die 
Krisis, but of course Montgelas himself, as a leading member 
of the Commission of Responsibilities and part-editor of the 
Kautsky documents, has had unique opportunities of personal 
mastery of the material. To us he seems least convincing in his 
treatment of Austro-German relations, particularly of the part 
played by Szégény, Tschirsky, and Conrad, and in his acceptance 
of the genuineness of Austria’s promise of ‘‘ No annexations.”’ 
Like other German writers he constructs his case without refer- 
ence to the Lichnowsky-Mihlon-Lerchenfeld combination on 
which the Allies once relied. Certainly many indisputable facts 
are adduced with which those documents are scarcely compatible, 
but one would feel more satisfied if their theses were faced and 
answered in detail. 

The translator adds to Montgelas’s bibliography a note of those 
works which exist in English translation. In any later edition he 
might add to these the German White Books of January and 
December, 1919, and the Belgische Aktenstticke, which he has 
apparently failed to recognise in the guise of Morel’s Modern 
Diplomacy, and also revise the page-references in the foot-notes 
to apply to the English versions. The translation is very good, 
but nutshells (Nussschale) is not a common British naval metaphor, 
and on page 109, where the text given reads ‘“‘ The fundamental 
idea of the Navy Bill of 1912 was, not indeed to increase the num- 
ber of ships, which was quite inconsiderable,”’ it should be 
“|. . not indeed the increase in the number of ships, 
which .. .”” That makes all the difference between a possibly 
debatable truth and a quite obvious lie. 

We can certainly recommend all but the first twenty pages of 
this book as the clearest and truest statement of the German case 
yet in existence, one which might well be read side by side with 
Fabre-Luce’s La Victoire, which holds similar place of honour on 
the French side; the differences are surprisingly small. And we 
would suggest that when our Asquiths and Vivianis are weary—or 
ashamed—of tilting at that convenient man of straw, William II’s 
Memoirs, they might find worthier and more arduous occupation 
in meeting the case presented by Montgelas—and by Fabre-Luce. 
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Notes on Marx’s Predecessors 


By A. MEYENDORFF 


I 


Botu Marx and Engels have stressed the fact that English 
political economy, in its description of contemporary developments, 
was bound to be more correct! than continental political economy, 
the latter being dogmatic or subservient and apologetic to the 
existing economic structure. 

The following passage occurs in the review of Mme. de Staél’s | 
book, De la littérature considerée dans ses rapports avec les im- 
stitutions sociales. (L. 1812, 2 vols.) 

The reviewer—whose name we have not been able to find out— 
wrote in the Edinburgh Review of February, 1813, the following 
passages which, in a nutshell, contain the Marxian formula of 
the evils of capitalism and its “natural’’ tendencies. We 
believe that the passage has not been quoted before from this 
point of view. 

The reviewer is against the doctrine of ferfectability. Among 
other arguments against an all-round benefit to be derived from the 
cultivation of the mind, the reviewer draws attention to the 
following : ‘‘ The lower orders, however, we think have still less 
good fortune to reckon on. In the whole history of the species, 
there has been nothing at all comparable to the improvement of 
England within the last century. ... Never... wasthere such 
an increase of wealth . . . and yet . . . the number of paupers 
has increased fourfold and is now rated at one tenth of the popu- 
lation... . It is the interest of the manufacturer to keep this 
population in excess as the only sure measure of keeping wages 
low. ... The effect... is to convert the peasants into manu- 
facturers and the manufacturers into paupers. . . . When manu- 
factures arelong established . . . it will alwaysbefound, that persons 
possessed of a large capital can carry them on upon lower profits 

. and the natural tendency of this system . . . is to throw the 
whole business into the hands of great capitalists (pp. 22 and 23). 
. . . (The formation of a degraded caste of the operative manu- 
facturers . ..) and back they cannot go to the labours of 
agriculture. [This development seems inevitable, therefore only 


1 Preface to the second edition of Vol. I, Capital, dated January 24th, 1873. 
Engel’s preface to the second edition of Vol. II, dated May 5th, 1885, p. xvi 
(Germ. ed.), where he refers to Marz, Misére de la Philosophie 1847, P. 49. 
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palliatives like the institution of Friendly Societies are recom- 
mended by the reviewer. ] 


ii 


Occasionally Marx goes farther back in his references. In the 
following instance his quotation of Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry 
into the Principles of Political Economy, etc., published in 1767, 
is not quite to the point. 

Marx urges that the development of capitalism in industry 
implies a ‘‘ despotic ”’ power on the side of the capitalist over the 
wage earner (Capital, 4th ed., vol. I, p. 297). This isan important 
part of the whole argument of the ‘‘ bourgeois” state being 
nothing but an organised class dictatorship. Now, Marx appears 
amused at the idea that Sir James Steuart had already felt and 
described this correlation between capitalist industry and despotic 
rule in asking: ‘‘ Why do large undertakings in the manufac- 
turing way ruin private industry, but by coming nearer to the 
simplicity of slaves?” 

From the passage preceding this sentence one may see that 
Sir James Steuart had in mind a very different process observed 
by him on the sugar islands. It runs thus: ‘ A troop of manu- 
facturing slaves, considered in a political light will be found all 
employed, all provided for, and their work . . . may be afforded 
much cheaper than the like performed by freemen” (Vol. I, 
p. 167), and again: ‘“‘ Could the sugar islands be cultivated to 
any advantage by hired labour? Were not the expenses of 
rearing children supposed to be great, would slaves ever be 
imported? Certainly not: and yet it is still a doubt with me, 
whether a proper regulation for bringing up children of slaves 
might not win this expedient better than the constant importation 
of them. But this is foreign to my purpose. All I intend here 
to observe is the consequence of a competition between the work 
of slaves and of freemen ”’ (ibid. p. 168). 
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Obituary 


SIR WILLIAM ACWORTH, K.C.S.I. 


By the death of Sir William Acworth, on April 2nd, the School 
has lost a very good friend anda generous benefactor. Thirty 
years ago, Mr. W. M. Acworth, as he then was, first began to 
lecture at the School on railway economics, and it was out of this 
effort that the large railway department of the School developed. 
The substance of the lectures is recorded permanently in the 
Elements of Railway Economics, a book which has gone all over 
the world and been translated into several languages. Mr. 
Acworth gave up lecturing after eleven years, when, with the 
assistance of the principal railway companies, the work was put 
ona more permanent basis. He, however, maintained his interest 
in the School and became a Governor in July, I910, a position 
which he occupied actively until his death. 

For many years before he began to lecture, Sir William Acworth 
had been an ardent collector of railway literature, and his library 
contained, in addition to modern works, many rare books and 
pamphlets dealing with railways, canals, and other means of 
transport. This valuable library he presented to the School in 
Ig10. His interest in the collection never flagged, and it was no 
uncommon thing for the librarian to receive a copy of some 
catalogue of books on transport, with an intimation that if any 
of them were not in the library, and would be useful, he would 
meet the bill. 

Sir William, too, was always ready to help student and lecturer 
alike. Again and again he would come and give a gathering of 
railway students an account of the most recent developments on 
tailway organisation and administration. No student was so 
humble that Sir William would not spare time to help him if 
only he was a genuine seeker after knowledge of railways. Many 
a time has the writer, as well as other lecturers, drawn on his vast 
store of knowledge of transport in all parts of the world, and, if 
once in a way his prodigious memory failed him, Sir William 
Acworth would be sure to send a note in a few days supplying 
the answer to the question he had been asked, or sometimes to 
say that he had written to some distant quarter of the globe. 

His great work in the railway world has been fully recorded 
elsewhere. Only to mention the past ten years his hand had 
guided railway policy to some extent in Canada, Rhodesia, and 
India, in Austria and Germany. He has left a name known and 
honoured wherever there are railways, and not least in the 
London School of Economics. Wadia: 
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List of Theses in Economics and Allied 
Subjects in progress in Universities 
and Colleges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


AS a result of correspondence with the appropriate authorities in 
other colleges in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, it has been 
decided to publish in Economica an annual List of Theses in the 
above subjects in preparation at the various universities. It is 
felt that such a list will prevent overlapping and will help students 
in similar fields to know one another. It was only possible to 
obtain returns from a majority of the universities in time for this 
issue, and it will be necessary to publish a supplementary list in 
the October number. Normally, however, the complete list will 
appear in June, in view of the fact that the majority of prospective 
research students will be deciding upon subjects in October, and 
will wish to know what ground is already being covered. 

The list below gives, in the following order, the name of the 
student, his place and date of graduation (where known), the 
title of his thesis, the probable date of completion, and the 
university or college at which he is preparing it. 


Economics (Descriptive and Analytical) 


R. M. Acarwata, B.A. Allahabad. History of Laissez-faire in 
English Economics. 1926. DS. 
EvuPHEMIA H. ALEXANDER, M.A. Edinburgh, 1923. Comparative 
Studies in Unemployment and in particular the Causes of 
Relatively Small Unemployment in certain British Industries. 


1926. Edinburgh. 
T. Beacu, L.S.E. Unemployment as affected by Industrial 
Organisation. 1928. ) aby 4 
E. M. Burns, B.Sc. (Econ.) L.S.E. The Problems of State Regu- 
lation of Wages. 1925. EL Sue 
JaniE D. R. Currie, M.A. Glasgow, 1922. Women’s Work, its 
Conditions and Remuneration. Glasgow. 

S. P. Dosss. The Clothing Industry in Great Britain. 1926. 
Lasse 


1 The initials L.S.E. are printed throughout for the London School of Economics, 
University of London. The name of the university at which the thesis is being 
prepared appears in italics. 
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Book Reviews 


The State Theory of Money. By GEORG FRIEDRICH KNAPP. 
Abridged edition, translated by H. M. Lucas and J. Bonar. 
London: Macmillan & Co., on behalf of the Royal Economic 
Society. 1924. Pp. xviii+306. tos. 6d. 

This book may fairly claim to be the most obsolete work ever 
published by a scientific association during the lifetime of its 
author. The drastic experiments in currencies tried since I9gI4, 
and all the discussion to which they have given rise, have caused 
such great improvement in monetary theory that nearly all 
books on the subject published before the war have an ante- 
diluvian ring about them. If the authors or editors try to bring 
them up to date they only become confused. But this particular 
book was already long out of date when first published in German 
nine years before the war. Professor Knapp (as p. vi tells us) 
gained his first impressions of currency in the summer of 1861, 
and had his first teaching on the subject in the following winter. 
He did not publish his book till forty-three years later. That was 
eleven years after the Herschell Indian Currency Commission had 
produced the report which led to the adoption of the gold 
exchange standard by India, and completely reformed current 
expert thought about money. 

The putting of the English silver coinage on a sound basis in 
1816 was the result, for the most part, not of design but of a 
happy accident, and what kept the silver coins up to their face 
value was not understood for nearly eighty years afterwards. 
The best textbooks, parrot-like, agreed in attributing the high 
value of the coins to the fact that they were not legal tender for 
more than £2, as if the absence of legal tenderability could increase 
the value of a coin or anything else! The fact that the old five- 
franc pieces in France and the old thalers in Germany maintained 
their face value of five francs and three marks was inconsistent 
with this explanation and remained a mystery unelucidated by 
the metaphor, “limping standard.”’ The Indian Report and the 
discussion which preceded and followed it brought out clearly 
that the true reason for such coins keeping at par, though the 
metal of which they were composed would not fetch so much, 
was the same as that for every other commodity having the value 
which it actually commands, namely, that there is a demand, 
and the supply is limited to what will satisfy that demand at the 
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price. The Indian experience which followed on the adoption of 
the principles of the report fully confirmed the theory. 

But pp. 246-7 show that in 1905 Prof. Knapp knew nothing 
whatever of the Indian discussion and experience. To him it 
seemed only a “‘ common error ”’ to suppose “‘ that it is necessary 
to limit the production of accessory kinds of money (as, for 
example, thalers or silver coins in Germany) in order that they 
should maintain their face value.”’ If, he says, the limitation 
were removed, the value of these coins would not change, but, 
‘if convertibility were maintained, there would be a great rush 
to convert them,” and “ if the convertibility were abolished,” the 
coins would be paid to the State in large quantities in taxes, etc., 
and the State would not like to pay them out again to people who 
would rather receive other kinds of money, “so that the State 
pay offices would not know what to do with their superfluity of 
accessory money. This is very embarrassing for the State, but 
it has no consequences for the quotation of the thaler; that is 
determined by fiat, not by trade” (p. 177). 

This argument is almost charming in its naiveté. By the same 
reasoning it could be shown that limitation of supply is not 
necessary for the maintenance of the value of anything. We have 
only to create a buyer or recipient who is willing and able to 
accept any amount at a price fixed by him, and the price will then 
be fixed by fiat and not by trade. The only trouble is that when 
the thing can be profitably produced in large quantities at or 
below the price so fixed, the ability and willingness of the buyer 
or recipient break down, and the necessity of limitation of supply 
to the maintenance of value becomes painfully obvious. Prof. 
Knapp himself, in other places in the book (pp. 192-3, 290), admits 
that the way out of the “ embarrassing ”’ situation in which the 
State will find itself is to limit the creation of such kinds of money. 
So that limitation, driven out by the front door, soon finds its 
way in again by the back. 

A writer who had failed so signally in regard to subsidiary 
currency to apprehend one of the two essential conditions of value 
was not likely to say anything useful about standard money. All 
the fairly intelligent discussions of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of bimetallism went for nothing with him. He did not 
think of the advocates of the gold standard, the silver standard, 
and the double standard as having even bad reasons for the faiths 
that were in them. To him they were all alike, simply blind men 
who were in the habit of reckoning values in one way and could 
not believe there was any other. They were alike in being 
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“ metallists”” who thought a paper standard a “ degenerate” 
form of money (p. 2). It never struck him that the real objection 
to paper standards was not their absolute degeneracy but their 
constant tendency to degenerate in purchasing power. 

That tendency, apparently, even if he had recognised it, would 
not have troubled him at all. He seems to have despised stability 
as a trifling matter unworthy of the attention of a monetary 
theorist. ‘‘ For internal trade, excluding the bullion business, 
the choice of the standard hardly matters at all, since it only 
produces secondary effects which vanish in the general welter of 
continuous price changes. . . . The effects of the change in 
standard are quite negligible, whether the change is down or 
up” (pp. 209-11). 

Why, we begin to wonder, do countries ever change their 
standards? Not, says Prof. Knapp, for any reasons of internal 
convenience, but in order to secure stability of exchange between 
their own and some foreign currency or currencies. England had 
a gold standard, and other countries adopted it to secure stable 
exchange with England, or later, with the gold block of which 
England had been the nucleus. But how, then, account for the 
English gold standard? Prof. Knapp, like the preacher, looks 
the difficulty in the face and passes it by. “ England’s reasons 
for going over to the gold standard have never been fully ex- 
plained” (p. 277). Could he not take a hint from the old ele- 
mentary summaries of the reasons why the precious metals were 
used as money, and reflect that as gold surpassed silver in the 
matter of having “ great value in small bulk,” convenience explains 
its permanent retention in the position in which it had been placed 
by a happy accident of mis-rating ? 

That Prof. Knapp should hold that the gold standard was 
generally adopted in order to stabilise foreign exchanges seems 
curious in view of the fact that bis conception of the theory of 
international exchange belongs to the darkest age of mercantilism, 
and leads him to doubt whether stabilisation is in fact inevitably 
secured by the existence of a common standard. The exchanges 
in his view are regulated by the balance of international payments 
—an elusive idea which, in spite of his general flair for definition, 
he leaves quite undefined. Even when countries have the same 
metallic standard, enforce convertibility, and allow coins and 
bullion to be carried freely from one to another, it requires, 
accordiag to him, something much more subtle than mere sound 
banking to keep the exchange within bounds, and he doubts 
whether in times of real strain it can always be done; ia other 
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words, he has the vulgar terror expressed in the cry, “All our gold 
will be drained away.’ Never do we find the least trace of com- 
prehension of the fact that the price which it is worth while to give 
in country A for the currency of country B must in the long run 
depend on how much the currency of A will buy in A compared 
with how much the currency of B will buy in B. It was not 
changes in “‘ the balance of payments’ which made 20} German 
marks equal in value to an English pound in 1913, 20 billions in 
1923, and 20 in 1924, but the fact that relative changes in the 
supplies of marks and pounds caused their relative purchasing 
power to alter. Yet Prof. Knapp, after saying, “ The question 
how many marks the pound sterling is worth in Berlin depends 
on the balancing of supply and demand,” which in a sense is true 
enough, goes on, “Supply and demand arise from unsettled 
business obligations and speculation ” (p. 221), and in an amazing 
paragraph later on he refuses to discuss the question whether, 
when there is a lapse from parity between two gold standard 
countries, the exportation of gold from the one to the other tends 
to restore the parity by diminishing the currency in the first 
country and increasing it in the second. “ Such an idea,” he 
says, “is vulgar ignorance”’ (p. 257). 

The reader may ask, “‘ If this book has no merits, how did it 
manage to get into four editions in Germany and win high praise 
from some eminent English critics?’”’ It may be suggested, in 
answer to the first question, that the dates of the second, third, 
and fourth editions (1918, 1921, and 1923) fall within a period 
when bewildered Germans might be expected to rush to almost 
any book on currency ; and, further, that the German book is a 
great deal bigger than the abridged translation now under 
review. A considerable historical portion has been altogether 
omitted, and even the purely theoretical part has been cut down. 
A book which is fundamentally unsound naturally suffers when 
deprived of its illustrations and shortened in its argument. 

The answer to the second part of the question perhaps lies in the 
facility with which plain definition of invented terms can be 
mistaken for sound theory. On the average, in every five pages 
of the shortened edition Prof. Knapp produces a new word, and 
each time he cackles so vigorously that the reader is apt to feel 
the kind of exhilaration given by the sounds of a prosperous 
poultry yard. But we are really no nearer a clear understanding 
of currency questions when we have, for example, called the 
re-establishment of an old standard a restoratory change, or when 
we have re-christened “‘ free coinage” by the name of hylolepsy. 
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At the Council of the Royal Economic Society which decided 
to undertake the translation it was remarked by a member that 
the best way to destroy the influence of a bad German book was 
to translate it into good English. That has been done with great 
success in this instance, and the translators are to be congratu- 
lated. There are very few examples of “ translators’ English ’’ in 
their work. We may only regret that they did not put on the 
last ha’porth of tar by adding an English index. There is an 
index of ‘‘ technical terms,’’ but as these are mostly the new 
inventions of the author, it is chiefly an index in an unknown 
tongue, An index in English would have made it easier to bring 
together the author’s contradictions and inconsistencies. 

In the preface to the 1905 edition Prof. Knapp said that he had 
given up any “attempt to influence public men” and had 
allotted “the first place to the theory or philosophy of the 
subject.” He will not mind if anyone says that his “aim has 
been to discover the soul of money.” On p. 2, he says ‘‘ the soul 
of currency is not in the material of the pieces but in the legal 
ordinances which regulate their use.’’ Most of us do not worry 
much about the soul of money. What we want is that our money 
shall have sufficient body to buy as much goods and services as 
we gave for it. The medieval schoolman said that a thousand 
souls could dance without inconvenience on the point of a needle : 
counters passing for a billion marks were lately squeezed into the 
space formerly occupied by one mark, but not without consider- 
able inconvenience arising from the necessary diminution of the 
magnitude of the mark as reckoned by its purchasing power. 
Prof. Knapp’s attempt to show that the soul of money is breathed 
into it by the State helped to divert attention from the fact that 
the value or purchasing power of the mark, pound, or other unit 
of account is affected by the supply of counters which pass for 
that unit. This is made all the sadder by the fact that in practice 
he approved of a gold standard. ‘‘ Nothing is further from our 
wishes than to seem to recommend paper money pure and simple. 
. . . It is well for any State to wish to keep to specie money and 
to have the power to do so. And I know no reason why, under 
normal circumstances, we should depart from the gold standard ”’ 
(pez), EDWIN CANNAN. 


Current Problems in Finance and Government. By Sir Josiau 
STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. King. 1924. pp. vii+342. 


A philosopher once said that, in contemplating the ways of 
women, he had passed from amazement to stupor and from stupor 
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to sheer terror. I should not wonder if Sir Josiah Stamp pro- 
voked a similar series of emotions in the minds of many of his 
readers. His prolific industry is almost inhuman: his span of 
practical wisdom is portentous ; his serene detachment is a pat- 
tern in the sky. 

His latest book consists of a series of studies in economics and 
government and in taxation and of a reprint of his well-known 
paper on the pre-war Wealth and Income of the Chief Powers. 
There is something here to interest every intelligent reader. A 
suggestive appeal is addressed to accountants to co-operate in 
making economics a more exact science. The economic effects 
of disarmament are discussed in greater detail than I have seen 
elsewhere, and the conclusion is reached that ‘“ the standard of 
life throughout great industrial Powers would be lifted by over 
Io per cent. by the cancellation of expenditure on armaments. 
Such an increase would have a much greater influence upon the 
comforts of life, and on the economic well-being of the people, 
than the mere figure itself might convey. At the stage at which 
we stand, it is, for the great mass of the peoples of these nations, 
the difference between grinding penury and a reasonable standard 
of comfort.” ‘‘ Even in the unlikely event of its ultimate effect 
on the prevention of war proving negligible,” disarmament is 
“in itself a great economic boon, and imperatively worth doing 
for the world’s good.” 

In an admittedly incomplete study of ‘“ the economic aspect 
of the restriction of rents”’ the paradox is maintained that rent 
restrictions have not benefited tenants. This argument is not 
based upon any check to the supply of houses, for which restriction 
might be held responsible, but upon the assumption that “ if 
there had been no restriction,’ money “‘ wages would have gone 
up even more and the result would have fallen still more hardly 
upon the non-wage-earning classes.” In other words, it is 
assumed that the only practical alternative to restriction was 
increased inflation. On the other hand, Sir Josiah Stamp be- 
lieves that “‘ the restriction of rents has been very useful, by 
psychological reactions, in compelling economies in local expendi- 
ture.”” I must confess that neither branch of this argument 
- completely convinces me. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book deals with 
Double Taxation and traces the recent shifting of opinion from 
“ the principle of origin ’’ to ‘‘ the principle of residence ’’ as the 
proper basis of settlement between rival taxing claims. Naturally 
enough ‘“‘resistance to drastic reform” on this basis ‘“‘ comes 
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mainly from interested debtor Governments.”’ By a curious 
omission no reference is made to the partial solution of the prob- 
lem, founded upon a compromise between the two principles 
mentioned, as regards double income tax within the British 
Empire. Nor does Sir Josiah Stamp take any account of the 
argument that the continuance of double taxation may be an 
economic blessing in disguise, in so far as it tends to check the 
export of British capital, which, in the view of Mr. Keynes and 
others, is liable to be excessive at the present time. 

There is a chapter on the Capital Levy which, we are warned, 
might have been longer but for the author’s membership of the 
Colwyn Committee on National Debt and Taxation. All students 
of public finance await with interest the Report of this Com- 
mittee and, for the time being, I too hold my hand. But I note, 
in passing, three lines of criticism, to which Sir Josiah’s argument 
seems to me to be open. First, his elaborate discussion of the 
possible deflationary effect of a levy appears to miss the essential 
point that, under a gold standard, a fall in prices in this country 
due to a local fiscal cause would be automatically corrected, 
while, under a managed paper standard, aiming at stability of 
prices, an inflationary corrective could be readily applied. 
Second, his estimate of what he calls ‘‘ the ravages of a levy ”’ 
on the yield of taxation appears excessive, since part of these 
“ravages ’’’ would take place in any case, asaresult of existing 
income tax, super tax and death duties, even if no levy were 
imposed. Third, it is not reasonable to assume that, if no levy 
is imposed in the near future, no one will cherish the fear that it 
may be imposed later. The Daily Mail and other powerful 
influences on public opinion will see to it that that fear is kept 
alive, especially at election time. It is, therefore, an idle dream 
to suppose that “‘ the main ultimate economic problem is: What 
difference will there be in the incentive to accumulate new 
savings in the future with income tax at 4s. 6d. and no fear of 
a levy on the one hand, compared, on the other hand, with income 
tax at 3s. 6d. and an apprehension of a second levy at a moderate 
distance of time.”’ 


HucGyH DALTON. 


Heiliges Geld- Eine historische Untersuchung tiber den sakralen 
Ursprung des Geldes. By BERNHARD Laum. J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 1924. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century numismatists 
thought that religious influences were mainly responsible for 
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shaping the development of the earliest coins. But in the last 
decade of the century Ridgeway initiated a reaction by suggesting 
that economic factors were of great if not predominant import- 
ance. In the present work Herr Laum strongly supports the 
religious explanation. 

One way of attacking the problem is to trace the development 
of the medium of exchange back to the days of barter. Econom- 
ists have invariably suggested that the obvious difficulties of 
economic life in such a state would lead to the emergence of some 
one commodity asa commonly accepted medium of exchange and 
unit of value. Ridgeway supported this theory. Working 
mainly from literary evidence, he put up a strong case for believing 
that commodities were chosen for this purpose in each locality 
according to its economic resources. But the ox was a common 
and important form of wealth over a more extended area than 
any other commodity and, for this reason, gradually superseded 
many more local commodities as a unit of value and, less widely, 
as a medium of exchange. Herr Laum agrees to the extensive 
use of the ox unit, but does not agree to this economic explanation 
of its evolution. He thinks “it is impossible that the ox unit 
originated in trade’’ (p. 14), because he “‘ does not see how the 
ox, because it was a commodity of superior attractiveness can 
have become the measure of value”’ (p. 16). His own theory 
reverts to the acceptance of the superior importance of religious 
factors. He believes that “ the evolution of cattle as a medium 
of exchange originated in their sacred use” (p. 17). Out of 
early religion and, particularly out of the almost universally 
anthropomorphic conception of the divinity, arose the practice 
of making sacrifices or offerings, to expiate some misconduct or 
for the more general purpose of pacifying the evil spirit or of 
retaining the favours of the good. These offerings had a definitely 
economic function (Verkehrsform) and a commerce in religious 
offerings grew up. ‘‘ The public religion must necessarily possess 
a normative character. In consequence the quality and quantity 
of sacrificial commodities, as well as the kind of goods and time 
of presentation are laid down. The well-being of the state 
demands that the divinity recognised by the state shall be satisfied 


by the presentation of his due offerings. . . . Nomos, by which 
later the state law was universally meant, signified originally the 
‘order of assessment’ (of sacrifices). . . . In the sacred nomos is 


the beginning of the legal standard : here first the state prescribed 
a commodity and gave a guarantee of its quality and this com- 
modity selected and guaranteed by the state served as a valid 
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means of payment. The relation of the state to its divinity is a 
legal one: the commodity selected by the state is equally a 
legally acknowledged medium of exchange” (p. 29). In early 
times the ox was the principal form of offering over a very wide 
area and, at least in some places, it is suggested that this arose 
out of the replacement of an earlier human sacrifice by the 
offering of an ox (p. 66). Later this substitution was carried 
much farther, and it became necessary to prescribe the equiva- 
lents of the fixed sacrifices in terms of the commodities being 
offered as substitutes. The substituting articles came thus to be 
valued in terms of the commodity they replaced : an official price 
list expressed in terms of oxen of a defined quality was the result. 
The measure of value established in this way for the regulation 
of religious obligations was used also for payments for the services 
of priests, and very soon the unit made thus familiar was trans- 
lated to the sphere of secular commerce. 

Token money, Herr Laum suggests, can only have arisen in the 
religious sphere, for “ the substitution of valuable goods by value- 
less symbols had its origin and meaning in religion. In magic 
there was no distinction between object and counterfeit. Real 
goods and tokens were, in practice, the same. In order that 
tokens shall serve as payment, religion is necessary. . . . The 
transfer of sacred forms to profane commerce first called forth 
conflict between the substantial and functional elements of 
money ” (p. 159). 

The origins of money can also be sought by examining specimens 
of the earliest coins. The representations (or types) on these 
coins were thought during the last century also to indicate their 
religious origin. Ridgeway, however, suggested that at least 
some of them were of economic significance and referred to the 
commodity which had been the staple product of the district and 
had for that reason been used as a medium of exchange before 
the introduction of coins or the precidus metals. Herr Laum, 
however, thinks it impossible that the types bear any relation to 
earlier barter units. He asks (inter alia) why, in some places 
where the coin superseded the ox unit, only the head of the ox 
appeared on the coins, and will not hear of the head being used 
in later stages to represent the whole beast, nor will he listen to 
arguments based on artistic considerations. But although he 
insists on a religious origin for all these types, he seems to be in 
agreement with Ridgeway and others that it was the economic 
organisation of the temples that gave rise to some of the earliest 
coins. “ The stamp notified that the piece of metal belongs to 
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the god and is sacred to him. . . the necessity for the stamp 
arose out of (the desire for) economical realisation or investment 
of the bullion (by the temple authorities). At least that seems 
to me to have been one of the principal motives for the stamping 
of metal. In order to secure that the exact quantity and metal 
was paid back . . . and to make quite certain that it was the 
property of the god, a picture of the god was placed on the metal.” 
. . . “ Originally the stamp on the money signified no guarantee 
either of quality or quantity ; the type is a sacred symbol and 
thereon was based the credit which the money enjoyed ” (p. 144). 
Where wealthy temples issued large quantities of ingots marked 
with the sacred symbol, the latter would become well known and 
render acceptable any ingot on which it appeared. But some of 
the earliest types, which are merely punch marks closely resem- 
bling our hall-marks, are now widely thought to be the marks 
of private bankers, the symbol used by them being that on their 
private seals. While, therefore, some issues are undoubtedly of 
religious origin, it is more probable that both bankers and priestly 
colleges marked ingots that passed through their hands. Whether 
the mark of the banker of the temple became the better known 
in any locality depended partly on the number of ingots on which 
each appeared. The marks were probably taken as indications 
at first of quality and later of the quantity of metal in the coin, 
and their reliability in these respects would also influence their 
popularity. Later, when the business of issuing money had been 
universally nationalised, most of the publicly issued coins of the 
ancient Greek world bore effigies of religious significance, probably 
because to speak in terms of sacred symbols was to speak in a 
language universally read and respected. 
The remoteness of the period to which these theories relate 
means that they must of necessity rest on very meagre evidence 
and precludes positive statement in proof or criticism. They 
certainly call for examination by the anthropologist as well as 
the economist. The latter is inclined to question whether in 
primitive times religion played so exclusive a part in men’s lives 
and to suggest that economic factors have always been of very 
great importance in shaping his conduct. They must have 
influenced his religious practices. They may often have been 
the substratum on which those practices rested and have influ- 
enced the form of sacrifices and the symbols regarded as sacred 
to the divinity, to mention the matters most relevant to the 
development of money. Theories which would put forward a 
single cause for so fundamental an institution of social life as 
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money, set out under the suspicion of simplicity out of accord 


with the necessary complications of the problem. 
AYR: 


The Law of the American Constitution. By CHARLES K. BuRDICK. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The literature of the modern American constitution is, on the 
whole, disappointing in quality. Not, indeed, that the work of 
the Supreme Court has been less distinguished in recent years ; 
the opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes, for example, have been 
amply worthy of the Court which gave us Marshall and Story in 
its first generation. But comment upon those decisions has been 
less rich both in quality and influence that their importance 
would entitle us to respect. There has been plenty of sound, and 
even brilliant, comment upon particular branches of the law. 
The work of Chafee on freedom of speech, of Frankfurter on hours 
of labour and the minimum wage, of men like Powell and Learned 
Hand, have been of striking quality. But there have been few 
books to compare with work like that of Esmein and Duguit in 
France, of Dicey in England, of Laband in Germany. The 
synoptic view which lays down great principles and traces out 
their significance has been, in general, sadly wanting. 

This book of Professor Burdick’s goes no little distance to the 
remedy of this defect. It is comprehensive and, at the same 
time, compact. It is thought out; the writer has a clear 
philosophy of what the constitution is intended to do. Quite 
fairly, Professor Burdick confines himself to the legal construction 
of his material ; he writes upon law and not upon political science. 
Broadly; his view may be defined as that of a liberal-minded 
constructionist who follows, in general, the canons of interpreta- 
tion laid down by Mr. Justice Holmes. If we do not often glean 
from his analysis an insight into the wider conclusions he would 
himself adopt, at least he gives us the materials from which 
conclusions may be derived. On the whole, Professor Burdick’s 
book is by all odds the best existing treatise upon his subject. 
He lacks, it is true, the militant enthusiasm of men like Mr. 
James M. Beck; but perhaps, by most, his quietness will be 
regarded as compensated for by the presence of sanity of judg- 
ment, a wide knowledge of the cases, and a refusal to be led away 
from the facts by the issues of the moment. If I say that I do 
not think the late Professor Thayer would have disowned this 
book, students will realise that they have cause to be grateful to 
its author. 
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No Englishman, I believe, can study it in the light of his own 
constitutional experience without being led to certain definite 
conclusions. He would, it may be suggested, be a little appalled 
at the degree to which congressional legislation is at the mercy 
of judicial whim. If he follows McCray v. United States, he can- 
not hope to follow Hammer v. Dugenhart ; if he sympathises with 
Noble State Bank v. Haskell, he will be baffled by Coppage v. 
Kansas. He will be tempted to conclude that a system of 
judicial review which makes one judge the potential master of 
the national will is politically inferior to one which, while it leaves 
the judiciary the master of the executive, insists upon legislative 
supremacy. He will, in the second place, be tempted to doubt 
the validity of Bills of Rights. If Abrams v. U.S. can, despite 
the magistral protest of Mr. Justice Holmes, be read into the 
confines of the First Amendment, it is a little difficult to know 
what Bills of Rights are for ; and the working of the Fourteenth 
and the Fifteenth Amendments will only strengthen that diffi- 
culty. He will, further, be puzzled by the interpretation of due 
process. Why, in the law of eminent domain, it should be un- 
constitutional to take land for municipal stores, or for a private 
grain elevator devoted to public benefit, it is not easy to see. 
Nor canan Englishman understand why it should be constitutional 
to segregate by legislation the white and coloured races in the 
vehicles of common carriers (Chesapeake and O.R.R. v. Kentucky), 
while it is unconstitutional to order white people and coloured 
people to live in separate districts of a city (Buchanan v. Warley). 

All these, of course, are rather questions of legal philosophy 
than of constitutional law itself. But they raise enormous issues 
which require a recognition of the truth put by John Chysman 
Gray when he refused to teach constitutional law on the ground 
that it was not law at all, but political science. At the back of 
every judge’s mind in the United States is a system of habits and 
convictions which he brings to bear, albeit unconsciously, in the 
making of decisions. When what he decides is a matter like the 
constitutionality of a minimum wage law, or the limitation of the 
hours of labour, he is, in fact, fitting his decision to the system of 
preconceptions that he holds. President Roosevelt, certainly, 
had no doubts upon that head. He told Senator Lodge quite 
frankly that he wanted judges who would interpret the consti- 
tution broadly (Corresp. I, 517 f); and Justice Holmes himself has 
emphasised the significance of the ‘‘ inarticulate major premiss af 
in judicial reasoning. All this, one may urge, has an intimate 
bearing upon the problem of a written constitution. It seems 
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necessarily to imply (1) ease of amendment and (2) only that 
degree of rigidity which insists that a central legislature shall not 
make up its mind too quickly. It suggests that the judge, from 
the very remoteness of his position, ought not to be brought into 
the political arena by being made to pass upon legislative deci- 
sions. Clearly, of course, he must, in a federal state, have power 
over the constituent provinces. But, in general, the wider his 
interpretation of that power, the less amply will the purpose of 
federalism be realised. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Burdick will follow up 
this valuable book by a discussion of the principles behind it. 
What he writes is so clear and fair, that he could not fail to 
illuminate the debate. Most European constitutions are changing 
so rapidly that, in comparison, the American constitution is the 
most stable of all. It would be a matter of high interest to know 
the conclusions he has formed upon its value. 

HarRoLp J. LASKI. 


A History of the English People in 1815. By E Lie HALEvy. 
Translated by E. J. WATKINS and D. A. BARKER. Unwin. 
pp. xvi.+576. Histoire du People Anglais au XIXe Siécle. 
Vol. II (1815-30). Hachette. pp. xii. 287. 25 francs. 
Vol. III (1830-41). pp. 337. .25 francs. 

I do not know what was meant by the definition of history as 
philosophy teaching by experience. A good deal of modern 
history would suggest that it meant that history is the card 
index of philosophy. The collection of material for the solution 
of a problem hereafter to be made public often puts the historian 
in as grave a danger of being smothered as was the keeper of the 
records in Penguin Island. In reaction from the card index 
school there is the biographical school. But if history is to be 
the essence of innumerable biographies, there is a danger that Clio 
may become the handmaid of Freud. Between the card index 
and the biographical schools are those who would make history 
the essence of innumerable institutions. The historian is to see 
States as men walking. But a comparison of fossils is only an 
imperfect clue to the nervous systems that once made dead bones 
live. For the historian of institutions the task of interpretation 
is even more difficult than that of the natural scientist because 
political institutions are not like ordinary men walking, but like the 
Ancients of Mr. Shaw, they change the number of their limbs 
by taking thought. And so one of the greatest English historians 
wrote: ‘‘ Life is short; history is the longest of all the arts; 
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a minute division of labour is necessary. . . . It must aim at 
producing not esthetic satisfaction, but intellectual hunger.” 
M. Halévy does produce intellectual hunger. He does so by 
giving a picture of England in 1815. The material handled and 
subdued is enormous. Such material could not be subdued to a 
fashionable causal classification like the economic interpretation 
of history. M. Halévy works not as a scientist seeking a formula, 
but as an artist in search of that grouping which will give his 
portrait most significance. It is a problem of proportions, of 
light and shade. Sometimes an economic light, sometimes a 
psychological is appropriate. Appropriate not to an explanation 
of how men may live, but how, in fact, the inhabitants of a 
particular island off the coast of Europe did live. Whether the 
revolution of 1832 has prevented or merely postponed the world 
revolution ; whether the town and village labourer had or might 
have had the freedom which the twentieth century conception 
of social justice demands are problems which may or may not 
be answerable, but they are irrelevant to M. Halévy’s purpose. 
His contrasts between Continental bureaucracy and the English 
confusion of oligarchy and anarchy, between English piety and 
the captains of industry moving forward like a disorderly mob 
to the conquest of markets, are methods of presenting material 
and not essays in the definition of liberty or the exploration of 
the ramifications of economic motive. M. Halévy has the fact 
that England in the nineteenth century suffered no catastrophic 
revolution, though she had in her apparently every indication of 
approaching disaster. His is a problem of composition and not 
of prediction. And the first volume is a wonderful composition. 
It gives a deep insight into the complexity of social organisation. 
M. Halévy sees impartially the interaction of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. He sees the uniqueness of English self govern- 
ment in the sense of self-imposed restraints as opposed to the 
Continental governments of restraints forcibly imposed by a 
central bureaucracy. The English Court was merely an overlord, 
the bureaucracy of London an hereditary feudalism, the parties 
not even patriarchal groups but shifting cliques. The country 
was governed without police. The victorious navy of Nelson 
was a cheap convict station, the crews mutinous and the officers 
undisciplined. The army was composed of disorderly factory 
hands led by the most incompetent staff officers in the world. 
The economic organisation was as chaotic as the political, the 
religious as the economic. Such a network of confusions could 
only continue to exist if there were in its interstices some elements 
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of restraint and co-operation. In England there were both: 
elements of brutal restraint if only those of custom, elements 
of freedom if only those of warring sects and the infinite variety 
of prescriptive privileges. England was a disorderly society held 
together by the tyranny of custom. This tyranny of custom or 
the moral authority of the warring sects was the factor that 
determined that English development should not be catastrophic. 
Economic gains were consolidated by moral prestige. Inter- 
woven with the economic hierarchy was a religious hierarchy. 
We cannot say that one caused the other, but only that they were 
interdependent—teligious fervour achieving business success, 
business success assuming moral fervour, while for economic 
failure there was the compensation of virtue. It is in this subtle 
combination of economic rationalism and pietism that M. Halévy 
sees the clue to the stability of England in the crisis of the peace. 

In his second and third volumes M. Halévy has the task of 
showing the anarchic society that he has analysed in 1815 in the 
process of change and reconstruction that culminates in the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
detection of the deeper movements of social change and the 
explanation of the particular methods and time of their concrete 
manifestations is of enormous difficulty. M. Halévy has as his 
clue through the tangle his insistence on the importance of the 
religious institutions. Religion is the selective environment to 
the mutations caused by the crossing of English democratic 
traditions with the rationalism of eighteenth century France. 
“While in France a Voltairian middle class tolerated with 
impatience the government of the Jesuits, the pious English 
middle class persecuted Carlile.’ But the development of the 
interpretation suggested in the first volume, that English stability 
was due to this traditional piety and the habits of self govern- 
ment that it had developed, is of great difficulty. The clumsy 
political machine with which all reforms had to be introduced was 
still controlled by the aristocracy of the Napoleonic wars; but 
it was an aristocracy whose traditions were so vestigial and 
whose members were so diverse that every one of them requires 
elucidating with the subtlety of a Lytton Strachey: Canning, 
Peel, Wellington, and Palmerston. Then there was the conflict 
between agriculture and the new manufactures, partly personal, 
partly an inheritance of the war, partly the inevitable consequence 
of the industrial changes, which determined the peculiar form 
taken by the Reform Bill of 1832. There was the steady pulse 
of trade fluctuations. There was the bewildering intellectual 
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confusion: the prophetic atheism of Shelley and Keats, the 
naive positivism of James Mill, the mystical aberrations of the 
Oxford movement, the disordered, if prophetic, dreams of Owen, 
Thompson, and Spence. Deeper than these was the slow permea- 
tion of scientific scepticism. Geological science was already 
undermining biblical cosmogony. If Strauss’s Life of Jesus was 
unknown in England, Milman had written a history of the Jews 
which was suspect to the orthodox. Here we touch the gravest 
difficulty for the historian of the nineteenth century. He has no 
accepted perspective in which to view the changes that have 
occurred. The perspective of history changes every year, every 
day, and every hour. To some the significance of the nineteenth 
century lies in the struggle to adopt the mechanism of self- 
government introduced in 1832 to the controlling of new economic 
powers which technical changes have successively introduced. 
To the historian of economic organisation a revolutionary change 
commences with the development of economic world inter- 
dependence after 1870. To others the vital thread in the nine- 
teenth century is the slow diffusion of rationalism, and the 
justification of Voltaire by the researches of Darwin. The 
history of England in the nineteenth century is the history of 
the change from a state of mind profoundly religious to a state of 
mind profoundly sceptical. It is M. Halévy’s sense of these 
fundamental problems that gives to his second and third volumes 
a certain heaviness. It would have been so easy arbitrarily to 
take one series of changes as the dominant one: the change in 
industrial organisation, the expedient of an incomplete democracy, 
the growth of scepticism. But while whatever definitions of art 
and propaganda are adopted, omission must be a word common 
to both, for the historian and the scientist comprehensiveness as 
far as is humanly possible is essential. It is a comprehensive 
account of a chaos of changes of which we cannot even yet tenta- 
tively state the consequences that M. Halévy has given us. But 
the most interesting parts of the three volumes are those in which 
he analyses the peculiarities of English pietism. His analysis in 
the third volume of the causes of the survival of the Established 
Church is perhaps the best example of his insight and the 


thoroughness of his research. 
K. B. SMELLIE. 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. By 
L. C. A. Knowtes, M.A., LL.M., Litt.D. George Routledge 


and Sons. 1924. pp. 555- 10s. 6d. 
Prof. Knowles has been described by an acute critic as “ com- 
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bining a more than feminine intensity of conviction with a more 
than masculine vigour of language.” It is an ideal combination 
of qualities for the make-up of an effective teacher, a teacher 
capable, on the one hand, of hammering definite ideas into students 
of vague and unenterprising minds; or, on the other, of stimu- 
lating originality and independence in others, by provoking con- 
tradiction. In the economic development of the British Empire 
she has a subject very much to her heart, with the result that she 
has produced a most useful text-book on a subject for which one 
was badly wanted. It is crammed with facts lucidly presented, 
linked together as illustrations of the working of economic forces, 
and of the interaction of such forces. 

It is inevitable that such a book should display the defects of 
its qualities. That the Professor of Economic History in the 
University of London should be inclined to over-estimate the 
relative importance of mechanical changes in industry in the 
moulding of human society is natural. So we find Mrs. Knowles 
in her preface saying that ‘‘ Railways and irrigation works 
transformed our greatest dependency, conquered famine, and 
created a nationality.” A little later she remarks: ‘ There is 
no real nationality as yet, though it is rapidly developing.”” One 
suspects that she is not very much interested in the question as 
to the precise nature and extent. of the non-economic forces 
contributing to the creation of nationality in India, as, for 
example, the background of ancient culture, the practice of 
pilgrimage from all India to sacred rivers and shrines, and the 
succession of common languages, like Hindustani, Urdu, and 
English. Similarly such expressions as “‘ Teutonic race”’ and 
“a race of Latin stock’”’ show a lack of interest in another 
branch of history. Her enthusiastic appreciation of the work of 
British Empire builders, which I personally do not regard as 
misplaced, is accompanied by what most readers, even in Britain, 
will regard as excessive patriotic bias, ‘cropping up when, for 
instance, she describes British colonisation as “ actuated by two 
great desires, the desire to respect the independence of the racial 
dominions’ (what does “racial dominions’? mean?) ‘“‘ and the 
desire to alter as little as possible consistently with the welfare 
of the native inhabitants in the Tropics’; whereas German 
colonisation is stigmatised as “‘ merciless exploitation.”’ 

These defects, however, do not seriously deduct from the 
merits of the book. If there is a tendency to ignore some social 
forces, at least the working of economic forces in influencing 
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social and political development is set forth with admirable 
force and clearness. 

This volume is only the first part of the whole work ; and is 
devoted to India and the tropical Crown Colonies; while the 
second volume is to deal with the self-governing dominions in 
temperate zones. Broadly, the story set out is based on the 
revolution in the means of transport; the opening out of 
continental interiors by means of railways and telegraphs; the 
development of commerce, industry, and administration being 
explained as largely conditioned by that of transport. 

For a second edition, which is sure to be demanded speedily, 
the authoress might consider the suggestion that for a map 
to show the extent and distribution of ‘‘ British Possessions ”’ 
the equal area projection would be more suitable than 
Mercator’s, which makes the desolate islands in the Arctic Ocean 
coloured red appear bigger and more important than either 
India, or Australia, or all the colonies and mandated territories 
in Africa put together. And while it is rather doubtful whether 
those African mandated territories can rightly be termed “ British 
Possessions,”’ to put Palestine and Mesopotamia in that box also 
is calculated to excite protest from both the King of Iraq and the 
Daily Mail. 

There are also a number of slips which should be corrected, 
e.g. it is not a fact, as stated on p. 371, that in India the rivers 
rise highest in the dry season ; nor, since the beginning of the 
present century has the salt tax (p. 247) yielded anything like 
as high a revenue as the excise on alcohol. The worst of the 
mistakes in the Indian chapters is on page 234, where the 
recovery in the yield of rice in 1919-20, after the famine and 
monsoon failure of the previous year, is quoted in connection 
with the efforts of agricultural departments to improve the 
strains of rice, as though it were the fruit of those efforts. The 
attempt in two pages to give a lucid summary of the very 
complicated land tenures of India rather breaks down. 

Strange to say, there are places where Mrs. Knowles does 
something less than justice to Indian administrators. She is 
mistaken in suggesting (p. 420) that the fact that co-operative 
banks are regarded as Government banks militates against their 
success, for that is the basis of popular confidence ; and she 
might have brought out more clearly the greatness of the 
achievement represented by Indian railways, with their 37,000 
miles of track, carrying a debt of £260 millions, and carrying 
passengers at an average rate of one farthing per mile. 
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In conclusion, it need only be said that the book has an excellent 
index, is well printed and got up, and is remarkably cheap at the 
price. Apart from revision, successive editions will be necessary 
to keep the information up to date. a9 


The Economics of Road Transport. By K.G. FENELON. George 
Allen and Unwin. pp. 256. tos. 6d. 

It has rarely been our lot to read a book with such mixed 
feelings. On the one hand, the scheme of the work is well 
drawn on a carefully thought out plan, but, whilst the plan has 
been followed in a general way, it would seem that Mr. Fenelon 
has rarely carried his investigations sufficiently far. The result 
is that the reader is continually feeling that something valuable 
is coming, and he is promptly switched off on to another point. 

Some of the references to the ‘‘ combine,’’ which controls so 
many of London’s passenger transport enterprises, illustrate the 
lack of sufficient investigation. It is true certain tramways are 
included in the combine, but it is entirely incorrect to assume 
that they are parties to the pool which was set up under an Act 
in 1915. An examination of the annual report of any one of the 
railway companies in the group or of any one of the tramway 
companies would have made this clear. Equally remarkable is 
the statement on p. 188 that profits of the London General 
Omnibus Company “ were small or non-existent till 1921.”’ The 
fact is that it was because the profits in 1914 and 1915 were so 
large that the pool was arranged, as in no other way could the 
Tube railways, which had not been taken over by the Govern- 
ment, meet the increases in wages which they, like other railways, 
were having to pay. That the profits fell away for a time was 
due to the withdrawal of a large part of the fleet for service in 
the theatres of war, and the very high price to which petrol rose. 

Elsewhere, when comparing the contribution of the tram and 
the bus to the solution of the rush hours’ traffic problem, it is 
noted that the bus does less than the tram. Two facts, however, 
are ignored. First, that there are no workman’s fares on the 
buses, and second, that the L.C.C. trams do not provide for the 
workman’s traffic on an “‘ economic basis.’”’ Later, in discussing 
the responsibilities of the tramways for the maintenance of part 
of the road, no reference is made to the preferential right of way 
accorded the tramcar. A slow vehicle in front must get out of 
the way of a tram, but a bus must find its way past as best it 
can. The privilege accorded the tramcar is no trifle. 

The chapter on the taxation of road vehicles is remarkably 
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insular. The problem is one that is vexing the minds of the 
public in most countries, but never a word is said about the 
amount of the taxation or the method of exacting it in any other 
country but our own. Yet there is much to be learnt from the 
methods of taxing which are in force elsewhere. 

In spite of its blemishes, the book is planned on such good 
lines that we hope Mr. Fenelon will carry his investigations 
farther and later revise the book. 

W. T. STEPHENSON. 


The Payment of Wages and Profit-sharing. By R. N. GILcuRIst, 
M.A. Calcutta University Press. pp. 422. 7s. 6d. 

This book is somewhat variegated in its subject matter. Part I 
is concerned with the payment of wages, and while the author 
gives a well-balanced description and analysis, it cannot be said 
to contain anything very original either in subject matter or 
method of treatment. Part II relates to profit-sharing and co- 
partnership. As regards the United Kingdom the ground has 
already been covered, and in much the same way, by other 
writers. This is not so true in respect of other countries, and the 
author gives a useful and compact summary of the information 
available only in numerous official and other sources. Part II 
contains 100 pages on “‘ Industrial Peace and the Payment of 
Wages in India.” The first two chapters are a rather miscella- 
neous personal survey of recent developments in India. The 
third chapter contains an account of methods of payment and 
wage problems, which, while most interesting, really needs for 
its full appreciation much more knowledge of the structure and 
organisation of the industries concerned, and the nature of the 
work performed, than the ordinary English reader is likely to 
possess, Finally, the book closes with about 100 pages of appen- 
dices, the first summarising ‘‘ Recent Legislation on Conciliation 
and Arbitration ”’ as a complement to the author’s previous work 
on that subject, and the other containing complete reprints of 
the recent Government of India Bills on Industrial Disputes and 
Trade Unions, This encyclopedic method of publication has’ 
little to recommend it ; and particularly in regard to the Indian 
chapter, a separate book would have been not merely a conveni- 
ence; for Mr. Gilchrist might have been able to make a much 
more complete and valuable study. But perhaps it is not fair 
to view the book simply from the standpoint of the English reader, 
and Mr. Gilchrist has probably met the needs of the student in 
India far more satisfactorily. J. W. F. Rowe. 
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Financial Developments in Modern India. By C. N. VAKIL. 
P. S. King and Son Ltd. 1925. 2!Is. 

It is a pleasure to receive Professor Vakil’s volume on Indian 
Public Finance, especially as it is the forerunner of a series which 
will eventually deal with all the aspects of Indian economic 
development since the Mutiny. The author deals clearly and 
comprehensively with his subject, which he divides into five 
main parts: the political and administrative aspects of Indian 
finance, the heads of expenditure, the sources of revenue, and a 
review of financial policy and development as a whole. In 
addition he has prepared a series of tables which, with his explana- 
tions of the outstanding pitfalls of Indian financial statistics, 
form a valuable guide to a difficult subject. The book contains 
much solid information presented in a clear and useful manner. 
Professor Vakil is to be congratulated on the fair way in which 
—in spite of his obviously critical attitude towards the financial 
policy of the Government of India and of his preoccupation with 
the importance of the so-called “ drain” to England—he has, 
on the whole, presented his facts. Naturally, many readers will 
disagree strongly with his conclusions on various controversial 
points, especially those which involve a valuation of results which 
refuse to submit themselves to arithmetical measurement. 

Many of the most important problems of British Rule in India 
have centred round financial policy, and perhaps no Govern- 
ment has ever been confronted with a more difficult financial 
situation. The Government of India had to attempt to graft 
western administrative ideas and institutions on to an eastern 
society, which has not even yet adopted modern methods of 
production, except in a few exceptional instances, and to raise 
the necessary revenue from a people of proverbial poverty, whose 
leaders, moreover, held themselves in readiness to criticise each 
move, and in particular to raise the banner of revolt at any 
suggestion of increased taxation. Everything was expected from, 
but nothing was due to, the Government. The latter undertook 
an exceptionally large number of economic functions. It acted 
as landlord throughout the greater part of British India, it under- 
took public works on an unprecedented scale in the interests 
first of famine relief, and later of economic progress in general, 
and upon it depended all attempts at the introduction of western 
science. The resources of taxation being strictly limited, the 
Government was obliged to depend for commercial projects, such 
as the railways, upon private capital, which—in the absence of 
adequate indigenous resources—had to be attracted from abroad. 
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Finally, throughout the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the lion of Lancashire lurked in the immediate vicinity, ready 
to spring were any step taken away from the narrow path of 
“English ” free trade. Such a situation bristled with difficulties. 
Administration was necessarily expensive, and there were, per- 
force, heavy interest charges. It is undeniable that mistakes 
were made, some of which were both avoidable and expensive. 
For instance, there was the failure over a long period to obtain 
revenue from customs, owing to the forcing of the English system 
of free trade upon a country for which it had never been devised 
and for which it was fundamentally unsuited, to say nothing of 
the fatal resort to the hated countervailing cotton excise. Or 
reference might be made to the heavy losses on exchange owing 
to the failure to control the currency system after 1873. Never- 
theless, on the whole it can be said that the financial policy of 
the Government of India erred—at least up to r914—on the 
side of conservatism and caution, owing to the predominant 
desire to keep down taxation, and it is satisfactory to note that— 
at last—the worst deficiencies of the financial system have been 
acknowledged and rectified, although the reversal of policy on 
such matters as, for instance, the cotton excise, has been tardy. 

Probably there will always be a cleavage of opinion about the 
so-called “‘ drain”’ to England, because this controversy involves 
what I have called a valuation of results which refuse to submit 
themselves to arithmetical measurement. Who can draw up a 
balance sheet which will prove whether the superior efficiency of 
European military and civilian officials on high pay has or has not 
been economically profitable to India? Professor Vakil has 
strong views on this point and on the question of the value of the 
connection with England in general, but one is left with the 
feeling that although he treats fairly the “ things seen,” he is 
apt to underrate the importance of the “things that are not 
seen,”’ such as the economic benefits of order and security, of the 
services of experts, trained administrators and of that unmen- 
tioned, but surely not entirely negligible entity, the British navy. 
Why, again, should the payment of interest on foreign capital 
invested in India be regarded as a terrible hardship? Other 
countries have considered it a privilege to obtain foreign loans 
for productive purposes. It is not as if any difficulty had been 
placed in the way of Indian capital and enterprise. The facilities 
granted by Government to Tata and Sons surely reveal the 


attitude of Government on that score. 
In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Professor Vakil does 
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not attempt to deal fully with the more fundamental changes in 
Indian finance effected by the war, although he traces specific 
financial developments up to 1924. The revolutions in this 
sphere, and in Indian economic policy in general, which have 
been amongst the outstanding results of the war in India, present 
a very profitable field of inquiry which still remains to be 
investigated. 
VERA ANSTEY. 


Studies in the Economics of Overhead Costs. By J. MAURICE CLARK. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1924. xiv-+502pp. $4. 

The studies of economics and accountancy are frequently 
contiguous. On these occasions the conceptions of the one may 
be regarded simply as another aspect of the same objective 
realities as are the conceptions of the other. But though this 
similarity of subject matter has long been recognised, few econo- 
mists have attempted research along comparative lines. For 
rarely have the economists possessed the necessary accounting 
knowledge, while few accountants have found it profitable to 
attempt economic research. Thus any work illustrating the 
possibilities in this direction will be welcome for the sake of its 
method, as well as for the value of its conclusions, Prof, Clark 
has taken the accountancy conception of cost, as it is regarded 
for the foundation of cost accounting, has analysed it, and 
described its practical application to the statistics of many 
different forms of business organisation. As a result it may 
fairly be placed side by side with the corresponding economic 
conception of cost of production. “ Thus one task of the work 
has been to try and throw the light of these two conceptions upon 
each other—with what success the reader must determine.” 

The central theme of this study is that there exists in the econo- 
mic sphere an ever-present “‘ unused capacity,” a constant dis- 
harmony between “an ever-fluctuating “demand and a relatively 
inelastic fund of productive capacity.’’ This capacity, also, must 
be broad enough to bear the pressure of the “‘ peak’ as well as 
the “average’”’ load. This ‘‘ unused capacity ”’ may be measured 
in terms of its expense by “ idle overhead.” Now the accountancy 
classification of costs supplies a definite conception of overhead 
charges as “‘ costs, which cannot be traced home and attributed 
to particular units of business.’ Thus the imperfection of the 
adjustment of demand and supply is explained in terms of “‘ over- 
head costs.” 

The account of costing principles is wholly admirable, indeed 
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this part of Prof. Clark’s book should be invaluable to those 
economists, who are somewhat detached from the practices of the 
business world, and from the lines along which the thoughts of 
business men travel. Some of the conclusions arrived at in the 
last four chapters will arouse comment and probably objection, 
particularly among those who regard Marshall’s exposition of the 
theory of value as complete and unassailable. On this subject, 
however, a great deal of the ambiguity would be cleared up by a 
more extended treatment, especially needful in the chapter, 
“‘ Overhead Costs and the Laws of Production and Distribution.” 
The following quotation illustrates Dr. Clark’s point of view: 
““ After all the costs possible are charged against the business 
operations responsible for them, there remains an undistributed 
residuum for which some one is responsible. Demand and supply 
do not tend toward equality, and their discrepancies are them- 
selves costs of industry, of which industry is just now awakening 
to a partial realisation” (p. 478). H. J. LippINcTOoN. 


Principles of Foreign Trade. By C. E Grirrin. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1924. pp. ix+348. I4s. 

This is one of the best books on the elementary principles of 
foreign trade which has been published for some time. It is 
clear and well written, sound in theory, and up to date in facts. 
To the English student its value will be to some extent diminished 
by its American origin. The majority of examples naturally 
refer to American conditions, and there is of course little informa- 
tion about the nature and organisation of British foreign trade. 

The book contains not only a description of the manner in 
which foreign trade is carried on and financed, but also a useful 
discussion of its advantages and disadvantages, the theory of 
foreign trade, the theory of foreign exchange, and the place of 
the state. The sections dealing with organised marketing, and 
the analysis of the source of the speculator’s gains are disap- 
pointing, and the author’s arrangement of his material is not 
always logical. The principle of comparative cost (Chapter II) 
seems more naturally to fall under the detailed analysis of the 
advantages of foreign trade (Chapter IV), and this in turn leads 
inevitably to a discussion of the functions of the state (Chapter 
XVIII). If, on the whole, foreign trade is advantageous, the 
state can promote it in many ways; if the balance is on the 
other side, then there is, prima facie, a case for restrictive inter- 
vention. The whole discussion could well come at the end of 
the book, for the student is more likely to be interested in the 
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underlying theory of trade when he is better acquainted with 
the facts. Similarly, the author deals with foreign exchange in 
Chapter V, while the financing of foreign trade is not treated 
until Chapters XIII and XIV. Nevertheless, this work bridges 
the existing gap between those books which treat of foreign trade 
merely from the technical point of view and those which deal 
exhaustively with particular theories. There is a useful Biblio- 
graphy. 
E. M. BurRNs. 


Lord de Villiers and his Times (South Africa, 1842-1914). By 
Eric A. WALKER. Constable. pp. vii+523. 

De Villiers became Chief Justice of Cape Colony at the early 
age of thirty-one. He lived to preside over the Convention that 
framed the Act of Union and to be the first Chief Justice of the 
Union of South Africa. But he is perhaps the least important 
person in the book. Prof. Walker has given a much-needed 
sketch of the development of South Africa since 1842. But it is 
difficult to describe a tangled period of development as a back- 
ground to a neutral figure. Prof. Walker had material for two 
books : a much-wanted clear summary of the forces that made for 
the South African Union, and a slight sketch of the somewhat 
dim Chief Justice. As it is, the Chief Justice is lost in the history 
of his country and the history confused by the disproportion 
between the number of his appearances and the slightness of his 
importance. And yet his sensitive and worrying nature as 
revealed in his letters does serve to help us recapture the 
aridity of early colonial politics, the crudities of Rhodes and 
Kruger, and the beastliness of the war of 1900. 


K. B. SMELLIE. 


Organised Labour. By G. D. H. Cote. Labour Publishing Co. 
and Allen and Unwin. pp. 178. Price 6s. 

This book is based on An Introduction to Trade Unionism, 
which Mr. Cole published in rg18, but the changes which have 
taken place since the end of the war have made it necessary for 
the book to be re-written, not merely revised and brought up to 
date. A comparison between the two books gives a vivid picture 
of the growth and changes in the Trade Union movement during 
the last six years. 

Organised Labour is a book which all students of the Labour 
movement will find indispensable. Mr. Cole gives detailed and 
accurate information of the position of Trade Unionism at the 
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end of 1924. The book is purely descriptive and no attempt is 
made to discuss possible lines of development. But facts are 
the basis on which theories are built, and it is a useful service to 
supply those facts in a clear and well-arranged form. 

EeVoLk. 


The New Housing Handbook. By Ricuarp Retss. P. S, King. 
pp. 195. Price 4s. 6d. 

This book is a useful introduction for those who wish to study 
the housing problem. It is full of information, and though the 
writer has necessarily quoted freely from Government papers, the 
quotations do not overweight the book. The Housing Acts 1923, 
1924 are given in the appendices. Criticism of this Housing 
Handbook arises rather out of what is omitted than out of matter 
which is included. It is inevitable that, if the book is to be kept 
a reasonable size, the subject must be dealt with very briefly, 
but the reader is left without any clear conception of the com- 
plexity of the problems of securing an adequate supply of building 
materials and skilled labour without raising prices to an excessive 
extent. 

In discussing the supply of labour, Captain Reiss lays stress on 
the necessity of payment for time lost owing to bad weather 
conditions in order to attract sufficient men into the trade, and 
a recent experiment suggests that it is possible to do this without 
increasing the labour costs unduly. The question of the output 
of building operations is dismissed very briefly: it is admitted 
that ‘‘ in some cases the output is considerably below what could 
be reasonably expected, but, generally speaking, the output com- 
pares favourably with that of people engaged in other trades or in 
offices—whether as director, partner, or clerk.’’ It would be 
interesting to know by what measure the output of manual, 
clerical, and managerial workers is compared. The difficulty of 
comparing the social value of different kinds of labour is one 
which arises in every wage dispute: some explanation of the 
means by which this comparison is made is needed. 

The book closes with a short, but well-chosen, Bibliography, 
and most readers will feel that they have gained a sufficient idea 
of the general problem to wish to read more fully. 

E. V. ECKHARD. 


The Story of the London County Council. By H. Emit DAvIEs. 
Labour Publishing Company. 95 pp. 
This is a useful introduction to the history and work of the 
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L.C.C. It explains the multiplicity of areas that are covered by 
the name London; it indicates the confusion due to the dual 
system of a County Council and Metropolitan boroughs for what 
is physically and socially one town ; it contains some unnecessary 
platitudes on Labour ideals and rectitude. While it would not be 
possible to give in one book a detailed discussion of the problems 
of the different services that the Council performs, it is a pity 
that, as there is no adequate account of the problems of London 
Government in existence, Mr. Davies did not make his introduc- 
tion less scrappy 
K. B. SMELLIE. 


Periodicals Received 


Bolletino della Emigrazione. 

Citta di Milano. 

Giornale degli Economisti. 

La Reforma Sociale. 

Labour Gazette. Bombay. 

Metron. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Sociological Review. 

Studi Senest. 

Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science. 
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School Notes 


The total number of regular students enrolled for the session 
1924-25 up to the 15th May, 1925, was 930, and the number of 
occasionals, 1,820, making the total of all students 2,750, The 
number of students reading for degrees is 672. 


EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


The degree of Ph.D. (Economics) has been conferred on 
Margaret Stevenson Miller. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, AND PRIZES 

The Hugh Lewis Prize of the value of 21 guineas has been 
awarded for 1925 to Patrick Michael McNamara for an essay 
entitled ‘‘ The Relative Economic Importance to Great Britain 
of the British Empire and the Rest of the World.” 

A Research Studentship of the value of £200, in addition to 
tuition fees, tenable for one year, will be awarded in July, 1925. 
The Studentship is intended to promote the execution by graduate 
students of definite pieces of original work in Economics and 
Political Science, and the subject of Research must be approved 
by the Director of the School. The successful candidate will be 
expected to devote his whole time to the work, attending for the 
purpose at the School, or carrying on researches in such fields of 
investigation as may be required. Candidates should apply to 
the Secretary for further particulars and for a form of application, 
which should be completed and returned not later than June Ist, 
1925. 

ae Research Studentship, known as the Ratan Tata Student- 
ship, of the value of £200, with remission of fees, tenable for one 
year with a possible extension to two years, will be awarded in 
October, 1925. The successful candidate will be required to 
investigate and to write a report on some contemporary social or 
industrial problem. Last date of entry, September 14th, 1925. 
Forms of application will be obtainable from the Secretary. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Martin White, two Scholarships 
for students (men or women) proceeding to Honours in Sociology 
will be offered for competition in 1925. The Scholarships, the 
value of which will be equivalent to complete remission of tuition 
fees, will be awarded to students who pass the Intermediate 
Examination for the B.Sc. (Econ.) or B.A in July, 1925. The 
successful candidates will be required to be day students of the 
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School, and take their Finals course as regular Internal students 
of the University. The closing date for entries will be September 
“th, 1925, and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


COMMEMORATION WEEK 


The following is the provisional programme for Commemoration 
Week : 
Tuesday, June 23rd.~ Old Students’ Association Dinner. 
Wednesday, June 24th. Commemoration Dinner. 
Thursday, June 25th. Cricket and Tennis at Malden. 
Performance of The Dover Road by 
the L.S.E. Dramatic Society in the 
evening. 
Friday, June 26th. Oration by Viscount Cave, who will 
also open the Law Library. 
Commemoration Dance. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Sir William Beveridge, Professor Wallas and Professor Gutter- 
idge have been re-elected Senators of the University of London. 

The degree of LL.D. of Cambridge University has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. McNair. 

The title of Reader in Economics has been conferred upon 
Dr. Dalton in respect of the part-time post which he will hold at 
the School as from August Ist, 1925. 

The following appointments have been made, to take effect 
from August Ist, 1925: Mr. B. K. Martin, M.A. Cantab., to be 
Assistant Lecturer in Political Science; Mr. L. C. Robbins, 
B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. to be Assistant Lecturer in Economics ; 
Dr. C. Delisle Burns, D.Lit. Lond., to be part-time lecturer in 
Social Philosophy ; Mr. A. H. Marshall, M.A. Cantab., to be 
Assistant Lecturer in Social Science. 
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Geography and the University.’ 
By PRoFEssoR LL. ROoDWELL JONES. 


In this University it is required of a newly-appointed professor 
that he deliver a public lecture. On such an occasion it is natural 
for him to deal with some aspect of his work which is of general 
interest, rather than with one of limited and technical scope. 
Geography has been admitted so recently to the full range of 
university teaching that many problems relating to the organisa- 
tion of the subject are as yet unsolved. In my new position 
I am peculiarly aware of these problems. ‘The title of my lecture 
indicates a content which will permit me to emphasise and explain 
some of the dangers and difficulties which beset the subject on 
its university career; and which will permit me also to state 
what are the special aims of university teachers of geography. 

On such occasions as the present we academic people are per- 
haps apt to magnify our métier. Possibly we feel it difficult not 
to admire an educational activity which has had a part in our 
own development, or one which absorbs so much of our interests. 
Strange though it seems to me, I have to admit that there are 
many, good men and true—some of them even in this very hall— 
entirely innocent of the philosophies of modern geography. 
Such, if they recognise the subject at all, would confine its teaching 
to the schools, forgetting that school-teachers should receive 
some training in their subjects; or would class it as a body of 
knowledge to be looked up in the reference books when, and if, 
required ; ignoring the fact that for not one single item in the 
whole educational curriculum is such a course at present less open. 

But I will try not to overstress the importance of the subject. 
Exaggeration is no longer called for, if even it ever were. Modern 
geography, as a school and university study, has arrived. There 
is no need to push at an open door. The guest has arrived, I 
say, but he is not yet feeling quite at home. He has not yet 
found his place at table, nor has he yet made to the full those 
contributions to the life of the party which are within his powers. 
And the fault? There is still too general a lack of appreciation 

1 Inaugural address delivered at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science on October 14th, 1925. 
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of the significance of the subject ; and this fact in itself is largely 
responsible for the, as yet, indifferent co-operation with supple- 
mentary sciences. And that is why I have chosen to speak of 
Geography and the University. 

But I may suppose that I am addressing others besides purely 
professional geographers, and it becomes necessary for me to 
make some reference to the content of my subject. No one word 
indicates the content of any subject, and the word geography is 
no exception. As practised to-day, the subject draws on the 
material of a variety of sciences and arts, and yet provides a 
point of view distinct and furnished by no one of them. I say, 
as practised to-day, for until about forty years ago, with a very 
few exceptions, the name was given either to what we now call 
physiography, or to a kind of matter proper to the gazetteer. 

Within that brief period a number of remarkable teachers, 
in Europe and in America, have introduced what is virtually a 
new subject. Just one or two men, such as Ratzel, Mackinder, 
and Lablache, each in his own country, were at first responsible. 
Of very varied training and experience, and working largely inde- 
pendently, they yet initiated, in their various countries, a subject 
which has come to have to-day much the same content and outlook 
in all countries. The result would not have been possible but for 
the fact that in subject-matter and in outlook modern geography 
was found in practice to be of educational significance ; and that 
gradually, and through experience, a pretty general consensus 
of opinion arose as to its practical limits. 

As at present practised, geography is a study of the inter- 
relationship of man with his physical environment. It involves, 
then, a selection of historical (using the word in its fullest sense) 
and of physical facts; and it involves also the recognition and 
examination of relationships between these two sets of facts. It 
provides, thus, an opportunity for the joy of artistic selection ; 
while in the recognition of relationships, we geographers experience 
some of the thrills of the scientific discoverer. But for long the 
geography teacher had just such knowledge of his subject as 
remained to him from his childish memories, or could be extracted 
from the gazetteer; and what he taught—what he was able to 
teach—merited all the contempt of the most rabid anti-geo- 
grapher. He failed because he had not knowledge to establish, 
or rather to present for establishment, those intimate relation- 
ships between physical environment and human activities which 
were necessary to evoke interest. His work, too, lacked all 
historical perspective—there was no idea of development. His 
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few facts, if occasionally accurate, appeared unrelated. They 
referred, as it were, to hard, unchanging, isolated things. There 
was no presentation of a changing environment, nor of the re- 
peated nice adjustments of man’s activities to such changing 
environment. There was no concept of the permanent or semi- 
permanent changes wrought in his environment by man himself. 

There are certain studies of relationships which we all now agree 
should find a place in at least the school curriculum. Major 
climatic characteristics, and the crops of the world ; major power 
resources, and the industries of the world ; the physical setting of 
great trade routes, and the commerce of the world. Yes, the 
non-geographer would usually admit that some such course may 
find aplace in education—preferably in the lower forms of 
secondary schools, or under the hideous title of Commercial 
Geography in trade schools ; but hardly in the university. 

Yet the establishment of such relationships really demands a 
considerable body of technical knowledge drawn from a variety 
of sciences, as I here hope to show. 

They would allow us to treat of climate and crops. It is an 
advance, of course, to have the matters related at all, but if the 
relationships, when recognised and accepted, were themselves 
unrelated ; if they themselves refused to fit into a scheme; then 
again the subject would lose much of its educational interest. 
I should take less interest in the climates of California, say, if 
it were not possible to relate them with extraordinary exactitude 
to the forestry, water supply, crops, and economic activities of the 
people; but my interest increases when I find that the whole 
thing fits into a world scheme. My interest is enhanced, for 
instance, when I find that there are at least six considerable 
portions of the globe where a similar situation in respect to the 
major air and water circulatory systems has resulted in generally 
similar groups of climatic types; and that in these are being 
worked out similar human adjustments. In their topographic 
form, in their world position relative to great centres of cultural 
influence, they vary enormously ; yet in each, and at all periods, 
a very definite climatic type is seen to be the fundamental in- 
fluence. But in establishing such relationships, think of the 
multitude of sciences involved. It is true that the fundamental 
factors depend on topography, and are just as available as the 
surveys allow; and upon data of temperature, rainfall, and 
humidity ; data which are rapidly increasing for all countries, 
and which are generally becoming available in convenient form, 
chiefly because of the demand of the new geographers. 
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In my time I have seen in the school atlas a series of changes 
in the representation of climatic data significant of the evolution 
of modern geography. I remember atlases with no such data, 
with annual data only, with six and then three months’ seasonal 
data; and to-day they are appearing with mean monthly aver- 
ages; which, by the way, even the teachers in schools would do 
well to correct by occasional instances of daily weather changes. 
The climatic data are relatively simple if the geographer is clear 
as to the exact methods by which they are obtained; but how 
is anyone who is not a soil and agricultural expert to correlate 
them with agricultural production. The difficulties are greater 
here, but not insuperable. Remember we are speaking of the 
training of geographers and citizens, and not of agricultural 
experts. A child from a London school can see and feel the kind 
of stuff which, as representing much of the Bagshot Beds, goes 
to make the fortunate wastes of Hampstead Heath, of Esher 
Common, and the military grounds about Aldershot. One does 
not need to be a soil expert, nor an expert in colloidal chemistry, 
to note the difference in texture, colour, and, if the crop be 
standing, productivity, between the leached old glacial till of the 
Illinois sheet, and the newer, richer, till of the Wisconsin; or 
again, between either of these, and the rock, water, and forest 
wastes, of the Laurentian Shield. Within any area soils are apt 
to vary from place to place more rapidly than climate, and in 
a consideration of crop production, the climatic data are the more 
important. Here again, the climate is not determinative for any 
particular crop, nor the climatic limits exact or unalterable. Not 
exact, because new modes of farming, new types of seed, are 
constantly enlarging the climatic limits of a crop ; not determina- 
tive, because of a number of crops possible, a farmer selects what 
will, or what he thinks will, pay him best. A whole host of 
factors, many of them having themselves an economic basis, 
enter into the problem. Is the matter so complex, then, that no 
useful generalisations emerge? Modern quantitative unit-dot 
methods of representing crops supply some test. Rye and beet 
maps, say, of Germany; a wheat map of North America; de- 
tailed maps of the crops of England, such as those about to be 
published under the auspices of the Ordnance Survey: these at 
once give the lie to any such suggestion. Such maps, with 
their very definite localisation of certain crop associations, 
suggest, even to the novice, a group of major factors at work. 

The correlations, with a few isotherms and isohyets here; or 
with a generalised soil map there; together with certain out- 
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standing transport and market factors themselves often capable 
of map interpretation—these suggest at once the partially con- 
trolling factors engaged. They suggest them, I say, to any intelli- 
gent schoolboy. If the interpretation is to be fully realised ; if 
exceptions are to be noted ; if the admitted danger of generalisa- 
tion is to be guarded against ; then such instruction must be in 
the hands of teachers who fully realise the possibilities and limita- 
tions of such correlations. It is a function of the university 
departments of geography to produce such teachers, but to fulfil 
such a function a sympathetic co-operation with other depart- 
ments is necessary. 

Further, we should be allowed to treat of power resources and 
industrial production. Yet one need not be a palaeontologist 
nor a mineralogist to grasp the most important reason—one of 
many, but the most important—why 500,000 men in America 
produce more than twice as much coal as 1,000,000 men in 
England. One has, however, to know something about the 
structure of certain great coalfields, and such information—l 
state emphatically—is contained in the professional papers of 
the geologist and mining engineer, and not in reference works 
normally available to the public. The establishment of hydro- 
electric power, the use of mineral oil for power, the possibilities 
of fuel conservation, are matters that vitally concern us all. 
These, as practical issues, are matters for the expert, but the 
well-educated citizen of the future will understand the main factors 
concerned, the main physical controls upon which the expert 
must pronounce an opinion. I suggest, e.g. that some knowledge 
of catchment basins, of stream régime, of run-off and porosity, of 
gradient, and the possibilities of storage and control reservoirs, 
are not in principle difficult to realise, nor in themselves, if pre- 
sented concretely for specific areas, uninteresting. For the 
citizen properly instructed in geography hydro-electric power 
would begin to assume its real proportion in the scheme of things, 
the possibility of competing power resources would be realised, 
and the power itself would cease to be regarded as “‘ a natural 
resource”? in the sense that it was unlimited in extent, or 
independent of capital expenditure. To understand such an 
analysis for any specific case requires a considerable knowledge ; 
it does not require that one be an hydraulic engineer. Or shall 
we instance the case of petroleum reserves? It requires a very 
specialised geologist to indicate with exactitude an oil region, and 
to advise professionally with regard to it. The big companies 
employ such experts, and their work, both in advice as to drilling, 
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and even in the estimation of reserves, is increasingly exact. 
But a child properly instructed can realise the kind of structure 
usual in oil locations, and can understand something of the 
pernicious waste of a short-lived natural resource, in the present 
iniquitous system of off-setting. And a child is at least to be a 
voting citizen, even if he neither aspires to be a geologist nor is 
destined to become an oil-magnate. 

Or to take another instance of this dependence of geography 
on the facts of other sciences; even commercial geography is 
concerned with the activities of towns and cities. It dates back 
to the time when we learnt, e.g. that Northampton was noted for 
boots and shoes, Kidderminster for carpets, and that Nottingham 
was notorious for lace curtains. That sort of stuff is no longer 
geography, but our interest in agglomerations of population 
has enormously increased. We have come to regard a town 
almost as an organic unit. Its origin, where we can trace it, 
is almost completely controlled by very definite and very local 
physical circumstances. An early growth beyond that of its 
immediate neighbours is usually to be associated with a quite 
definitely superior site. The modern road, the canal, the rail- 
way focussed on such sites; and each such artificial addition 
became a factor in the town’s continued expansion, often more 
potent than any local physical circumstance. To an extra- 
ordinary degree the factors concerned in town growth are sug- 
gested by the British ordnance maps, and yet there are still those 
of whom we can say, ‘“‘ A map beside the river’s brim a simple 
road-map was to him.” I should like, if you will permit me, 
to illustrate some of the principles involved in a geographical 
study of town sites, so that we may see what branches of knowledge 
may be involved. I shall attempt no more than a series of 
headings, as it were, to the chapters which should describe the 
evolution; for the geography of a ea city cannot be 
treated in a five minutes aside. 

That we may be dealing with facts, and not theories merely, 
let us select a city of so recent an origin that there is a wealth 
of documentary evidence as to the circumstances of its siting, 
and the reasons for its early growth. Let us consider for a 
moment the city of St. Louis in Missouri. In 1763, all land east 
of the Mississippi had been ceded to the British. The great river 
was, of course, well enough known at that time, but only a very 
few scattered settlements existed on the banks, and there was 
little trade save that of a few fur collectors. A few French fur 
traders were seeking to establish a trading station on the river. 
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They consciously avoided the east bank because it was British 
territory. It is on record that they considered the Missouri, 
Illinois, and Upper Mississippi, and deliberately chose a site 
below the junction of these streams. Had they done otherwise 
the station would not have had such a strategic position, obvi- 
ously, and a fur depot would not have become a great river port. 
It is true that the three upper streams are navigable for the fur 
trade—indeed, in the great steamboat traffic of the middle 
nineteenth century, Fort Benton was visited, at least when the 
Missouri was high. Serious difficulties of depth were not met 
with on the Mississippi, until above St. Louis where, on the upper 
river, two sets of riffles partly interrupted navigation before it 
was completely stopped by the Falls of St. Anthony (Minneapolis). 
The Illinois was navigable at least to La Salle. The fur depot 
could have easily been placed on any of these streams, but it 
could not then have served all three of them. Now, as to the 
exact siting. Throughout much of its length, and for very many 
miles above and below St. Louis, the great river flows in a well- 
marked flood plain bounded by irregular bluffs. It is of a very 
irregular régime. The Mississippi in flood is forty feet above the 
mean water mark at St. Louis, and much of the flood plain was 
under water with a high river. Under such circumstances, 
settlements are apt to be confined to bluffs and terraces with 
adjacent permanent navigable water—often on the concave bends 
of the stream. There are many such on the Mississippi system— 
few of them had the larger advantageous environmental factors 
evinced by St. Louis. 

The next stage in growth came after the Louisiana purchase, 
with the further peopling of the valley, with the use of the river 
for other commodities than fur, and with the steady and consider- 
able movement westward of the people. There were no railways, 
and communication westward followed the western tributaries 
of the Mississippi. St. Louis became the gateway to the high 
plains and western lands, as Pittsburg and Chicago were to the 
mid-west. From New Orleans, by the Lower Mississippi, by 
the great navigable tributaries of the Ohio (the Cumberland 
and Tennessee), by the Ohio, and by the Illinois and Upper River 
itself, the population streamed in—refitted at St. Louis, and fol- 
lowed west by the Missouri, the Arkansas, and their tributaries. 
With a growing settlement of the interior, these same water 
connections, so widespread as to serve areas of very divergent 
climatic and soil conditions, became the lines of a very extensive 
river traffic. Here again, the settlement at St. Louis had certain 
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advantages over other river points. The boats navigating the 
Mississippi above St. Louis had to be of smaller draught, not 
merely because of the gradually lessening depth of the river, but 
in order to cross the difficulties in the upper river. The Missouri 
also could not take big carriers. At St. Louis, the added waters 
of the Illinois and Missouri give a deeper stream, and it was 
economical to work with bigger boats. In brief, St. Louis became 
a place of transshipment—of break of bulk, a position strengthened 
by its commercial relations with the country to the west. It was, 
and still is, a supply station, a wholesale mart for contiguous west 
and south-west States. In 1845 there were 2,050 steamboat 
arrivals at St. Louis, aggregating over one-third of a million 
tons. The Civil War snapped the link between northern and 
southern rivers. But river traffic was already declining. 

The Great Lakes, and the Trans-Appalachian railways, were 
securing for the Atlantic the trade of the Mid-West, and cutting 
off the periphery of the old hinterland of New Orleans. There 
was a brief revival of water traffic after the war, and then the 
business passdd quickly to the railways. Here the sequence was 
that of many of the larger towns of the Mid-West. Beginning 
as centres strategically situated for water traffic, they already 
reached such a size as to prove attractive points for railway links, 
while each such link was an artificial, but powerful, factor in 
future growth. St. Louis had its local characteristics, however, 
and its own problems. In general the Mississippi flood plain is 
unusually wide, and the range of the river itself unusually great, 
but at St. Louis there is considerable narrowing. Even so, the 
first railway lines were terminal lines, ending on either side of the 
river ; and it is significant that, even to-day, with eight lines 
concentrating on East St. Louis and seven on St. Louis, there is 
only one effective railway bridge, and that in the hands of a single 
separate company, which could exact freight and handling rates 
which have, in fact, influenced the whole industrial lay-out of the 
twin city. Bridging a great river is not a task to be lightly 
undertaken, and the bridging at St. Louis enormously increased 
its characteristic of nodality. The modern draining and protect- 
ing of the low eastern bank has provided a great industrial area 
which does well on the east side because its coal and other heavy 
raw materials come mainly from this side; and on this side, too, 
is a gigantic new coal-electric power station situated on this 
river bank, not because coal comes by water, but because of 
immediate power market, condensing water, and cheaper coal 
rates. In the early days of river traffic, when the northern states 
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supplied so much lumber, this commodity came down the river 
to St. Louis, and the lumber yards were situated just to the north 
of the city. Some of these remain there, though most of the lum- 
ber is now from the southern pine belts, and is rail-borne. Another 
instance of geographical inertia occurs in the centre of river-side 
St. Louis. Here were the great supply houses which provided 
stores for the country to the west and south-west in the days when 
St. Louis was a great river port and the provision centre for the 
west. It remains the wholesale quarter of the town, though St. 
Louis has almost no river traffic now; and the markets are still 
mainly to the west. St. Louis’ great industries require much coal, 
but the city, though near, is not on the Illinois coalfield. It 
has zinc, lead, and aluminium industries. The first two of these 
depend undoubtedly upon neighbouring Ozark supplies. In 
fact, the great river trading centre has attracted transport 
facilities, labour, and hence industries, to itself, but it remains, 
above all, a great wholesale and distributing centre. I have given 
but the headings as it were of a whole complex of physical and 
historical economic relationships. The argument I know to be 
capable of documentary and exact proof, and, stated in full, it is 
not without interest. 

We see that the growth of this city, as that of any city, was 
not a matter of chance. The site proved to be superior to that 
of a number of other river sites at each stage of its growth. We 
see that the physical factors affecting city growth are usually 
twofold. Those concerned in the actual locality—in this case 
the narrowing river, the high bank and absence of floods, the 
deeper channel ; and a more distant set of circumstances ; here 
the Illinois coalfield, the navigable western rivers, and finally 
the railway plexus concentrating on a bridge. 

Now I have risked boring you by this suggested analysis, 
because I wish to make clear, especially to non-geographers, 
what are the kinds of factors with which we geographers are used 
to deal. We have mentioned river terraces, bluffs, rapids, narrow- 
ings, régimes, and mineral supplies. Are these things to be ex- 
plained to our students, and can it be done without formal courses 
coextensive with those covering the usual content of geology? 
I assert emphatically that it can. Geomorphology—the study 
of land forms—can be, and indeed is, studied without definite 
reference to either palaeontology, mineralogy, or petrology. 
There is not the faintest doubt, however, that as a subject it is 
best taught by a trained geologist and field-man, and, if to a class 
of prospective teachers of geography, by a geologist who has 
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taken the trouble to know what, in land forms and structure, 
are apt to be of interest to the geographer. 

In the instance just cited, physical facts are very definitely 
correlated with a selection of historical facts. History would 
be still more in evidence if we followed the voute battue of American 
Trans-Appalachian expansion. The Blue Ridge and its wind and 
water gaps, the fertile limestone-floored Great Appalachian 
Valley, the Appalachian Ridges, the Alleghany Front and Plateau 
—in fact, the whole sequence of Appalachian physiographic 
regions now illustrated in school texts ; all of these are so intimately 
related to the early westward movement of American peoples as 
to prove a positive embarrassment to the non-geographical 
historian. They can be as intimately related to the broad 
outlines of the geological history of the Eastern States. But 
historical geology is the very summit of the science. It seeks 
to explain, and to present in orderly sequence, the processes which 
have led to the present physical condition of the earth’s surface. 
For any specific district, the whole sum of geological knowledge 
must be brought to the synthesis. 

And yet we are prepared to tell school children that the Alsatian 
Rhine runs in a rift valley; that the Wealden area is an eroded 
dome ; and that the Appalachian region was evolved in a history, 
the salient episodes of which were prolonged sedimentation just 
west of a pre-Cambrian continent, intense folding in late carbon- 
iferous times, peneplanation, doming in Cretaceous times, de- 
nudation and uplift in Tertiary times. We do it because in the 
cases which I have mentioned—but by no means in all cases— 
the present topography appears so clearly as the result of the 
processes indicated—i.e. it does so to well-instructed students ; 
and because also, in these same cases, the present topography 
in each case is something essentially characteristic of the area 
concerned, and has had peculiar and definite regional influence. 
Not merely present structure, then, but also geological history, 
may be called to the aid of the geographer. If his explanations 
are to be neither erroneous nor unnecessarily crude, his university 
training in the physical basis of his subject must be careful, 
accurate, and protracted. 

In these brief instances of the dependence of geography 
upon other sciences, a dependence that the opponents of the 
subject have always emphasised, I have hardly so far referred 
to the most important sets of facts to be correlated. If geography 
has come to mean a study of man’s inter-relation with his physical 
environment, then all geography is historical geography, just 
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as all subjects of study are a part of history, or, at least, have their 
historical aspect. It is just a matter of convenience that we 
class so much of the matter of geography as regional and economic, 
and reserve the title Historical Geography for a study of past 
relationships ; and more particularly to a study of the physical 
factors concerned in man’s movements, points and areas of 
settlement, modes of occupation, and cultural and strategic 
contacts. 

And here I may perhaps be allowed a personal reflection. Asa 
professional geographer I have long been familiar with certain 
general, broad, and very well-known relationships outlined in the 
last few decades by American geographers, and referring to 
American historical geography. In this, I admit, comparatively 
obvious and easy field, it has fallen to my lot to follow a very few 
of these inter-relationships beyond the stage of broad generalisa- 
tions to individual and specific instances. I have been really 
amazed at the complete and exact inter-relations between the 
physical and the historical, during a period (seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) early enough for the exhibition of a very 
large measure of local physical control, yet late enough for an 
extraordinarily complete documentary record. Now I emphasise 
the American instance because here we have historical geography 
at its simplest. No tolerably educated man could possibly read 
a standard work on the subject without seeing that there is 
exhibited a new, dynamic, and vital aspect of history : a point of 
view which American historians fully recognise must be taken 
into account for, at any rate, a considerable body of the content 
of their subject. Now my point is this. The historical geo- 
graphy of America differs only from that of other countries in 
that the physical and historical data to be inter-related are for 
the most part definite, clear-cut, and relatively accessible. 

It is not perhaps easy mentally to re-create the exact physical 
conditions—of forest, swamp and water régime, and of soils, of the 
coastal U.S.A.; to lay the scene in fact for the enactment of 
tide-water colonisation. It would be a much more difficult task 
to do so for the Scandinavian invasion of the British Isles. One 
may follow in very great detail the movements of peoples through 
Appalachia; but the invasions of Europe from Central Asia 
require an historical and physical reconstruction to test the most 
erudite of historians and of naturalists. Yet there is every reason 
to believe—indeed from isolated instances we know—that the 
physical influence is as great in the latter cases as in the former. 
One really, of course, quite clearly recognises that the more con- 
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siderable body of historical study may be safely divorced from 
all physical factors, at any rate so far as the direct influences 
are concerned; but when historians picture the movements, 
contacts, and conflicts of peoples; when they describe their mode 
of life, their production, and their trade; they can do so 
adequately only with a background of physical environment. 

It is not in the least that-we are determinists. We geographers, 
among ourselves at any rate, and for all practical purposes, have 
thrashed that matter out pretty completely. A thousand factors 
affect movement here, settlement there; this series of strategic 
contacts, and that mode of industry, agriculture, or trade. We 
insist, however, that the most important of them are directly 
physical, and indeed often a more considerable body of the 
remainder will be found so in their origin than is at first apparent. 

That the historian himself has been just conscious of something 
wanting in his treatment of such subjects is shown by the half- 
hearted and grotesquely irrelevant and inadequate geographical 
introductions affixed to many historical studies. In facing the 
problem of the teaching of historical geography, we must realise 
two things. Firstly, the subject embraces an enormous body 
of historical facts. Even on the historical side alone the matter 
to be investigated is on so vast a scale as to fall into the spheres 
of a number of period experts. Secondly, the specialist historians 
with an adequate training in geography, are, for the moment, 
exceedingly rare. We will return to these practical difficulties 
presently. 

Now, you will say, here is a newly-appointed professor of 
geography who in an inaugural lecture has been at some pains to 
show that a considerable body of his subject consists of facts 
proper to other well-established branches of knowledge. True 
those sciences have not so far concerned themselves at all largely 
with the human aspects of the facts they adduce; but even if 
we grant that this study of physical and human inter-relationship 
is worth while, would it not be better to parcel out such study 
among the sciences most definitely concerned, and to leave to 
geography once more its gazetteer? Nothing daunts the pro- 
fessional organiser in education, but I know such a course to be 
quite impracticable, and we can see it to be so by a consideration 
of what I think we university folk too seldom consider, viz., 
the problem of the school-teaching of our subjects. 

Seriously, I think we are to-day all agreed that the school 
child—the future citizen, and not necessarily the future school 
or university teacher—should realise as far as possible how people 
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do and how they have lived ; that is to say, among school studies 
must be, in some form or another, a consideration of man in his 
environments. I think, too, we are all agreed that such study 
must proceed on a basis of countries, of peoples, of regions. 
If we agree to so much, we admit what geography tries to do, 
what no other science has yet done, and what no other single 
science can do. We would have, say, our school children realise 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada. Is a geologist to teach about 
glacial lakes, say, in the fourth form; a botanist about climatic 
limitations of wheat growing and the extent to which man is 
overcoming these, in the fifth form, say ; and a transport expert, 
in the sixth, to deal with the routeing of wheat. We see at once 
that there is a unity in the subject, man in the Prairie Provinces, 
and that such unity must be respected in the curriculum. 

Now it has already been proved that with even his present 
training a skilful school teacher is equal to this work: that 
though he draws on so many sciences for his facts, by far the 
greater part of his material, e.g. his facts of relief, climate, in- 
dustries, etc., are not at all difficult to realise, and not too difficult 
to ascertain. That is to say, the essential truth of the great body 
of his exposition, and its educational value, outweigh his occasional 
aberrations in technical matters for all but the academic purist. 
But we are not content with this. For some years now geography 
has provided a school subject which in its wide cultural range, in 
the possibilities which it provides for intriguing the interests 
of students of very varied inclinations, is surpassed only by 
English literature. But the material at the teacher’s command 
is constantly increasing. We wish the teachers in our schools 
to be familiar with the principles of the subject, but we wish them 
also to be in touch with modern developments, and to have had 
such a training that they may make use of new material. To 
ensure this does quite definitely involve whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion in the universities. This has been achieved to some extent. 
A great deal depends upon the mode of organisation. A geo- 
graphy department must have a nucleus of trained geographers 
to deal with the body of the subject common to all geography 
students—the general, regional, and economic geography. With 
regard to work external to this, two methods may be adopted. 
For the physical basis, historical, plant ecology, etc., the student 
may enter other departments (e.g. geology, history, and botany) 
and there receive courses from members of the staffs of those 
departments. In this case, such teachers must be familiar with 
the general principles of modern geography and sympathetic 
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with its aims; and the classes should be specially arranged to meet 
the needs of geography students, and not be simply routine 
classes of the departments concerned. On the other hand, a 
geography department may attach definitely to its own staff men 
trained primarily as geologists, botanists, etc. This has the 
advantage of a more unified control, but the disadvantage that 
such members are liable in time to get out of touch with the 
more specialist aspect of their work. The former mode is the 
more usual in this country, and I think we may say it is beginning 
to work well. The actual mode followed varies rather with the 
resources of the university concerned, and with the history of the 
evolution of the subject as exemplified in various countries. 

I can quite safely say that to-day there is no country where the 
human aspects of the subject are arousing more general interest 
than is the case in America. Yet it is just there that—a few 
decades since—the subject was evolved from a lively physio- 
graphical offshoot of geology. Men like Salisbury and Davies— 
prominent geologists—were also great teachers of physiography, 
and realisers of the physiographic region. In America, particu- 
larly, the relation between the physiographic region and man’s 
activities was too marked to escape notice when once the study 
of the region was mooted ; and now a body of distinguished teachers 
and students are evolving the details of the historical geography 
of America. 

A department of geography exists in most of the reputable 
universities. In some it is still a department of geology and 
geography—the title, at any rate, a symptom of origin of the 
modern subject in the States. Then in America, general interest, 
the citizen’s interest in the subject, is heightened because the 
era of the development of new lands is only just passing. This 
is symptomatised in the educational side of the Agricultural 
Department, with its thousands of instructive bulletins, and in the 
general aliveness to what is being done in the way of agricultural 
and economic developments in various parts of the country. 
One notices it in casual conversation up and down the country. 
Of a certain manufacturing plant you may learn more easily than 
in this country what are its functions, whence it draws its raw 
materials, and where it finds its markets. The American citizen 
of the Mid-West, at any rate, has actually seen his country 
developing, is conscious of the exploitation of natural resources, 
and is becoming interested in the possibilities of conservation. 
Consequently, I think geography in the universities comes rather 
closer to realities than in this country, and it certainly has an 
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established position. I have noticed, e.g. that the president of 
one university is a geographer; that the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington has specialist vacancies for trained geo- 
graphers: that, on the one hand, in certain instances, men 
already trained specialists in agriculture, are sent to geography 
departments to broaden their outlook ; and, on the other, 
that recognised experts of the Government Department of Agri- 
culture are teaching part time in some of the university depart- 
ments of geography. 

Partly because of the superior resources of many American 
universities, but more, I think, because of the very stage of 
development of much of the continent, geography is a more vital 
subject in the States than here. It has more intimate relations 
with other departments of the universities, with the Govern- 
mental services, and with the people; and for the moment, at 
any rate, no country is adding more substantially to the reputable 
literature of the subject. But perhaps I am too aware of the con- 
ditions of the university in which I have had the privilege of 
lecturing this summer. Admittedly there, the department is— 
to put it moderately—one of the most important in the country. 
Apart from any help from other departments, there are some ten 
regular teachers in the department itself. And this brings me to 
another point in university organisation which I must just touch 
on. Specialisation in the department is essential, and it is be- 
coming increasingly recognised that such specialisation must be on 
a regional basis. A large staff permits of the whole world being 
covered in this way, and it means also, with a proper allocation 
of sabbatical years, that the regional specialist has an occasion to 
visit the regions in which he is particularly interested. With the 
smaller resources of some of our universities, this may be 
impossible. In that case, I advocate the cutting of the coat 
according to the cloth. The elementary courses must cover the 
world, but it is better to have courses on one or two continents, 
for which specialist instruction is available, than to give a small 
staff the impossible task of attempting to keep abreast of the 
local geographical literature of the world. 

In no case is this concentration of effort more essential than 
in what is termed Historical Geography. Here lies the greatest 
field for research and the most cultural part of the subject. Yet 
it is just here that for some years to come university departments 
of geography will feel most handicapped, and where at present 
there is most difficulty and confusion. If I may venture an 
opinion upon a subject which is not my own, I would point out 
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that, though it is no doubt possible to collect and to systematise 
certain types of geographical influences operative at various 
periods in various regions, and to formulate upon such data a set 
of principles of historical geography, such a course would be 
lacking in historical perspective, and in the interest arising from 
intimate and connected historical narrative. Therefore, I 
suggest that the more practical course would be to abolish any 
general syllabuses. Then each separate teaching institution 
having taken stock of its resources, might offer a few selected 
periods, or regions, of historical geography, for which they have 
competent teachers, and which could be covered in such detail 
that interest would be preserved, and the main principles of the 
subject illustrated. 

But I have exhausted my time, and I am afraid your patience. 
So to sum up: for me, geography takes its place as a university 
subject for the following reasons : 


(a) The subject—in its present content—is an essential part 
of the school curriculum. 

(b) University training and guidance for the geography teacher 
is necessary. 

(c) The university teaching of geography requires co-ordina- 
tion with other studies, and the co-operation of other 
departments. As compared with other subjects, the 
difference here is one of degree and not of kind. 

(d) On its own merits, and quite apart from the immensely 
important training of school teachers, the subject is worthy 
of university standing. On the historical side alone it 
presents the very widest field of research. 


Then again, as an academic subject, it requires, awakens, and 
utilises a sense of proportion, a flair for the selection and correla- 
tion of significant and characteristic details, be they environmental 
or historical. It stimulates and educates the visual imagination, 
and its content and practice are so wide as to provide for the 
culture of very various mentalities. 

A great case can be made for my subject on utilitarian grounds, 
on the grounds that it, of all others, is a citizen subject. Though 
it does not train the expert in some of the sciences from which it 
borrows, it at least makes possible an appreciation of the kind 
of problem with which such experts have to deal. Is it too much 
to suggest that such would be one invaluable function of the 
education of a people, if ever Government should be by the people 
for the people? Is it too much to suggest that in the absence of 
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a general appreciation of the importance of physical circumstance, 
among other great realities, democracy, in ceasing to be a farce, 
becomes a tragedy ? 

And, finally, I would stress the fact that this study, like all the 
arts, takes us out of ourselves, gives us a new interest in our 
surroundings and in the surroundings of our fellows. It pro- 
vides a wholesome corrective in a curriculum too devoted to 
abstract ideas, yet it provides also problems calling for mental 
initiative, imagination, and reasoning power. 

To quote from Montague’s The Right Place, a book which 
is likely to find a place on the shelves of every geographer of 
discrimination. In a chapter headed, “ Along an English Road,” 
he writes : 


“ This re-birth of lost perceptions is not to be had just for 
the asking. To scrap your old and feeble semi-comprehension 
of the natural things around you, and gain a happy new sense 
of the piquancy of their being just what they are—this is 
real regeneration, a rare and mighty operation of the spirit.” 


And if our subject is sufficiently concrete to bring us back to 
earth occasionally, it is only to find in her a shrewd yet kindly 
mother, quite prepared, it is true, to smack us and put us to bed 
for too flagrant a dereliction of her counsels, yet not obstinately 
unchanging, so that with a little coaxing we may go on our ways— 
so long as they prove really hers. 

You see, I claim much for my subject—but I do not deem it 
fool-proof. It will suffer as others—more than most—at the 
hands of dull teachers, from over-teaching, from over-organisa- 
tion, and from the tyranny of competitive examinations and insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, it lends itself for the exemplification 
of all that is best in modern methods of teaching. 

I have throughout emphasised the importance of the most 
sympathetic co-operation of university teachers of subjects, 
parts of which, for specialist purposes, fall within the sphere of 
modern geography. I do not suggest that such co-operation is 
now lacking. It exists, but it cannot prove immediately and 
completely effective. It requires some little effort, some little 
patience and goodwill, for a teacher of what, in this connection, 
we may call a supplementary science, to realise just how, and 
with what selection of material, he may best help our work. 
It is for that sympathetic effort I am pleading, and in the light 
of present developments, pleading most hopefully. 


[NOVEMBER 


Intelligence, Sentiment, and Human 
Progress. 
By Proressor A. WOLF. 


IT is a very important function of every science to make the facts 
with which it deals more intelligible than they would be other- 
wise. Practical people, in fact, expect science to help to improve 
matters as well as to explain them. But things cannot be im- 
proved unless they are first understood. There can be no sound 
remedy without a sound diagnosis. There can be no improve- 
ment without understanding—even when the understanding 
itself needs improvement. Now what is true of science generally, 
is also true of psychology in particular. For practical people 
psychology is primarily of interest in so far as it may help to 
make the conduct of man a little more intelligible, and so hold 
out some hope of human improvement. It was with a view to 
throwing a little light on one of the great, perennial problems 
of mankind that I selected my twin theme—Intelligence and 
Sentiment. 

The problem I have in mind is a very familiar one, more familiar 
now than ever. Let me express it in a somewhat historical man- 
ner. Only quite recently we celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of Huxley. The celebrations quite naturally linked together 
the names and the achievements of a very distinguished genera- 
tion of men of science—Darwin, Lyell, Huxley, and others. 
Now, one of the most remarkable characteristics of that remark- 
able group was their optimism, their confident faith in the pro- 
gress of man with the advancement of science. Their optimism 
was based partly on their faith in the greatest discovery of their 
age, the discovery of evolution. They felt that somehow the 
survival of the fittest, through natural selection, that is, Evolution 
itself, spelt Improvement, Progress. One can understand their en- 
thusiasm over the dazzling new star in the Heaven of Science. 
In one of his letters (Life and Letters, Ed. 1887, vol. II., p. 177) 
Darwin wrote: “If I haveasecond edition of The Origin of Species 
I will reiterate “ Natural Selection, and, as a general consequence, 
Natural Improvement ’.”’ 

It must not be supposed that they were blind to the brutal 
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side of the struggle for existence in ‘‘ Nature red in tooth and 
claw.” But, as Huxley made it abundantly clear, it was felt 
that human evolution tended to proceed more and more along 
lines of co-operation and mutual help, instead of on the lower 
plane of conflict and warfare. 

Another reason for their hopefulness about the future of man- 
kind lay in the obvious potentialities of scientific discoveries 
and inventions, which might accomplish so much to make the 
life of man easier, safer, healthier, and pleasanter in many ways. 

But the most interesting of all their grounds for optimism 
was their faith in scientific method as such, their confidence 
in the scientific habit of mind, the scientific way of looking at 
everything. 

Let me quote a passage from Huxley’s Autobiography. “ Tf 
I may speak of the objects I have had more or less definitely in 
view since I began the ascent of my hillock, they are briefly these : 
To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investigation to all the prob- 
lems of life to the best of my ability, in the conviction which has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my strength, that 
there is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity 
of thought and of action, and the resolute facing of the world 
as it is, when the garment of make-believe, by which pious hands 
have hidden its uglier features, is stripped off.” (Eversley 
Edition of the Works of Huxley, Vol. I, p. 16.) 

To look at things scientifically means for us, as it meant for 
Huxley, to look at them intelligently. And Huxley believed that 
the growth of intelligence among men would of itself tend to 
improve human character. Observe what he said: “ The in- 
telligence which has converted the brother of the wolf into the 
faithful guardian of the flock, ought to be able to do something 
towards curbing the instincts of savagery in civilised men” 
(Evolution and Ethics, p. 85). In other words, intelligence 
- alone would refine, improve, humanise men. 

That the growth of intelligence tends to reduce the amount 
of gross brutality, is probable. On the whole, there is probably far 
less crime of the brutal sort among intelligent people than among 
others. But this is not true of other forms of crime and of other 
kinds of evil. Again and again we have occasion to realise the 
fact that a better education does not make people better. How 
often are we not reminded of ‘‘ the good old days ’’ which preceded 
compulsory education! If we are to believe all that we are told, 
the working people of those days, and especially the domestic 
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servants, must have been models of industry, loyalty, and sub- 
mission! It was apparently only the tree of knowledge that gave 
the Serpent an opportunity to wreck that earthly paradise. 
And the moral, we are told, is that education, or intelligence, does 
not make people better; it sometimes makes them worse. 
There is probably some truth in this. Sometimes, when sitting 
among workmen, in a tram-car, or train, while they were reading 
in their papers of the latest society scandal, I have also heard 
them say that the better education of the upper classes does not 
appear to make them better! There is probably some truth in 
that also. 

That intelligence and knowledge can be excellent things, I 
do not propose to dispute, although there are some people who 
would dispute it. But it is important to guard against all 
exaggerations. There were times in the history of human thought 
when it was seriously believed that knowledge, or intelligence, 
or enlightenment (as it was often called) was in itself a supreme 
good, and capable of rectifying everything. Think of the period 
of the Sophists in ancient Greece, in the age of Socrates, who him- 
self identified Virtue with Knowledge. Think of the Renais- 
sance. Think of the Age of Enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century in England, France, and Germany—think of the French 
Encyclopedists, so well portrayed in Mrs. Ward’s David Grieve. 
And think of Huxley and his scientific contemporaries in quite 
recent times. Their enormous faith in the power of the human 
understanding is very fine and stimulating—not to be altogether 
dismissed as quixotic by any means. But, in the interest of 
human progress, and of human knowledge itself, it is important 
to be on our guard against exaggerations. It is important to 
appreciate the powers of knowledge and intelligence, certainly. 
But it is equally important to realise their limitations, if we want 
to avoid the nasty shock of discovering that we have been leaning 
on a broken reed. 

First then, what is intelligence? And what does it enable one 
to achieve ? 

For many years now psychologists have been working at this 
problem, and elaborate intelligence tests have been devised and 
carried out. Quite recently the Board of Education, and also 
the Medical Research Council, issued interesting documents deal- 
ing with intelligence tests and kindred problems, and the litera- 
ture on the subject is very considerable. But psychologists 
are curiously at variance in their views on the nature of intelli- 
gence. Some of them frankly admit that they don’t know what it 
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really is; others even go so far as to say that they don’t care, so 
long as the tests are helpful. Under the circumstances I must 
present my own views of the subject, for which I alone am 
responsible. 

By intelligence I mean the ability to understand things ; and 
to understand things is to see the connections between them. To 
make my meaning clear, it may be as well to distinguish it from 
another interpretation of “ intelligence’’ with which it may be 
confused. Several eminent psychologists have defined intelli- 
gence as the ability to perceive relations. Now “ relations” and 
“ connections”’ are not identical. Connections are relations ; 
but not all relations are connections. By connections I mean 
causal or logical relations only. There are simpler relations of 
space and time, of likeness and difference. These are not rela- 
tions of connection; they are not relations of causal or logical 
dependence. It is only relations of causal or logical dependence 
that I call connections. And by intelligence I mean the ability 
to apprehend connections. My distinction between connections 
and other kinds of relations may need further elucidation. There 
are simpler relations of time and space, of likeness and difference, 
which seem to require no special mental powers other than those 
involved in ordinary perception. The same mental powers which 
make possible the perception, say, of two patches of colour, of 
two things or qualities, or two events, also make possible the 
perception of their relations in space and in time, of their likeness 
and their difference. It is different with connections. These 
cannot as a rule be perceived in the sense in which the simpler 
relations of space and time, of likeness and difference, are per- 
ceived. These simpler relations of things are presented to us 
with the things in a sense in which connections are not presented 
or given. Connections have to be unravelled, surmised, inferred, 
or guessed—they are not, as a rule, simply presented or given 
to us in perception. The apprehension of connections calls for 
greater mental originality, a more native or spontaneous kind 
of activity than is required for the perception of the simpler 
kinds of relations, or indeed for any other kind of cognitive 
process. 

An illustration or two may make these points clearer. If 
you look closely at a mechanical puzzle, or the parts of a lock, 
then it is easy enough to see the spatial arrangements of the 
parts in relation to one another—one is to the right or left of 
another, above or below it, etc. But it is not so easy to see 
the connections between the parts, the way in which the action 
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of some parts depends upon the position or action of certain 
other parts. Similarly a schoolboy may see clearly enough that 
a certain triangle has all its three sides equal and also its three 
angles; but to see the connection between them is quite another 
matter. He may even learn by heart the proof of the proposition 
that an equilateral triangle is equiangular, he may remember the 
meaning of all the words in the proof, he may remember the pre- 
cise order or relation in which the words follow each other, and 
yet he may fail to understand the connection which the proposi- 
tion is intended to prove. Such and similar examples should make 
it comparatively easy to grasp the difference between, on the one 
hand, seeing, remembering, imagining objects and some of their 
simpler relations in space and time, and, on the other hand, grasp- 
ing their connections. Many people find it much easier to learn 
things by heart (from books, or teachers, or other so-called 
authorities) than to understand them. 

There is a story told of a youth who could not master the 
forty-seventh proposition in Euclid’s geometry. His teacher was 
explaining it to him for the tenth time when the youth interrupted 
with the question: ‘‘ Please, Sir, was Euclid a good man? ”’ “ No 
doubt he was,” replied the tutor. ‘‘ I mean (continued the youth) 
was he an honourable, truthful man, who would not deceive 
anybody?” ‘‘ He probably was an honourable man,’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” said the youth, “ don’t you think we 
might take his word for the proposition? ’’ That is the way in 
which people sometimes “‘learn’”’ things without understanding 
them. Only too frequently does memory serve as a kind of 
substitute for intelligence. 

Incidentally, I may draw attention to yet another fault in 
learning and teaching which is rather prevalent nowadays. 
Geometry, e.g., is frequently taught now by actual measurement, 
instead of by reasoning from the facts of the case. Of course, 
it is a very good thing to learn how to measure accurately. But 
measurement is not demonstration, nor is it a substitute for de- 
monstration, but, at the most, only an aid to it. Measurement 
can only show a relation of co-existence in time and in space ;_ it 
cannot show a connection, i.e. a causal or logical dependence, 
between the things measured. The modern respect for facts of 
actual observation is highly laudable. But it is no good shutting 
one’s eyes to the limitations of observation alone. To learn 
geometry by measurement alone is little better than taking it on 
trust or on authority—as the youth of my story proposed to do. 

Having distinguished between the apprehension of connections 
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and the perception of other relations, it may be advisable to 
prevent a possible misapprehension. Although these processes 
are, I maintain, distinct from the point of view of analytic psycho- 
logy, I am nevertheless prepared to argue that genetically the 
apprehension of connections grows out of the perception of 
simpler spatial and temporal relations. That is to say, the mind 
begins with the appreciation of the relations of co-existence in 
space and time and of sequence, (cum hoc and post hoc) and 
afterwards distinguishes those of them which are also connections 
(propter hoc) from others which are not. This transition may be 
seen to some extent in certain experiments with anthropoid 
apes. Let me quote one of Kohler’s experiments with a chim- 
panzee (called Sultan). ‘‘ A long, thin string is tied to the handle 
of a little open basket containing fruit ; an iron ring is hung from 
the wire roof of the animal’s playground, through which the 
string is pulled till the basket hangs about two metres above the 
ground ; the free end of the string, tied into a wide open loop, is 
laid over the stump of a tree-branch about three metres away from 
the basket, and about the same height from the ground; the 
string forms an acute angle—the bend being at the iron ring. 
Sultan, who had not seen the preparations, but who knows the 
basket well from his feeding-times, is let into the playground, 
while the observer takes his place outside the bars. The animal 
first looks at the hanging basket, but soon shows signs of lively 
agitation, on account of his unwonted isolation. . . . After a 
time, Sultan suddenly makes for the tree, climbs quickly up 
to the loop, stops a moment, then, watching the basket, pulls the 
string till the basket bumps against the ring in the roof, lets it go 
again, pulls a second time more vigorously, so that the basket 
turns over, and a banana falls out. He comes down, takes the 
fruit, gets up again, and now pulls so violently that the string 
breaks, and the whole basket falls. He clambers down, takes 
the basket, and goes off to eat the fruit.” (The Mentality of Apes, 
by Wolfgang Kéhler, translated by Ella Winter, pp. 8 f.). 
Inference from a monkey’s behaviour to its mental experiences 
is bound to be precarious. But it looks as though the monkey, 
perceiving the spatial relation, that is the spatial continuity, 
between the rope and the basket of bananas, passed to some dim 
apprehension of their connection, and acted accordingly. Whether 
or no this be the correct interpretation, it certainly is true that, 
even in the highly advanced phases of its development, in- 
telligence, in its search for connections, takes as its clues the 
perception of other relations of space and time. Cum hoc and 
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post hoc are not the same as propter hoc, hence the familiar 
fallacies; but it is mainly with the aid of cum hoc and fost hoc 
that we discover the propter hoc. 

Intelligence is dependent upon all other cognitive functions— 
sensibility, memory, imagination, and so forth. It seems to me 
comparatively easy to distinguish intelligence analytically from 
these other cognitive processes, although it cannot function 
without them. It is because of this intimate relation between 
intelligence and other cognitive processes that there is a tendency 
for the so-called ‘‘ intelligence tests ’’ to branch out into a multi- 
tude of other mental tests, and a consequent temptation to 
identify “‘ intelligence ’’ with “‘ cognition ”’ generally. 

Moreover, owing to this dependence of intelligence upon other 
cognitive powers, the successful functioning of intelligence must 
depend, in large measure, upon the extent of our familiarity, or 
acquaintance, with the kind of objects whose connection is to be 
discovered. Hence the failure of many intelligence tests. They 
seem to assume that the people tested are, so to say, specialists 
in everything; in short, Cabinet Ministers of the type of Mr. 
Churchill! As a matter of fact, however, ordinary mortals, 
including students and professors, are familiar with only a very 
limited range of objects. And the successful working of their 
intelligence is restricted to that extent. Proper intelligence tests 
must take into account this natural limitation. 

Intelligence varies enormously in two respects, namely, in 
respect of degree, and in respect of range. As regards degrees 
of intelligence there must be innumerable stages between the 
dawning intelligence of, say, a monkey, or an infant, which has 
but a dim feeling of connection or dependence of some kind, and 
the full consciousness of the precise nature of a connection, such 
as is realised by men of science and by other intellectual people. 
Moreover, the intelligence of one and the same mind is usually at 
different stages of development in relation to different kinds of 
objects. One may be highly intelligent, say, in dealing with 
physical or chemical problems, and amazingly naive when dealing 
with problems of mind, or vice versa. 

Intelligence varies also in respect of the range of facts which it 
colligates, or whose interconnections it grasps. A chimpanzee, 
for instance, may be able to apprehend dimly some connection 
between a very few facts constituting one concrete situation in 
which it finds itself. A primitive man interconnects somehow 
a wider range of facts. A civilised person connects a still wider 
range of facts. Anda philosophic mind (which is not the same as 
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the mind of a Professor of Philosophy) may even endeavour to 
see all things sub specie aeternitatis, as parts of one coherent 
universe. Obviously, there are innumerable intermediate grades 
possible. The difference between a superstitious man and an en- 
lightened man is largely a difference in the range of facts which 
they can link up into a coherent system. The smaller the range 
of facts systematised, the more room is there for the sport of 
freak fancies and superstitions. 

Even highly intelligent people are apt to show some curious 
aberrations in this respect. One form of aberration might be 
described as that of shutting one eye. I mean the very prevalent 
fault of constructing a very simple philosophy by shutting one’s 
eye to a vast mass of inconvenient facts. Many of the classical 
systems of philosophy, such as Materialism and Idealism, suffer 
from this defect—to say nothing of the numerous popular philo- 
sophies, theologies, occultisms, and spooks. Another form of 
aberration may be described as that of seeing double. What I 
mean is something that may be regarded as the counterpart of 
what is known as double or multiple personality. Just as there 
are people who have not one character, but two or more different 
characters on different occasions—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—so 
there are people for whom there is not one universe, but two or 
more worlds. This aberration of multiple worlds is readily seen 
in people whose Sunday world is very different from their week- 
day world, or whose world as physicists or chemists is very 
different from that in which they pursue ghosts and disembodied 
spirits. Of course we must be charitable. The very limitations 
of human powers condemn us all more or less to both forms of 
aberration from perfect intelligence. Although I have dis- 
tinguished between the degree and the range of intelligence, 
yet the two are probably closely connected. A higher degree of 
intelligence makes it easier to take an interest in a wider range 
of facts than is within the reach of a lower degree of intelligence. 
But, of course, differences of opportunity must also be taken into 
account. Given equal opportunities, the intelligence of higher 
degree will also show a wider range. But with unequal oppor- 
tunities, an intelligence of lower order may, thanks to better 
opportunities and greater perseverance, show a wider range than 
a higher intelligence with more limited opportunities, or less 
perseverance, or less staying power. 

The most striking fruits of human intelligence are the sciences, 
or Science (in a collective sense). The main purpose of all 
Science is to discover order in the world’s phenomena, that is to 
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say, their laws and interconnections. The whole work of Science 
—classification and description, observation, and experiment— 
culminates in the discovery of connections between the phenomena 
investigated, and the interlinking of the laws, expressing these 
connections, into more comprehensive theories. That is the 
whole business of Science as such. 

The main aim of Science, pure Science, is theoretical knowledge, 
not practical utility. Obviously a knowledge of the laws or 
connections of phenomena can be useful; but it can also be 
harmful. The bare knowledge of the connections of phenomena 
is neither useful nor harmful, it depends on the use to which it is 
put. The knowledge of explosives may be used in order to get 
stones from quarries to build houses with them, and coals from 
the mines for heating, for cooking, and for manufacture; but 
the same knowledge may be used in order to destroy life and prop- 
erty and things of beauty that might have been a joy for ever. 
The question as to how knowledge is going to be used can only 
be answered when we decide what practical ends are going to be 
pursued. If it is desired to realise such and such a practical end, 
then Science may suggest the most suitable means. But there is 
nothing in Science, nothing in human intelligence as such, to make 
us pursue one practical end rather than another. The motive 
power to action, to the pursuit of practical ends, good or bad, 
lies not in intelligence, but in feeling, instinct, and impulse; and 
the higher, sustained ends which man pursues depend upon his 
sentiments or permanent interests. Our very devotion to know- 
ledge itself, and therefore the very development, the systematic 
development, of intelligence itself, thus depends upon the forma- 
tion of a.sentiment for knowledge, or for something else requiring 
knowledge. 

Let us, accordingly, turn now to the brief consideration of 
Sentiments—the second part of my twin theme. 

Sentiments are obviously intimately connected with the life 
of Feeling. They are probably its highest or most complex and 
enduring products. 

The most familiar experiences in the way of Feeling are those 
complex excitations known as Emotions—such as Anger, Fear, 
Hope, Jealousy, Joy, Surprise, Suspense, and so on. They are 
usually regarded as the feelings corresponding to certain in- 
stincts which they accompany. Thus, e.g., the instinct of self- 
preservation gives rise to the emotion of Fear, when life is en- 
dangered ; the instinct of hunger gives rise to anger when we are 
deprived of food, and so on. Emotions, like the corresponding 
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instincts, are not excited by definite objects as such, but by 
situations of a certain general type. Any kind of danger will 
cause Fear; any kind of opposition will cause Anger. On the 
other hand, the same kind of stimulus may produce very different 
emotions in different people if their attitudes towards the stimulus 
are different, or according to their different knowledge of its 
character. The same words may amuse or offend, according as 
we understand them as a jest or as an insult. Similarly, a bear, 
if you see him in the Zoo, behind cage-bars, may amuse you, so 
that you present him with a bun; but if you see him at large you 
will present him with a pair of heels. An interesting example of 
this difference of appreciation is related in connection with a 
fire. A house took fire, and the nurse promptly took the infant 
outside. The infant expressed the liveliest delight at the brilli- 
ancy of the flames. But when the bell of the approaching fire- 
engine was heard, then the child was thrown into paroxysms of 
fear. To the child’s parents, needless to say, it was the flames 
that brought fear, and the sound of the fire-engine brought a 
sense of relief! 

Now, Emotions tend to leave behind them Moods—corre- 
sponding emotional moods—of longer duration. The mood may 
last hours or even days. An emotional mood makes one specially 
sensitive to anything capable of arousing the corresponding 
emotion. Generally speaking, if we are sensible, good health and 
fine weather are enough to put us in a pleasant mood, and then 
everything pleasant appeals to us. On the other hand, bad health 
and bad weather are sufficient to induce low spirits, and then 
we are apt to be irritated by almost anything. When people are 
in such a mood it is best to keep out of their way—lest they fasten 
on us, however innocent we may be. 

Now, just as emotional moods are more lasting than the corre- 
sponding emotions, so emotional dispositions are more lasting 
still, and represent a still further development in Feeling. An 
Emotional Disposition is a persistent tendency to feel a certain 
kind of emotion towards a particular object. We have seen that 
emotions at first tend to arise in connection with kinds of situa- 
tion. But in course of time they may be associated with definite 
objects, so that one person or place is liked (i.e. always tends to 
arouse an emotion of joy) while another is disliked (i.e. tends 
always to arousean emotion of anger). Such emotional dispositions 
are not actual emotions—they are only permanent tendencies 
to feel a certain emotion when a certain object is present. The 
Disposition is there even when there is no Mood and no Emotion. 
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Now Emotional Dispositions may become highly complex. A 
whole constellation of emotional dispositions may cluster round 
one object, tending to give rise to various emotions according to 
circumstances. Such a cluster of emotional dispositions con- 
stitutes what is now called a Sentiment. 

Sentiments, then, are highly complex dispositions towards 
various objects. In these complex dispositions all our mental 
powers (knowing, feeling, and willing) blend more or less, but 
most marked is the tendency to feel various emotions according 
to the circumstances of the object of the sentiment. A glance at 
the growth of a sentiment may be helpful. From the very 
beginning of life a human being (like any living organism) has 
various needs. These needs are felt long before they are known 
(that is, recognised), and we strive more or less blindly to satisfy 
these needs. It is pleasant to satisfy them, unpleasant not to do 
so. As the mind develops, with the growth of experience, we 
become more fully aware of the nature of our needs and of the 
means of satisfying them. Anything that has given rise to many 
agreeable experiences comes to be valued for its own sake; on the 
other hand, what has occasioned many disagreeable experiences 
may come to be disliked or hated for itself. For example, a 
mother affords her child many agreeable experiences—feeding, 
playing, dressing, etc. In course of time, the mother becomes 
a centre of interest to her child for her own sake, quite apart from 
the benefits she brings him. He is interested in all that concerns 
her. If she is well, or cheerful, he is glad ; if she isill, or unhappy, 
he is sad; if anyone offends her, or injures her, he gets angry, 
and so on. Similarly with Friendship. On the other hand, if 
anybody. teases and annoys the child frequently, the miscreant 
will also eventually become a centre of interest, but in a very 
different way. The child will be glad if the miscreant suffers 
in some way ; sorry if the miscreant thrives and is happy; and 
soon. In this kind of way, various complex emotional disposi- 
tions, or sentiments, are developed in relation to various objects. 
There are sentiments of love, of friendship, of hatred, of reverence, 
and so on. Again, the objects of our sentiments may vary 
enormously in character—they may range from single concrete 
objects like particular things or persons, through such increasingly 
more comprehensive or larger groups of objects as one’s family, 
one’s city, country, or empire, or mankind as a whole, to such 
abstract objects as Power, Fame, Justice, Peace, Truth, Good- 
ness, etc. 

The satisfaction one gets from life, and its effectiveness for 
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good or evil, really depend on our sentiments more than on any- 
thing else. The real progress of mankind depends mainly on 
the widespread formation of those sentiments which make for 
progress. Intelligence alone, science alone, cannot achieve it. 
Not that I would for a moment underrate the importance of 
intelligence and its offspring, science. In the first place, there is 
such a thing as having the right sentiment, that is devotion to 
a worthy ideal, and yet feeling impotent, through ignorance, to 
promote it; or, worse still, employing wrong means in a right 
cause. Perhaps as much harm is done from stupidity as from 
sinfulness. In the second place, the growth of intelligence and 
the pursuit of knowledge may itself give birth to one noble senti- 
ment at all events, namely, the love of Truth or Knowledge—no 
mean ideal. But the fact remains that intelligence, left to itself, 
cannot give birth to any of the great effective sentiments (except 
the love of truth) on which the progress of mankind really 
depends. And that is why intelligent people are not necessarily 
good people, and a better education does not always make people 
better. In order to further the moral progress of mankind it is 
imperative to devise opportunities and incentives for the forma- 
tion of sentiments for moral ideals, and to prevent as far as pos- 
sible the growth of devotion to immoral ideals. Such is the obvious 
lesson of the mere psychology of intelligence and sentiment ; and 
that is what I wanted to make clear. Intelligence can only guide 
one in the choice of the best means for a chosen end ; but the 
choice of the end, or ideal, is a matter of sentiment, not of 
intelligence. 

Highly intelligent people frequently fail in a right cause 
through their wrong faith in the power of intelligence alone, 
while less intelligent people, relying on passion and sentiment, 
often employ the right means in a wrong cause. 
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Hindrances to Output. 
By Dr. CHArLes S. MYERs. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It is not my personal experiences 
merely that I am about to give you to-night, but also the 
experiences of the Investigating Staff of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology with whichI am concerned. These ex- 
periences now range over five years, and relate to more than fifty 
different firms in a very large variety of industries. In the 
course of this experience the investigators have become extra- 
ordinarily intimate with the workers. For example, in the coal 
mines, the investigators left their homes at five o’clock in the 
morning, dressed like the men, and often engaged in the work 
of getting coal. 

As Mr. Pugh has said, I cannot be expected to deal with all 
the aspects of the subject to-night. I do not intend to deal 
with hindrances of an economic, financial, or purely material 
nature. For instance, I am not going to speak about the 
hindrances to output that arise from the loss of markets due to 
post-war conditions, or from insufficient consideration of the 
needs of the foreign buyer, nor about such hindrances as arise 
from out-of-date machinery, or from inadequate recognition of 
the value of chemical or physical research. It is the psychological 
standpoint about which I am going to speak—the human factor, 
which influences the mind and the body of every class concerned 
in production. 

What is uppermost in the mind of the general public, when 
we speak of hindrances to output, is the ca’canny of the worker. 
There is no doubt, I think, as to its existence, but there is a 
great deal of doubt as to its extent and importance. When it 
is carried to extreme, there results a remarkable uniformity of 
output, day after day the output being precisely the same. That 
condition of things is not natural; throughout the days of the 
week a person does not work with a uniform rate of output. In 
the normal average person there should be some slackening off 
towards the end of the week, and some improvement towards 
the middle. The Institute’s investigators have found instances 
where the output day after day is so extraordinarily uniform 
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that one cannot doubt some restriction of output. In such 
cases, instead of the daily work curve improving up to a point 
and falling off towards the end, and where, for some reason or 
other, perhaps owing to an irregular supply of material, an 
insufficient amount of work has been done during that day, an 
enormous spurt may suddenly occur towards the end of the 
day in order that the amount shall reach the recognised daily 
output. That, of course, if of frequent occurrence, is not normal : 
it should not be in the power of the worker to make huge spurts 
towards the end of the day, if he had worked well and were 
feeling tired. In such cases it may be suspected that there is 
some restriction of output. 

A similar result will be observable in regard to individual 
differences of output. Under ordinary conditions of labour 
these differences should be considerable, but where a number of 
different workers are found to be producing very similar degrees 
of output, regardless of individual efficiency, some restriction 
of output may reasonably be suspected. 

The general public supposes that the Trade Unions are 
responsible for what ca’canny exists among the workers; but 
so far as the experience of the Institute goes, no case has been 
observed that can be attributed to the Trade Unions themselves. 

When one comes to analyse the causes of ca’canny by asking 
the workers how it is that this restriction of output occurs, such 
reasons as the following are advanced : 

I. Fear of unemployment. 

2. Fear of increased short time. (Here is the factor of 
self-interest.) 

3. Fear of injury to or discharge of their less competent 
fellow-workers. That is to say, if one man works harder 
there may be less work to go round. Here you have the 
feeling of class loyalty. Here is also the fear that if one 
man works harder and earns more, where workers are 
paid by piece rates, then piece rates will be lowered. 

4. General dissatisfaction with present conditions. 

5. Satisfaction with present earnings. 

It may be said that the last seldom occurs, but it does occur in 
certain classes of workers, particularly among young women 
who earn quite enough as things are, and who do not wish to 
increase their wages by further output. It is specially bad in 
workers of a higher class than usual, who regard their earnings 
as what is called “ pin-money.”’ 

Here are a few quotations from workers, affording evidence 
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of some of the causes to which I have just drawn your attention : 
“¢ We do so much and no more, because if we did more we should 
have still more short time.’”’ Short time is in itself a hindrance 
to output. The Institute has published evidence in its Journal 
showing that the greater the amount of short time, the less the 
hourly rate of output. A further example is: ‘‘ We can get 
through more work, but it isn’t worth our while.’’ Here the 
workers were deliberately keeping down production, because 
the piece rates that had been set in order to limit the workers’ 
earnings to a certain amount per week, had been recently reduced 
when the employer discovered that the workers could, and did, 
earn considerably more than the limit which had been set. 

Another quotation is: “‘ If I earned more, and if at any future 
time rates were lowered, I should be blamed by my mates.” 
Another man said: ‘‘ The limit or standard rate of output is 
agreed to among ourselves in order to keep the rates up. We 
just make ourselves comfortable and leave it at that.” 

In rare instances, even foremen have insisted upon the limit 
being obeyed. In one case the foreman said: ‘‘ You have been 
putting the pace a bit. I advise you to go slow.”’ The reasons 
variously given by the workers for this attitude were the fore- 
man’s fear of disturbing the mental atmosphere in the work- 
room, and his jealousy if the workers earned too large a sum. 

These may be regarded by some as extreme cases, but I 
believe that the condition is fairly prevalent. For piece-rate 
cutting has been much more frequently carried out than is 
generally supposed. It may be news to some that piece-rate 
systems are not wholly advantageous in encouraging individual 
differences in effort and ability. 

Akin to this, I should like here to mention the importance of 
some kind of psychological training for those who have to set 
piece rates. There are, and inevitably-must be, some rates that 
are fair, and some that are unfair. This want of uniformity 
among piece rates in different jobs leads the workers to recognise 
what they call “fat rates’’ and “‘ lean rates ’’—money earned 
easily and money earned with difficulty. The worker comes to 
fear that improved output will result in re-timing and the con- 
version of a fat rate into a lean one. Such fears could be safe- 
guarded by more scientific methods of piece-rate setting at the 
outset. 

I remember going into one firm where a “ ticket’ was daily 
given out to the workers, the workers being paid by piece rate, 
and on that ticket was stated the amount of work which each 
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man had to do for the day. When he had done that work, there 
was nothing else for him to do but to go home. That system 
had the advantage of securing the attendance of the worker, 
both in slack and rush seasonal variations. On the other hand, 
it was a distinct hindrance to output. It inculcated in the slack 
periods bad habits of work: there was plenty of time for the 
workers, and those who preferred went home at three o'clock, 
while others spread out the work. It became a distinct hindrance 
to output when rush periods set in. 

Let me instance an example of bad system in piece-rate pay- 
ments. In the coal mines, when a new seam is opened, the men 
naturally will go slow because the greater the initial production, 
the lower the piece rate fixed so as to give a reasonable wage per 
shift. When the seam becomes harder to work, deficiency 
allowances are given to the miner in order to bring his wage up 
to the required level. After such deficiency allowances have 
been made, what must happen if working conditions again 
become easier? Will the miner produce to his full capacity and 
thus reduce his deficiency allowances, or will he send up just 
sufficient coal to leave those deficiency allowances unchanged ? 

I have no intention of discussing here the relative values of 
different methods of payment; these may well differ according 
to the character of the work. I remember one instance where the 
Institute was able to save a wastage amounting to {8 a day in 
material, the work consisting in the repair of certain worn-out 
material which could be used again in the work. This saving of 
wastage resulted from the substitution of time-rate for piece- 
rate payment of wages. 

The effects of the two methods, time rate or piece rate, must 
differ enormously according to the efficiency of management. 
One of our investigators reported that where work should have 
been done in five hours, it was spread over eight hours, the men 
being paid so much per day. 

The “ mental atmosphere ”’ of the factory is far more important 
than the system of payment. The management is responsible 
for scientific, equitable rate-setting in the piece-rate system ; 
and in the time-rate system it must determine what is a fair 
rate of work. 

I am afraid the result of my experience is to bring hindrances 
to output more and more home to management, and I am not 
alone in this conclusion. Four years ago there was published in 
America a book called Waste in Industry, under the editorship 
of the well-known Mr. Hoover, issued by the Federated American 
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Engineering Societies. The book was the result of an inquiry 
made by about sixty engineers into six principal trades in the 
country, and they tried to apportion the percentage of waste 
which should be attributed to management, to the worker, and 
to external factors, arising from such matters as the caprices of 
fashion, trade relations, etc. 

They found the following percentages : 


Waste percentage attributed to 


Trade. Management. Worker. External Factors. 
Clothing im ai 75 Io 15 
Building ue as 65 Zi 14 
Printing ~ a 63 28 9 
Boot and shoe > 73 II 16 
Metal be a 81 9 Io 
Textile & is 50 10 40 


They also found the ratio of inefficiency between the best and 
the worst firms to be as follows : 


Clothing. . pire ey Boot andshoe I: 3 
Building sel Sele Metal .. peer” 
Printing. . SPO) exten. es ee 


I now want to say a little about the work of the Institute. At 
the present day the crying need is for increased productivity 
without any diminution of wages. The Institute has been able 
to increase output not only with general increase of wages, but 
also with increased comfort and contentment of the workers. 

The attitude of the Trade Unions to these investigations has 
been uniformly favourable ; there has been no opposition what- 
ever on the part of the Trade Unions. In fact, on three or four 
occasions the workers’ organisations have actually asked for 
investigations of this kind, and they have been declined by the 
employers. I look forward to the day when Trade Unions will 
feel that such matters as those which the Institute is investigating, 
are of such importance that they will even go so far as to call their 
men off from works where conditions are so bad that inefficiency 
on the part of the men is unavoidable through inefficiency of 
management, whether such inefficiency be due to defective 
personnel or to bad conditions of lighting, heating, ventilation, 
etc; 

The question may be asked, ‘‘ What has been the attitude of the 
workers to the Institute’s studies?’ They again have been 
invariably favourable. When the Institute’s investigators were 
working in the coal mines, there were several instances where the 
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men suggested other pieces of work which the Institute could 
beneficially carry out. 

The first piece of work carried out by the Institute was on 
packing ; it resulted in an increase of output of 35 per cent. Of 
their own accord the workers came and expressed their thanks to 
the investigators, because they were going home after their day’s 
work feeling much less tired than before. 

Other work carried out by the Institute on breakages for two 
firms resulted in a reduction by 53 and 44 per cent. respectively. 
This led to similar expressions of approval on the part of the 
workers, one of them remarking, “‘ We are in clover now.” It 
was striking how much more smoothly, and with what freedom 
from worry and annoyance, the whole flow of work now went, yet 
being performed with increased efficiency. 

Why has the work of the Institute proved so welcome to the 
worker? The answer, I think, is because of its cardinal guiding 
principle—not to “‘ speed up.” Ease of work has been regarded 
by the Institute as more important than speed of work. Speed 
of work has been left to follow of its own accord. For as soon as 
the investigators discover the obstacles, mental or physical, 
which prevent the worker from giving of his best, and as soon as 
these obstacles are overcome, greater speed of work follows. 

The Institute has adopted quite a new attitude with regard to 
time study. The early American methods, where, for example, 
Taylor bribed the best workers for carrying out time study, and 
based his piece rates on the effect of such time study, are unsuit- 
able in this country. Time study and movement study were 
carried out by engineers who looked at the matter from the purely 
mechanical standpoint, and had no psychological training. I 
know two cases where time study was introduced here on such 
lines. In one case there is now a strike, and in the other great 
unrest arose throughout the factory. 

On one occasion I was addressing a meeting of managers, when 
the efficiency engineer complained that he carried out time study 
but “could not get the goods across.” Successful time study 
cannot be carried out just for the purpose of directly speeding up 
the worker. Time study has its value for effecting a just piece- 
rate setting; it has its value in regard to movement study in 
order to try to find out what are the best movements and in order 
to eliminate wasteful movements on the part of the worker. It 
has its value in training the worker and in determining waste of 
time. 

In movement study there is an enormous amount to be done 
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in the way of abolishing needless effort through needless move- 
ments. Those of you who are familiar with Farmer’s work for 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board on sweet dipping, will 
remember that by training workers in improved methods he 
obtained a 27 per cent. increase of output. The workers found 
the work was much easier, so much so that one or two thought 
they had better not use these methods in case the foremen thought 
they were not working so hard. On going into two rooms in this 
factory, in one of which new methods were being used, it could 
be seen at once that those using the old method were working 
the harder with a large number of unnecessary movements. Yet 
they were not accomplishing as much as those workers using the 
new methods. 

In coal-mining the Institute obtained an increased output of 
16 per cent. In polishing, Farmer was able to reduce the time 
spent in polishing a certain number of forks from 44 minutes to 
30 minutes. These were experienced workers whom he was 
training in order to eliminate needless movements and to improve 
other movements that they were carrying out. Nevertheless 
there was that remarkable reduction in output. Here again time 
study is extremely valuable, because if it is known what are the 
times in which different movements should be performed, and if 
an operative is found to be taking a longer time than usual, the 
investigator can at once spot the particular movement that is 
wrong. 

In packing, an increased output of 21 per cent. was obtained 
with a group of trained workers in improved methods, as compared 
with another group trained according to the methods previously 
in vogue in the factory. 

Time study is of the greatest use in regard to the waste of time 
in productive labour. A great deal can be done in that way to the 
satisfaction of the worker. There is much waste of time in 
industry which irritates the worker, or leaves him in a state of 
inertia. It is a great mistake to believe—as the public generally 
believes—that the average worker likes wasting time. There are 
black sheep in every flock, but on the whole waste of time is a 
great deterrent to output throughout the industrial world. 

Then there is the work of the Institute on vocational guidance 
and selection—trying to find the best job for a given man, and 
the best man for a given job. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this work in removing hindrances to output. Take 
the case of monotonous work—there are people who can take an 
interest in a given job that appears monotonous to another man. 
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A great deal of the unrest at the present day arises from what I 
may roughly call “ nerviness,” and a great deal of that ‘‘ nervi- 
ness ’’ is due to a man being engaged on a job which he is not 
suited to perform. 

The question of monotony and of getting suitable people to 
undertake monotonous work, brings me to the problem of how 
to avoid monotony. Both the Institute and the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board have been able to arrange changes of 
work and to achieve considerable increases in output by that 
method. 

Other people have tried changes of work, and have found that 
there is much initial opposition to it, but such changes often 
require time to show their full effect. That is, likewise, particu- 
larly the case in regard to changes in hours of work. When a 
rest pause is put in, it may be weeks, or even months, before the 
full effect is seen as an improvement in output. 

The work of the Institute has also been directed to the improve- 
ment of machinery and implements. You can have no idea how 
little attention has been paid by engineers to the human factor 
in designing machinery. The worker may be placed with a 
treadle in an inefficient position, or with levers placing the worker 
at great disadvantage ; for the greater part of the day he may be 
forced to maintain a cramped position, or to use needless force. 
If that is so in regard to machinery, it is still more so in regard 
to benches and seating accommodation of the ‘‘ manual” worker. 

A great deal can be done in removing hindrances to output 
such as result from an unsuitable height of bench or table, want 
of supply of tools, unnecessary stooping, insufficient knee and 
elbow room, and by improving the arrangement of the materials, 
such as tables, holders, desks, etc. By this means the Institute 
has obtained such percentages of improvement as I0, II, 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 30, 31, 32, 36, 40, and even 43 in different 
occupations. 

Lastly, there are the improvements that can be made in physical 
environment—e.g., in temperature, in protection of the worker 
from needless escape of heat, or from stuffy atmospheres. In one 
case 50 per cent. of the gas bill has been saved. Bad ventilation, 
dust, humidity, poverty of illumination are distinct hindrances to 
output, and this has been proved over and over again both by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and by the Institute. 

Here, again, we are brought back to management. All these 
points are fundamentally matters for improved management. 

I now come to a more difficult point—the attitude of managers 
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and foremen towards our investigators. This attitude has been 
by no means so uniformly satisfactory as that of the Trade Unions 
and workers. Perhaps I had best exemplify the matter by a bad 
case on which I had a report recently. This report refers to the 
manager of the department in which the investigator is working, 
and is as follows: ‘‘ This worthy gentleman, believing that his 
organisation is perfect, and jealous of his reputation, makes it 
his business to wither every suggestion X (the Institute’s investi- 
gator) makes to him, and so prevents any criticism or suggested 
improvement from reaching the central authority. The place 
seems dead, and the out-of-date management filled with self- 
satisfaction, not realising that they are obsolete. They treat the 
investigation merely as the fad of an influential director who 
unfortunately has to be humoured.”’ 

I have given this as an extreme instance, but I feel sure that 
a great and frequent hindrance to output lies in the class of fore- 
man now engaged. There is urgent need for a better class of 
foreman and departmental manager. 

I remember talking to a coal-mine manager, who was con- 
trasting the type of foreman that existed in his young days in 
the coal mines with the one needed at the present time. In his 
youth, he said, the foreman who succeeded best was the man who 
swore the hardest and could knock a man down in the shortest 
space of time. But those days, as he rightly said, have quite 
gone. The men are far more cultured, they drink relatively little, 
and they require a very different type of foreman from the past. 

One difficulty is the unwillingness of workers to assume respon- 
sibility at the present day. Part of that may be due to a feeling 
that they are going to isolate themselves from their fellow- 
workers and to take a different social grade, involving ostracism 
from people with whom they would much rather work on the 
same level. But I am certain that a great deal could be done, 
by better selection of foremen, by earlier training and education, 
and especially by a closer relation between the foreman and the 
higher grades of management. The foreman, of course, is always 
in a difficult position. He is very often inadequately supervised 
by, and not taken sufficiently into the confidence of, higher 
management ; generally speaking, his pay is not sufficiently 
different from that of the worker in relation to his responsibility. 

There is one thing that is very striking to one who has had 
experience in factories, and that is how the cue is taken from 
above. In my hospital work in France, I remember, I could 
always tell on visiting a hospital what the commanding officer 
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was like by the time I had seen the lance-corporal at the gate, 
or at all events the sergeant. The same “‘ atmosphere”’ runs 
right away through, from above downwards. The same thing 
happens in the factory. Whatever the attitude of the foreman 
may be, that is reflected in the men themselves; and the same 
thing holds still further. Whatever attitude the General Manager 
and Managing Directors may take, that is reflected in the depart- 
mental managers and foremen. It is the same with regimental 
officers and their men. Men are found to be devoted to their 
officers, whether they are of what William James called the 
“ tender-minded type”’ or of the “‘ tough-minded type.”’ It does 
not matter what kind the officer is so long as he is just, and “ plays 
the game.” The officer acquires prestige ; and of the right kind 
of officer there is no trace of envy such as exists in certain firms 
between the men and their superiors. The good officer is not 
envied by his men for his better uniform, better quarters, or for 
the horse that he rides. There is a pride in the officer, and the 
same pride occurs in certain firms. We may either find envy of 
the employer who drives about in an expensive car, or a feeling 
of pride in him. In some instances the director’s name is un- 
known to the worker ; the personal touch is needed. 

Another factor I should like to mention in regard to hindrances 
to output is the relation between the younger and older directorate. 
I have seen cases where the director’s car is at the door at three 
o’clock, and he goes off then to golf. Knowledge of this spreads 
and is reflected right through the factory. On the other hand, 
you get some of the older directors who are feeble in health and 
who, in the winter, have to go away to the South of France or to 
Egypt, and feel they are justified in doing so because they have 
“‘ done their bit.”” But they leave the younger generation ham- 
pered, as important matters may have to await the approval of 
the senior director, who is abroad. In such cases, senior directors 
are hard to meet and hard to persuade. On the other hand, in 
many cases the older people pay much more devotion to their 
work than the younger generation. 

I remember a society offering a prize for an essay on “ The 
Influence of Trade Unions on the Restriction of Output,” and I 
remember at the same time asking the secretary whether it would 
not be possible for a similar prize to be offered for an essay on 
“ The Evidence of Restriction of Output among Employers.” I 
have not sufficient evidence to bring forward to you to-day, but 
there can be no doubt whatever about its existence. Its extent 
I do not know, but only the other day I met an employer who 
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said that he would be able to produce a certain commodity much 
more cheaply and with much greater output than was done at 
the present time. He met his Association of Employers, but he 
was unable to get permission to carry out his idea, and he could 
not afford to break away from his Association. I know that case 
personally; it was an important firm. One wonders how far 
the present employers are too content with producing small 
quantities at high prices. 

Thus each side is hindering output and each is blaming the 
other for selfishness and inefficiency. Remedies of a material or 
technical nature I have already indicated, but there are certain 
moral remedies which seem to be more fundamental. If only one 
side could appreciate the standpoint of the other, if only— 


‘“‘ Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us !”’ 


and if only each could remember— 


‘““ Do unto others as you would others do unto you,” 


we might get rid of the two primary emotions—of fear which 
leads to suspicion, and of anger which leads to resentment between 
capital, management and labour. 

It is also necessary to stimulate knowledge and responsibility, 
both of which will improve the sense of social service. If, as I 
suppose, there is often a feeling of social service among policemen 
and postmen, who realise that they are doing something for their 
country’s good, it is difficult to see why something of the same 
feeling should not be encouraged and developed in the ordinary 
worker. It implies a knowledge of the work a man is doing, and 
it implies some kind of voice in the management of his industry. 

On these grounds I cannot but conclude that the greatest 
modern hindrance to output really lies in defective organisation, 
especially in those defects which are of a psychological character. 
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The Records of a Pin Manufactory, 
1814-21 


By T. S. ASHTON. 


In text-books and examination scripts the pin trade of a hundred 
or more years ago has been given a prominence which is far 
from justified by its true rank among economic activities. Babbage 
notwithstanding,’ the manufacture of pins does not afford the 
ideal illustration of the division of labour; and one may echo 
Dr. Clapham’s regret “ that Adam Smith did not go a few miles 
from Kirkaldy to the Carron Works to see them turning and 
boring their cannonades instead of to his silly pin factory.’ 
Nevertheless, the industry is not without interest to the student 
of industrial organisation, and it is mainly from his point of view 
that it will be considered in the following pages. 

The source consists of the records of the firm of Peter Stubs 
Limited, filesmiths and toolmakers of Warrington, generously 
deposited by Mr. F. Aylmer Frost in the Commerce Department 
of the University of Manchester. The early history of the firm, 
which dates at least from 1777, has been outlined elsewhere :* 
the present article will confine itself to an account of a separate 
enterprise conducted by a later generation of the family. Early 
in 1814 the sons of Peter Stubs, while retaining their interest in 
the parent firm, entered into partnership with Joseph Wood, 
who had long been employed as a rider, or traveller, in their 
father’s business. Premises were obtained at an annual rent of 
£35, and the following year others were rented at {100. Between 
February and June the first of these were equipped for their 
purpose by Adam Parkinson, millwright, of Manchester, at a 
cost of £332 14s. 3d. ; large payments were made to ironmongers 
for the supply of drawing blocks, spindles, whetstones, tubs, 
whitening pans, shears and other tools ; and contracts were given 
to carpenters for benches and stools. 

An abundant supply of child labour existed in Warrington, 
but adult workers had to be sought in other centres of the 
industry. Since its raw material was transportable without 


1 Economy of Manufacture, Ch. XVIII. 2 Economic Journal, XXIII, 401. 
3 See ‘‘ The Domestic System in the Early Lancashire Tool Trade ” in the 
forthcoming special Economic History number of the Economic Journal. 
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great expense, manufacture was widely distributed, and pins 
were made in London, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Birmingham, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester as well as in the 
district about Warrington. Of the provincial centres Gloucester 
was the most important, and it was here that recruiting for the 
new firm was most successful. The following typical letter of 
pinworkers in search of employment is dated February 7th, 1815 : 


“We write to inform you, that we three write to now wether 
you wants any Jourmans or not, Thomas Wittington and 
John Cowles and James Hill. Thomas Wittington have left 
the Warehous ever since the strik, but he gone to Marsh and 
Gooden Mills to work but cant find im half him ploy, and is 
wife is dead and he is determined to leave Glocester, and 
James Hill have left is Father ever since the strike he works 
for George Martin, Leather Bottle Lane, im doing all heads 
and small shafes. And so no more at Present from your 
Humbly Servants Thos. Wittington, John Cowles, James Hill, 
and send we Answer by return of Post.” 


The writers of this letter did not find employment in Warring- 
ton. But some months earlier six young women were brought 
from Gloucester, travelling at the firm’s expense by the “ Bang 
Up ” coach from Birmingham ; and about the same time a private 
in the Gloucester Militia wrote from Dublin offering his services 
as a wire-drawer as soon as his company should be disbanded. 
This was not the only communication received from Dublin, 
and the occurrence of Irish names in the pay books of the firm 
implies that many Dublin workers migrated to Warrington. 
Early in 1814 John Stubs arranged that several Irish pin pointers 
should take service with him, but a delay in the completion of 
the mill led to postponement. On June 13th a Michael 
McDonagh, who acted as intermediary, complained that ‘“‘ within 
this Last months some person unknown has told my Imployer 
that I was carrying on a Corispondance with Master Pin Makers 
in England in order to procure workers for them and lave the 
Masters of Dublin scarce of hands. This has hurted me very 
much in my Imployment for which reason I would be glad you 
would come or write by return of post. We would all be much 
happyer that you would come your self personally and cloase 
the business at wonce.” 

The chief impediments to geographical mobility were the long 
period of hiring and the practice—almost universal in the smaller 
metal trades—of obtaining advances from an employer, which 
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had to be repaid before a worker was free to leave for employment 
elsewhere. Thus, when in the autumn of 1814 Mrs. Birchall, 
an outworker who conducted a heading shop, wished to transfer 
from John Taylor, of Manchester, to Stubs, Wood and Co., she 
was called upon to complete the work given out to her, to return 
stools, scales, stamps, and other equipment, and to repay the 
sum of £4 6s. od. owing to Taylor. Indebtedness to an employer 
was, indeed, regarded as a bond of service. ‘‘ We are informed 
you have in your employ Mary Hough and William Travis who 
are contract servants of ours by owing us money,” wrote Samuel 
Edelston, a rival pinmaker, July 28th, 1818. ‘‘ We request you 
will discharge them immediately or satisfy our claim.” It was 
usual, therefore, for the new employer to repay the worker’s 
debts and to recover the amount by stoppages from weekly 
earnings. Further, when labour was scarce, considerable gratui- 
ties were sometimes demanded by a worker who entered upon a 
new term of employment. In May, 1814, for example, Thomas 
Townshend, a pin pointer of Gloucester, asked ‘‘to have £15 
give and £10 lent—and be hired for 12 Months and 3s. 6d. pr Day 
if in Case you Cannot find work ’—terms almost identical with 
those found in some of the coalminers’ bonds of the same period, 
and reflecting the optimistic outlook of the end of the War. 

All classes of workers were paid piece rates: material was 
weighed and given out, and the finished work and waste returned 
was set against it in the books. The sum received on any par- 
ticular pay day did not, however, accurately represent the earnings 
of the previous week ; for deductions were made in respect of debts, 
and even where no debt existed, it was customary to pay round 
sums and to adjust the excess or deficiency at a periodic settle- 
ment. To obtain representative figures of earnings it is necessary, 
therefore, to average the receipts of several weeks or months. 

The first process of manufacture consisted of reducing the 
diameter of the thick brass wire—bought of the Cheadle Brass 
Company—by drawing it through holes in steel plates and cleaning 
by immersion in dilute vitriol. The piece-wages paid to the 
wire-drawers were subject to deductions for vitriol supplied by 
the firm as well as for advances in cash made on hiring. A close 
inspection of the books indicates that the weekly earnings of a 
typical wire-drawer were between 20s. and 25s. in 1814 and the 
early months of 1815—a figure closely corresponding to the 
3s. 6d. a day which Babbage gives for a drawer’s wage in 1832. 

After the wire had been straightened by drawing it through 
rows of pegs fixed in a table it was cut into lengths of five or six 
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inches. ‘A handful of these is delivered to a workman sitting 
behind two wheels, like those of a scissor-grinder, excepting that, 
instead of stone, they are made of steel, one being of a surface 
finer than the other. This man performs the office of pointing 
with wonderful quickness. He no sooner receives the little 
bundle of wires, than in an instant they are assorted in his hand 
like a pack of cards in an-even row; one touch on each wheel 
perfects the points of one end ; and then, by a turn of the hand, 
the points of the other end are made in like manner; and the 
bundle handled to another operator, who, by the eye alone, 
snips off a pin’s length from each end. The cutting is performed 
by a large pair of scissors fixed to the table, the blade of which 
is as big as a shoulder of mutton. The wires are now re-pointed 
as before ; and so on, re-cut by one man and re-pointed by the 
other, till the whole are subdivided into pins’ shafts, and nothing 
is lost.””1 Before June, 1816, the pointers were paid a rate which 
varied with the grade of pin, but which for Nos. 44, 5 and 6 
was Is. 1d. for ro lbs., and for B.W. 1s. for 10 Ibs. In the first 
six months of the year Joseph Cooney received £32 13s. 5d. for 
pointing, John Ellis £24 os. 2d., and Joseph Parker {39 12s. 1d. 
Considerable reductions in rates were made in June and only rs. 
was paid for 12 Ibs. of the first three grades mentioned above ; 
but since employment also became intermittent it is not possible 
to make a comparison of earnings. 

For the head of the pin a finer wire was used. With the aid 
of a spinning wheel a boy coiled a length of this head wire round 
a piece of thicker straight wire, which was withdrawn when 
the spiral was complete. Two threads of this spiral, no more 
and no less, were snipped off with a pair of large shears to form 
each pinhead. The headcutters, unlike the drawers and pointers, 
worked in their own homes with blocks, spinning wheels, shears, 
tins and stools provided by the firm. In,1814 a youth, Ralph 
Mather, made 7s. or 8s. a week, and in 1816, when he had probably 
acquired more skill, about 9s. Mrs. Lewis, who, however, may 
have had assistance from other members of her family, earned 
I4s. or 15s. a week in 1814; and John Banks received an 
average wage of 16s. during the first six months of 1816. 

The heading of the pin was performed by women and children, 
who rivetted the tiny spiral to the shank by means of hand tools, 
though later a steel die was raised by a pedal and allowed to 


1 From Sir George Head’s account of a visit to a pin factory at Warrington in 
1835. A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts, 80. Twenty years 
earlier pointing and cutting were apparently done by the same men. 
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fall on the pin. Two or three blows were necessary to make 
the head secure. A list of prices paid for heading in October, 
1814, furnished by Messrs. Samuel Edelston and Co., shows that 
Is. Id. was paid for heading 44 Ibs. of No. 4, and the same amount 
for 3 lbs. of No. 12. In March, 1815, Stubs, Wood and Co.’s 
prices were somewhat higher: the headers were apparently paid 
4d. a pound for No. 4 and 5d. for No. 12. Women or girls 
working at the firm’s heading shop made in 1814 from as. 6d. 
to 6s. a week, with the norm about 3s. 6d., and children were 
paid 1s. or 1s. 6d. Of the 32 employees at work during the 
week preceding March 11th, 1815 : 
I3 received Is. 


6 : over 1s. but less than 2s. 
8 i jp 88. ¥ 38. 
2 & ais 4s. 
I % ee Ass FS 5s. 
2 = » 5S. * 6s. 


Children employed directly were usually hired for 50 weeks— 
a period just short of the twelve months necessary to give out- 
siders a settlement and hence the right to Poor Relief in the 
parish. Their wages were generally fixed at Is., Is. 3d., or 
1s. 6d. a week, though sometimes the agreement gave them the 
opportunity of extra earnings. Thus: 

“Thomas Hughes hired for fifty weeks from this day @ 1/6 

pr wk. or what he can earn.” 

his 

Nov 25 1814 x 
mark. 
In his speech on the Factory Bill in the House of Commons of 
August 4th, 1840, Lord Ashley—quoting from Mr. Tufnell’s 
report of 1833—called attention to a practice which frequently 
led to evil consequences : parents were in the habit of borrowing 
on the credit of their children’s labour and then letting them 
out to pin-heading until the debt was paid.t_ Frequent examples 
are reflected in entries in the pay books: ten shillings might be 
advanced when the child was hired and a weekly deduction was 
made from earnings during the period of engagement, or very 
occasionally the child was kept at work without wages.’ “ Betty 
1 Hansard. Third Series LV, 1266. I am indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 


Lord Shaftesbury for this reference. é , 

2 Repayment of the debt was usually made within the fifty weeks, but if not 
the child frequently remained bound : ‘“ Ann Kenyon, daughter of Betty Kenyon, 
with the consent of said Mother, agrees to serve Stubs Wood & Co. as a pin 
header for 50 wks at the Current prices from this day—14 Novr. 1814, Or as 


long as she may owe anything.” 


” 
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Stanistreet came and hired on 22 August and receives no wages,’ 
is one of the first entries in the earliest pay book of the firm. 
Ten shillings had been advanced and was to be repaid in labour. 
Actually, however, the girl received 6d. a week until January 15th, 
when her wage became Is. On July 1st, 1815, she, or her parents, 
again received 6s. ; for the next seven weeks her name does not 
appear in the pay lists, though she was probably at work, for 
on August 28th a further payment of Ios. is set against her name. 
Such cases were not common in 1814: a large majority of the 
headers were then paid their weekly wage without deduction. 
But seven years later the hiring books show that many began 
their association with the firm in debt. There was no fixed date 
for hiring and new hands were engaged almost every week. 
During the fifty weeks following August 11th, 1821, ninety-four 
headers took employment with the firm, and, in most cases, a note 
is added to the hiring bond that 6d. or 1s. a week is to be stopped. 
Occasionally a married woman is hired: ‘‘ Ann Leigh with the 
consent of her husband James Leigh agrees to serve Stubs, Wood 
her 

and Co. for fifty weeks from this day 24 Dec. 1821 Ann x Leigh 
to stop 1/- pr week.” mark 

The greater part of the heading was, however, performed by 
women outworkers ; a few evidently worked alone in their own 
homes, but transactions were more commonly with “ Betty 
Jackson’s home shop” or some similar establishment, in which 
children worked with equipment provided by Stubs, Wood and 
Co. In such cases the child was hired to the sub-contractor, but 
the bond was registered in the hiring book of the firm. Women 
who conducted these domestic workshops might receive {1 or 
£1 Ios. a week, but there is no way of ascertaining the number 
of children who had to be paid out of such sums. 

After heading, the pins were whitened., This was effected by 
boiling them in a solution of argol (cream of tartar) to which 
grains of tin were added; they were then put into bran and 
shaken to dry. In the early months the whitening was done by 
two or three men, working independently, and earning 20s. or 
21s. a week each ; but the process was afterwards concentrated 
in the hands of Edward Belcher, the foreman of the manufactory, 
who received a fixed wage of 25s. a week, with a house for which 
the firm paid an annual rent of £8 ros. 

This was the last in the chain of manufacturing processes : 
after whitening, common pins, which were sold by the pound, 
had only to be weighed and packed in boxes. The better grades, 
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however, were sold by the sheet : a woman folded the paper in 
parallel ridges and supervised children who arranged a number 
of pins in an iron frame and pressed the paper against the points 
so that the pins passed through the folds. They might be stuck 
in various ways, but a standard type was a sheet of thirty-one 
rows with thirteen pins to each row, or one of twenty-eight rows 
with twelve to a row. Twenty-four sheets were technically 
termed “a dozen pins.” 

In October, 1814, Samuel Edelston and Co. paid women stickers 
3d. a dozen, and children 2d. a dozen, but in their case 4d. a dozen 
was “given to the governor for attention and crimping the 
paper.” Stubs, Wood and Co.’s rates were slightly higher two 
years later: an outworker, Mrs. Leigh, who was supplied with 
equipment by the firm, received 314d. a dozen. Pins and paper 
were given out to her each week and work was brought in as soon 
as finished : the sum of £13 8s. 5d., which constituted her earnings 
in 1816, was received in no fewer than ror separate payments. 
In the same year Biddy Rafferty, probably a younger and less 
expert hand, seems to have made about 2s. a week. During the 
first ten weeks of the year Ann Kennedy’s earnings averaged 
8s. 4d., but as two stools were lent to her she apparently worked 
with an assistant : during a similar period Sally Whittaker, who 
had only one stool, earned an average of 3s. 7d. a week. All 
these were outworkers, but other paperers were employed in the 
premises of the concern, under terms of service identical with 
those of the pin headers already described. 

It is possible to give details of the cost to the firm of each of 
the processes in March, 1821. The expenses of manufacture of 
212 Ibs. of pins were as follows : 


fbise a: 

Drawing 6 rings into shank wire ong ke 
Drawing I ring into head wire = ey ME. LADS 
Pointing 6 rings 015 9 
Headcutting .. se oe SOs 
Heading 212 Ibs. at 13d. per lb. : Mea T ALOT 
Whitening, making up, rent, etc.,at 1d. perlb. o 17 8 
£4 Text 


The wire from which the pins were made cost £13 14s., so that 
the total cost of the 212 Ibs. was £17 15s. 11d. The pins were 
sold at 1s. 74d. a pound, which came to £16 17s. 3d. In addition 
there were 7 lbs. 12 ozs. of heads left over, valued at 12s. 3d., and 


D 
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scrap metal and dust worth 11s. 6d., making the total receipts 
{17 15s. These costs cannot be compared with those given by 
Babbage 3 in 1832, since his figures relate to No. 11 and these to 
the grade known as B W ; but they show, as his do, the relatively 
high cost of the heading process in spite of the low rates paid. 
This was the process in which the largest economies were possible, 
and a number of letters from inventors of new methods of heading 
attest the attention that was being paid to it. In 1824 a machine 
for making pins with solid heads was devised ; but its introduction 
was slow, and when Sir George Head visited Warrington in 1835 
it was the older method and the older type of pin that he saw. 

The recurrence of the same surname in pay books relating to 
different classes of work indicates that it was common for several 
members of a family to be employed ; indeed, in letters applying 
for work, drawers and pointers mention, as a qualification, their 
quiverful of children ready for service. It is obvious that few 
of the women and none of the children were self-supporting—as 
wage earners they were “ subsidised’ out of the man’s wages— 
but it is, unfortunately, impossible to give figures of family 
earnings. The books give no indication of the hours of labour ; 
but candles were purchased at the end of August, as well as in 
the winter months, for the use of those who worked in the 
manufactory. 

The relations of the firm with its workers were apparently 
good, and the accounts show occasional benefactions, such as 
£1 10s. as a Christmas Box, and 4s. 5d. for “the Children’s 
Shrove Penny.” There is no record of any cessation of work 
or wages dispute in Warrington during these years—though the 
course of-concerns in other districts ran less smoothly. A strike 
of pin workers in Gloucester is referred to in a letter already 
quoted, and there is evidence of a struggle in Birmingham in 
1818. In June of that year an advance in wages was asked 
by the pointers in the employ of Samuel Thorpe, the proprietor 
of the firm of Thomas Phipson and Co., perhaps the largest con- 
cern in the industry. This was refused and the pointers ceased 
work. A fortnight earlier Thorpe had written Stubs, Wood and 
Co. concerning a pointer, Charles Black, who had worked for 
them and now wished to find employment in Birmingham. 
As Black was apparently free from debt, Stubs, Wood and Co. 
had raised no objection and he had been offered employment by 
Thorpe. This had come to the ears of the Birmingham 
strikers, who had sent a letter to Black, requesting him not to 


1 Op. cit. 146. 
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accept the offer ; and the possession of this letter was now sought 
by Samuel Thorpe, since it would be valuable evidence in the 
charge of conspiracy which he proposed to bring against the 
pointers. 
Birmingham July roth 1818. 
Gent, 

I have yours of yesterday with which I am much obliged, 
and if you could, by any means, get me the letter, which you 
allude to, I shall be still greater obliged ; for we are resolved 
to prosecute, if we can go upon sure grounds, which that letter 
would certainly put us on; and therefore I need only say, get 
it if you possibly can, and let me have it. The whole of our 
Pointers (but no others) are still out and all have left their 
work unfinished. This day I had James Mather before the 
Magistrates, and he was ordered to go and finish his work in 
a workmanlike manner on pain of being sent to Goal (sic), 
this he is going to do. 

Two men have been sent to Warwick Goal to hard labour 
for two months for a conspiracy from another Manufactory— 
I am with best wishes 

Yrs obdy 
Saml. Thorpe 
Pro. Thos. Phipson 


It was probably under the Combination Act of 1800, and not 
under the Common Law of Conspiracy, that these prosecutions 
were made. The incident affords yet another illustration of the 
efficacy of that measure, for a fortnight later Thorpe informed 
his Warrington friends that the men had returned to work 
without any alteration of wages. 

Concerted action by the employers was easier since they were 
already united for the regulation of prices and terms of credit. 
Such understandings were, indeed, rendered almost inevitable by 
the existence of similar agreements among the wire manufac- 
turers who supplied the principal raw material of the pinmakers. 
If the analysis of expenses of production given above is typical, 
something like 80 per cent. of the costs of manufacture, excluding 
papering, consisted of the cost of wire. A reduction in this was 
followed almost immediately by a fall in the market price of pins, 
and on such occasions pinmakers with large stocks of wire and 
finished goods were hard hit. On June 6th, 1816, Thomas Patten 
and Co., of Cheadle, informed their customers that ‘we are 
corresponding with the Bristol Brass Wire Co. (Messrs. Harford 
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and Co.) on the propriety of a fall in price which must take place 
very shortly . . . if you can effect any Sales in Pins it may be as 
well as an alteration in Wire may lower the Price of that Article.” 
The letter called forth a request for delay in the reduction of 
the price of wire, but the Cheadle Co. declared that this was 
impossible: ‘Indeed it has become absolutely necessary from 
the circumstance of one or two Mills in the Neighbourhood of 
Birmingham now trying to draw Wire (being tempted by the 
high price) and the sooner they are checked the better as the 
thing may become serious. We are however at the same time 
happy to inform you that the nominal price will only be reduced 
£10 pr Ton which is so trifling as to render it quite unnecessary 
for the Pin Makers to make any alteration in Pins, and it entirely 
depends upon them to keep up the present Prices.” 

The association of pinmakers was apparently less compact and 
effective than that of the wire-drawers. In April, 1814, following 
an advance in wire, a meeting had been held to increase the price 
of pins, and a month later the pinmakers met again to deal with 
difficulties relating to grading. But ‘‘some of the Makers posi- 
tively refuse to come into the measure (owing to late deviations) 
especially the Exors. of the late Mr. T. Phipson of Birmingham 
who are very great Makers,’ wrote Thomas Patten of the Cheadle 
Brass Co., July 26th, 1814. “They consider themselves inde- 
pendent of all Regulations (which generally are no sooner made 
than deviated from) & sell upon the best terms they can & we 
recommend you to act upon the same principle.” It is doubtful 
whether this is a correct statement of the attitude of the Birming- 
ham firm, for the principal partner, Samuel Thorpe, was active 
in the later meetings. In April, 1818, and again in October, 
1819, he met the London pinmakers and pledged himself for the 
adherence of the pin manufacturers of the North to the agreed 
terms. A few months later he expressed his disgust at their 
alleged deviations from the price, asserted that his house alone 
had been faithful to its professions, and added that “ the foolish 
conduct of the Pin Manufacturers has made them the objects of 
contempt and ridicule, by persons very much inferior to them- 
selves in point of property etc, and it is high time to make an 
alteration and move in a more respectable sphere.”’ 

So long as the trend of prices was upward there was, of 
course, little difficulty in maintaining the minima of the list ; 
but during a prolonged period of falling prices and small 
profits, like that from 1814 to 182r, competition was acute, 
and the regulations were evaded by an increase of the ordinary 
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trade discounts as well as of the discounts for prompt payment. 

During these years conditions in the English pin trade were 
determined largely by the circumstances of the American market. 
In the early months of 1814 William Stubs, who was riding the 
Eastern counties, reported trade very dull: “ Selling pins is like 
ploughing with dogs,” he wrote. “ Perseverance may be of 
avail.” But when in January, 1815, he reached Birmingham he 
found himself in an entirely different climate, for traders were eager 
to purchase in anticipation of the end of the American War. 
“You may extend the pin trade as far as our capital will hold 
out,”’ he wrote to his partners. “I could sell £10,000 worth to- 
morrow.’ The orders he received stipulated for the dispatch 
of the pins within one month of the final settlement of peace. 
The treaty, which was actually signed at Ghent on December 
24th, 1814, was ratified by the American Government on February 
15th, and when news of the ratification reached Liverpool on 
March 15th, shipping immediately began on a vast scale. The 
briskness of the foreign business during these months helped to 
compensate for the condition of the home trade, which continued 
in a state of extreme dejection: ‘I thank my stars that I had 
a father born before me or I am sure the pin concern would 
sink in its infancy,” wrote William Stubs from Stamford in May, 
1815. 

But this compensatory demand from America was soon satisfied. 
In November T. and B. Demilt, who kept a retail jewellery 
business in New York and acted as commission agents in pins, 
wrote to say that they could get no more than cost price, and 
heavy countermanding of orders followed, partly on account of 
the premium on sterling. “ For God’s sake do not send me any 
more goods for we are completely inundated with British manu- 
factures,” exclaimed a Baltimore customer in May, 1816; and for 
many months pins, in common with other goods, could be disposed 
of only at auction sales, at a loss of anything between 10 and 
30 per cent. If we can accept as literal fact the statement of 
the partners to a customer in Montreal, by the beginning of 1818 
three-fourths of the pinmakers in Great Britain had either failed 
or retired from the industry, and the extremity is reflected in 
the shrunken list of names in the pay sheets of Stubs, Wood and Co. 
during the whole of the preceding year. 

In 1818, it is true, there was a temporary revival, with rising 
prices, in the home market. ‘‘ Business is everywhere flourishing 
and prospects good,’”’ was the report from Glasgow in August ; 
and a year later an advance was made in the list. The foreign 
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trade, however, remained dull. Some of Stubs’ competitors had 
sent large quantities of light pins, falsely stuck, and the Americans 
were shy of English wares. Remittances were difficult to obtain. 
Pins sent to Demilt in July, 1816, were not paid for until Novem- 
ber, 1820, and another firm in Montreal let nearly the same time 
elapse before paying for some {200 worth sent out in 1815. 
From the beginning of 1821 there are definite signs of trade 
revival, and in the following year the pinmakers were so prosper- 
ous that they were actually refusing orders. It is unnecessary 
to follow their reviving fortunes further ; the object of this brief 
sketch of the trade situation during the seven lean years that 
followed the peace is to explain the difficulties of corporate action 
among the masters: the pressure of commercial forces on the 
lives of the workers is too obvious to require comment. 

Sometime between 1829 and 1833 the firm which supplied the 
material for this article ceased to exist, and the reason for its 
disappearance deserves a final word. The ascription of children 
to an employer for long periods, in return for a loan of ready 
money to their parents, had become the general practice in War- 
rington. Under a malevolent master or overlooker the children 
—some only five or six years of age—suffered severely ; and it 
was difficult for even a well-intentioned employer to ensure that 
no cruelties were practised in the scattered domestic workshops 
where heading was carried on. In 1833 a Warrington manu- 
facturer told Mr. Commissioner Tufnell that he had once engaged 
in the trade, but had left it owing to the disgust he felt at the 
treatment of the infant pin-headers; and, though no name is 
given, there is conclusive evidence that this was Mr. Stubs.1_ It 
says much for his humanity. 

1 Factories Inquiry Commission, 1833, First Report, D. 2, 43. The name of 


the firm appears in Pigot’s Commercial Directory for 1828-9, but is absent from 
that of 1834. The names of the other Warrington pinmakers are in both. 
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The Labour Bank Movement in the 
United States 


By Russe_t D. KILBORNE 


Tue Mount Vernon Savings Bank located at Washington, D.C., 
was opened on May 15th, rg20, with a capital of $160,000 and 
a surplus of $40,000. This bank, controlled by the International 
Association of Machinists, was the first labour bank opened in 
the United States. Since that time the movement has grown 
so that by the end of 1924 there were at least twenty-eight labour 
banks in the United States with resources of approximately 
$200,000,000.. A study of this labour bank movement in 
the United States may well be put in the form of five 
questions. 

They are as follows: First, how did this labour bank move- 
ment start? Second, how has this movement grown? Third, 
how are these labour banks organised and operated? Fourth, 
what attitude does capital take toward these labour banks? 
Fifth, what are the possibilities and the probabilities of this 
movement? Before attempting to answer these five questions 
it may be well to state clearly just what a labour bank is. 

A labour bank, as the term is used throughout this study, is 
a bank which is controlled by a labour union or unions. This 
means, of course, that the labour union as an organisation owns a 
majority of the stock in the bank and controls the policies of 
the bank. Thus, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers own a majority of the stock in the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The policy of this bank is directed by the officers of the 
union. In many cases more than one labour union is the owner 

1 Most of the studies of the labour bank movement have been of a popular 
variety. Among them may be mentioned the following: Richard Boeckel : 
Labor's Money; New York Bankers Magazine : 107: 344-348; 109: 1067-1070; 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review: 16, No. 4: 162-163; 
World’s Work, November, 1924. 

Most of the material for this study was obtained by direct correspondence 
with men in charge of labour banks. The author is under obligations to Mr. H. L. 
Riddle, one of his graduate students, for material assistance in gathering and 
checking this material. 
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of stock in a particular bank. In such instances, the policy of 
the bank is directed by the different unions through their officers. 
For example, the United Labor Bank and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is owned and controlled by several labour 
unions. To carry the analysis a step further, a labour bank is 
not a bank in which the members of the union as individuals 
own a majority of the stock and control the policies of the bank. 
Rather, the ownership of a majority of the stock and the control 
of the bank must be vested in a labour union or unions as organ- 
isations if the bank is to be called properly a labour bank. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE LABOUR BANK MOVEMENT 


This movement was due almost entirely to the vision of one 
man, Warren Stone, who is the President of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and director at the present time of many 
banks. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was organised 
back in 1863. Being a highly skilled craft, it has weathered 
storms which wrecked more than one labour union. Its members 
paid their dues as religiously as they ran the locomotives. Hence, 
before long the union was on a strong financial basis. A policy 
of mutual insurance was fostered by the union. This insurance 
movement grew rapidly until at the present time the union carries 
about $195,000,000 of insurance among its various branches and 
has paid out since its inception about $50,000,000 in insurance 
claims. It was but a step from insurance to investing money for 
its members and, what is more important, for their widows and 
children. This step was due to the feeling that unscrupulous 
persons were selling wildcat stock to the members of the union, 
more especially to the widows of the members. So the union 
grew not only in membership but in its functions. It had yearly 
expenditures of about $4,000,000, and its money was on deposit 
in banks all over the country. The 85,000 members of this union 
had deposits in various banks, and their money was also finding 
its way into stocks and bonds. 

The money of the Brotherhood, coupled with that of its mem- 
bers, seemed to justify the organisation of a bank. Such a 
procedure would make the union more independent and also 
make it possible for the union to be of service to its members 
by paying them a higher rate of interest on their bank deposits, 
making it possible for them to borrow money without paying 
high rates of interest to loan sharks and to give the members an 
opportunity to own stock in their own bank. An official of the 
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Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank puts it in this 
manner : 

The primary motive of labour banks is to guard the earnings 
of the working-man. To mobilise, centralise and convert into 
productive channels the funds of the wage earner. Labour 
banks are dedicated to the pursuit of a loaning and investment 
policy which will permit, within the scope of good banking 
practice, the use of their depositors’ funds where these moneys 
will accomplish the most good for labour. 


But to return to Stone. Stone studied the co-operative 
societies of Europe, especially those of Germany. There were in 
Germany, in 1913, about 16,000 credit unions with a capitalisation 
of approximately $65,000,000. Stone’s study of these organisa- 
tions convinced him that it was possible for labour unions to own 
and operate banks in the United States. Accordingly, in 1915, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers instructed the Advisory 
Board of Grand Officers to organise a bank at the opportune 
time. The opportune time was some time in coming because of 
the Great War and the conditions following it. And before the 
opportune time came another labour union had organised the 
first labour bank in the United States. This was the Mount 
Vernon Savings Bank of Washington, D.C., opened on May 15th, 
1920. This bank had at the time of its opening a capital of 
$160,000 and a surplus of $40,000. This bank is controlled by 
the International Association of Machinists, and its opening was 
due largely to the vision of William H. Johnston. The control 
of the bank rests in this labour union. It is managed by a board 
of directors controlled by this union. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative 
National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, was the result of Stone’s 
study. This bank was opened on November Ist, 1920, with a 
capital of $1,000,000. On the day of its opening its resources 
were $650,971'77. It has had one of the most remarkable 
growths in banking history. Its resources have increased as 


follows : 


November Ist, 1920 .. bs Bee $650,971 °77 
December Ist, 1921 .. ae te 10,042,096 :60 
December 1st, 1922 .- ce and 18,769,044 °86 
November ist, 1923 - Y “3 24,738,772 °98 


While the Mount Vernon Savings Bank was the first labour 
bank organised, it was the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative National Bank which first caught the public eye. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOUR BANK 
MOVEMENT 


These two banks organised in 1920 were the pioneers in the 
labour bank movement. But the movement spread rapidly. 
Two other banks were organised in 1921. One, the Co-operative 
Bank and Trust Company of Tucson, Arizona, is not strictly 
speaking a labour bank. Rather it is a combination of a farmer- 
labour bank. The Peoples Co-operative State Bank of Hammond, 
Indiana, is a labour bank, and it was opened on October 25th, 
Ig21. This bank owes its organisation to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which holds a majority of its stock. 
After two years of operation it had deposits of $1,053,000 from 
5,250 depositors. It made a profit equal to 30 per cent. of its 
capital stock the first year, a remarkable showing when it is 
considered good for a new bank to break even its first year. 

The next bit of action in connection with the development of 
the labour bank movement came in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
where in May of 1923 the Producers and Consumers Bank was 
opened. This bank is controlled by central labour unions which 
had the assistance of the late Wharton Barker. The bank has 
been successful, for on December 31st, 1923, it had resources of 
$1,669,815°12. And during 1923 the Brotherhood Bank in 
Cleveland acquired control of the Nottingham Savings and 
Banking Company for the purpose of having a branch bank 
near the railroad yards. It was the first instance where a labour 
union bought a bank already in existence. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union also went into the 
banking business. It opened on Jackson Boulevard in Chicago on 
June Ist, 1922, what is destined to be the first of a series of labour 
banks. By September 14th, 1923, this bank had over 6,000 deposi- 
tors and resources of $2,405,265 -50. In the following year the same 
union opened the first labour bank in New York City. The 
occasion of the opening of this bank was made a holiday for the 
60,000 union members and other clothing workers. There were 
parades, band concerts and speeches. Also, and much more 
important, 800 depositors placed about $747,000 in the bank on 
the day of its opening. By November 3rd, 1923, this bank had 
resources totalling $2,622,855 -62. 

Other labour banks were organised during the remainder of 
the year. They were set up in such cities as Spokane, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Harrisburg, Indianapolis (this bank is owned by the 
United Mine Workers and other labour unions) and Tacoma. 
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Most of these banks have been opened by railroad labour unions, 
although other unions have also opened banks. Two labour 
banks in 1920, two in 1921, six in 1922, eight in 1923, at least ten 
and possibly fourteen in 1924. This is exclusive of labour’s invest- 
ment banks, numbering at present five. 


THE ORGANISATION AND OPERATION OF LABOUR 
BANKS 


Some of these banks are organised under national law and 
some under state laws. The Brotherhood Bank at Cleveland is 
a national bank ; the Peoples Co-operative State Bank at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, is a state bank. The Telegraphers National 
Bank at St. Louis is, as the name implies, a national bank; 
the Federated Bank and Trust Company of Birmingham is a 
state bank. There is no uniform policy on the part of the labour 
unions in this matter nor even on the part of the same union. 
The banks are organised under the law which best fits their needs. 

Three different methods have been used to establish these 
banks. The first method was used by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Garment Workers. These unions 
depended upon the business experience of their officers to start 
the bank in the right manner. The second method used by a 
great majority of the labour banks consists of making a careful 
study of the entire situation before organising a bank. In some 
cases men were put to work in other banks in order to study the 
situation. Outside experts like Dr. McCaleb, who was formerly 
Vice-Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
were called in to assist in the establishment of these banks. The 
third method was used only by the Producers’ and Consumers’ 
Bank of Philadelphia. In this case the labour leaders had the 
assistance of a capitalist in the formation of the bank. 

But more needed to be done. Money must be obtained. How 
to get it? This was a problem, for in banking one needs money, 
the more the better. Money of course was obtained by the 
sale of stock. 

Three different methods were used to distribute this stock. 
First, stock in some cases was sold to both labour unions and 
others, but unions have the control. Typical of this method was 
the distribution of stock in the Mount Vernon Savings Bank and 
others. Second, stock is owned by several unions but not con- 
trolled by any one union. This case is illustrated by the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York City, where the stock is distributed among 
126 unions, each union being allowed to buy up to 25 shares and 
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each union member being permitted to buy as many as I0 shares. 

The third method of distributing stock in labour banks is 
rather unique and shows that from the point of view of organisa- 
tion and wheels within wheels, labour has outcapitalled capital. 
This method is used by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
This union organised two companies—the Brotherhood Invest- 
ment Company and the Brotherhood Holding Company. The 
former has a capital of $10,000,000 and was organised to buy and 
sell securities and to engage in other activities ; the latter com- 
pany has a capital of $1,000,000 and engages in the same kind 
of operations as the former company. To finance the sale of 
stock in the Brotherhood Investment Company there were issued 
100,000 shares of preferred stock with a par value of $100 a share, 
and 100,000 shares of no-par common stock. The preferred stock 
was sold to any person at par; and one share of common stock 
was given as a bonus with every two shares of preferred stock. 
The voting power and control of this $10,000,000 corporation 
was placed in the hands of the common stockholders, and 50 per 
cent. of the common stock was given to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers as a bonus. A small amount of preferred 
stock was purchased by this union, just enough to give it the 
necessary 1 per cent. of additional common stock to obtain 
control. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers also controls 
the Brotherhood Investment Company through stock ownership. 
These two investment companies in turn control some of the 
banks—the Federated Bank and Trust Company of Birmingham, 
the Transportation Brotherhoods’ National Bank of Minneapolis 
and others. In fact, these two companies and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers own or are affiliated with at least seven 
banks. 

How about losing control of these banks? Dr. McCaleb says : 
“There is little or no danger of any outsider gaining a voice, 
let alone control, because in applying for shares each purchaser 
has to promise in writing that if he ever desires to get rid of his 
holdings he will first offer them to the purchasing committee, 
created by the board of directors, at a price to be determined by 
book value. No paper will ever get out on the market.” In other 
words, the Brotherhood will continue to control these banks. 

As a matter of fact, the stock in these labour banks has been 
oversubscribed in many cases. The capital stock in the Brother- 


1Since the above paragraph was written, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has organised two other investment banking companies and controls 
a third. New York Bankers Magazine, 109: 1069. 
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hood Bank at Cleveland, for example, was oversubscribed by 
$387,000 when only $490,000 was offered to the members of the 
union. The holdings of individuals had to be limited to three 
shares so that every subscriber could have at least one share. 
The stock in the Brotherhood of Railways Clerks National Bank 
at Cincinnati and the stock in the two banks of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers was also oversubscribed. When we consider 
the administration of these banks we find a number of interesting 
things. First, most of these banks have hired experienced bankers 
and employees. The labour unions generally recognise the value 
of hiring good men and paying them well. This policy has been 
adopted in connection with these labour banks. In many cases 
they have paid higher salaries and wages than older banks; in- 
deed, many of their officers have come from such banks because 
of the higher salary. Second, many of these banks engage in the 
practice of banking by mail. The Brotherhood Bank at Cleve- 
land was the first labour bank to adopt this scheme and used 
pamphlets as a means of getting deposits. Other labour banks 
have used letters and the radio to secure the same result. By 
the means of banking by mail the labour banks have gotten 
deposits from all over the United States, Mexico and Canada. 
Bed ticks, old shoes and Mason jars have given up their treasures 
to the labour banks. Most of these deposits are small and are 
of the savings deposits type. As a matter of fact, the proportion 
of savings deposits to commercial deposits is very large. The 
Brotherhood Bank at Cleveland, for instance, has an average 
of about $6 in savings deposits for every dollar in commercial 
deposits. 

But it is not to be imagined that only labour union members 
patronise these banks. On the contrary, many of the depositors 
of these labour banks are business enterprises. On its opening 
day the Federation Bank of New York City received deposits 
from Burns Bros., B. Altman and Co., R. H. Macy and Co., and 
Franklin Simon and Co. The president of a large railroad has 
agreed to place respectable deposits in any bank organised by 
railroad workers which is in a city touched by the railroad. 
The Brotherhood Bank at Cleveland has several deposits, including 
one from the State of Ohio. The members of all labour unions, 
including the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, have about 
14 per cent. of the deposits of the Brotherhood Bank in Cleveland. 
The number of labour union depositors does not exceed 50 per 
cent. of the total depositors in this bank. 

The method of distributing profits is a fourth feature of the 
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administration of these labour banks. In almost every case 
there is a clause in the bye-laws of these banks which limits the 
dividends on the stock. The rate is generally limited to Io per 
cent. of the par value of the stock, although two banks put the 
rate as low as 8 percent. This low rate will, of course, after the 
accumulation of a good-sized surplus still leave considerable 
profits. What do the labour banks propose to do with these 
profits? They are to be shared with the depositors whose funds 
have made them possible. Most of the profits are to be shared 
with the savings depositors on a pro rata basis, and to arrive at 
the amount to be paid on each savings account, the interest paid 
during the previous year is to be used as a basis for computation. 
As yet the rate has not been more than 1 per cent., which is the 
rate that has been paid by the Brotherhood Bank at Cleveland 
for the last three years. This means that the savings depositors 
receive 5 per cent. a year on their savings. 

After the depositor has accumulated $500 in the savings bank 
he is encouraged by the bank to take this money and buy a bond 
with it. To meet the demand for bonds which the bank can 
recommend to the depositor, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has organised five investment banks, located in different 
parts of the United States. Recently one of the banks joined 
with the National City Company in selling $3,500,000 First 
Mortgage Thirty-Year 6 Per Cent. International Great Northern 
Railroad Company Gold Bonds at a price to yield the investor 
6°35 per cent. This labour bank, in turn, endeavoured to sell 
most of its share of these bonds to the labourers employed by 
the railroad issuing the bonds. 

Let us now consider the loaning operations of these banks. 
The rate on these loans does not differ from the rate charged 
by other banks in the same locality. The individual character- 
istic of the loans of these labour banks is that they are generally 
made to workers and small business enterprises. Some of the 
statements made by different banks regarding their loaning 
operations are as follows : 

The loans are made to individual members of labour organisa- 
tions who have no other financial backing than their salary. 
In loaning to these men we demand that they be endorsed 
by one who owns real estate.—San Bernadine Valley Bank. 

Loans to individuals, as distinguished from bond invest- 
ments, have been made to members of the union and other 
workers. These loans have been made on good security, 
though, in many cases, they have been made to individuals 
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who would not ordinarily be able to secure a loan from the 

ee commercial bank.—A malgamated Bank of New York 

ity. 

Naturally in making a loan to a commercial house, we want 
to know what their policy is regarding labour. If we find they 
are not inimical to organised labour and can offer the proper 
security, we will be inclined to entertain the loan applied for.— 
Railway Clerks National Bank. 

Loans are made on the same principles that guide other 
banks, except that credit is withheld from anti-union employers, 
and is readily extended to employers friendly to the union.— 
International Union Bank. 

Two incidents at Cleveland where the Brotherhood Bank refused 
loans will show the type of loans these labour banks tend to 
avoid. An individual, acting for a widow, applied to Warren 
Stone for a loan of $6,500, for which $25,000 collateral would be 
put up. Stone agreed to make the loan at the rate of 7 per 
cent., but on further questioning, he found that the man was to 
charge the woman Io per cent. 

“ How’s that ?”’ asked Stone. 

“ Oh, I just add my 3 per cent.” 

And Stone replied: ‘Well, then, you can’t have our money. 
If that woman wants the money, she can come and get it herself 
at 7 per cent.” 

“Is that the way you are going to handle all these cases ? ” 
™ Yes.’ 

‘‘But what are we fellows engaged in this kind of business 
going to do? Do you mean to say that this bank is not going 
to work with us?” 

And Stone answered by saying: “ We don’t have to make a 
profit at the expense of people in trouble.” 

In another instance a landlord wanted a loan so that he might 
remodel his house. When Stone hesitated, this man hastened to 
say that it was his intention to increase the rent so as to bring 
him in 15 per cent. on the investment. 

“That’s rent profiteering,” said Stone. ‘‘ This bank isn’t 
lending for that business.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF CAPITAL 
What, now, is the attitude of the old line banks toward this 
labour bank movement ? How do they feel about it? Are they 
snarling and biting their teeth? Or are they welcoming it as 
desirable ? 
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Mr. Charles Mitchell, President of the National City Bank of 
New York, stated his views as follows : 


We are very glad to extend through the labour banker our 
greetings to all the banks of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

Competition in business is a matter of course—everybody 
must expect it; and there are certain reasons why we think 
the labour banks are a good thing for the whole banking 
business. 

First, there has been in the past an air of mystery about the 
banking business. A great many good and sincere people have 
not understood the service which banks render in the com- 
munity, have believed that they enjoy special privileges of 
some kind, and were parasites on industry. 

Second, we have believed and urged |that thrift—saving 
something out of one’s income against future needs—is not 
only a good thing for the individual who practises it, but a 
good thing for the community. 

Furthermore, we think the logical tendency from this develop- 
ment of labour banks will be for labour to take a larger part in 
all kinds of business, and that this will be for the general good. 

We do not think that the wage-earners should be nothing 
but employees, but that they should plan to share in ownership. 
The modern form of corporate organisation makes it possible 
for thousands of persons to participate in the ownership of an 
industry, either as bondholders or stockholders, and we believe 
that it will be for the good of this country to have the railroads 
and larger industries owned in this manner. 

It has been our pleasure to co-operate closely with the 
Brotherhood Banks in a recent distribution of securities. This 
in itself has demonstrated that if we are looking for oppor- 
tunities for co-operation instead of for conflict, we shall find 
the former instead of the latter. 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, in discussing labour banks, stresses 
the idea that labour banks may be the means of wiping out 
prejudices. His statement is as follows : 


Let us pray that they wipe out prejudices. Prejudices are 
the most costly things in the world. Antagonistic prejudices 
are the great hindrance to all human progress. People must 
get together to arrive at fair and equitable adjustments before 
they can go forward as we all want to go forward. Labour 
will have more respect for capital when it understands the 
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difficulty of administering capitalistic enterprises. Capital will 
have more respect for labour when it understands that labour 
can successfully administer capitalistic enterprises. 


Mr. Otto Kahn, a distinguished banker and public-spirited 
citizen, writes : 

I welcome cordially the entrance of labour into business. 
The most fruitful source of class conflicts, indeed, of all conflicts, 
springs from the circumstance that those concerned do not 
meet and know one another sufficiently and that, as a rule, 
they are not adequately acquainted with their respective view- 
points, motives, problems, and manner of thought and feeling. 
Most of us, I believe, are a little too prone to accentuate those 
things which divide us instead of seeking and emphasising those 
things which unite us and which we have in common. 


These three quotations express in general the view of bankers. 
They welcome labour banks. They hope for their success. 
One bank has co-operated with a labour bank to see securities in 
the way previously mentioned. This indicates that the bankers, 
instead of opposing this movement, are welcoming it. 


POSSIBILITIES AND PROBABILITIES OF THE 
MOVEMENT 


Finally, what are the possibilities and also the probabilities 
of the labour bank movement? May it in time result in labour 
getting control of industry as Dr. McCaleb intimates, or will it 
be the means of serving labour? Let us consider this question. 

To take the census figure, there were about 41-6 million people 
over the age of ten years engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States in 1920. If each one of these were to save $1 
a week and put it in a labour bank, the sum total at the end of 
a year would amount to $2,080 million. This is on the basis of 
fifty weeks for a year. This sum is about equal to the capitalisa- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. It is a huge amount. This 
is a possibility of the labour bank movement. 

But it is at best a possibility, for labour banks will not appeal 
to all these people. To begin with, many of them are in agri- 
culture, forestry and animal husbandry. There are approxi 
mately 11 million people in these occupations. This reduces the 
number engaged in gainful occupations to 30-6 million, and 
would reduce our figure, still assuming that each one saved $I 
a week, to about $1,530 million. 
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Even this figure is too large. This last number 30-6 million 
includes business and professional men who are to a greater 
or less extent interested in other banks, and it does not seem 
reasonable to think that they will be attracted to labour 
banks. 

No, a better and more accurate number on which to base 
results is the number of organised workers. This is about 3-7 
million. This—still assuming that each worker would save $1 
a week—would total $185 million, a much smaller sum than 
$2,080 million obtained under the most favourable conditions. 

Even this figure of 3-7 million may be considered too large as 
a support of the labour bank movement. | There are approxi- 
mately 3 million members of organised labour associated with 
the American Federation of Labour. Multiplying this figure by 
$z a week would bring $150 million a year. We may say then 
that the possibilities of the movement would amount to $2,080 
million a year and the probabilities of the movement may amount 
to $150 million a year in savings. 

These computations are, of course, based upon the idea that 
these labour banks will continue to be successful and that labour 
takes a unified stand in the matter. There is right now one sign 
on the horizon which indicates that labour may not remain 
unified. 

That sign is the Coal River Collieries Company doing business 
in Kentucky and West Virginia. This company was organised 
in 1922 at the time of the beginning of the miners’ strike. This 
$2,000,000—some say $3,000,000—proposition was financed by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the stock was 
distributed to its members. Both working conditions and housing 
conditions for the miners employed by this company were greatly 
improved. Wages were also raised. As a result, many of the 
miners made savings deposits with the Brotherhood Bank in 
Cleveland. 

The difficulty arose in 1924, because the mines have not been 
operated since that time. The reason is that the owners refuse 
to renew the old wage scale, because under the old agreement 
the coal cost the mine owners $1-63 a ton, while it was worth only 
$1°50atonat the mine. It was worth only $1-50 a ton because 
the non-union mines in that vicinity can mine coal and sell it 
at a profit for $1-50 a ton. Result: the Coal River Collieries 
Company refuses to lose money on coal. 

What does thismean? First, the members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers are not getting any return on their 
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investment. After all, even a member of a labour union likes to 
receive dividend checks. Second, there has been a heated 
Correspondence between the President of the United Mine 
Workers and the President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. Mr. Lewis states that there has been a strike at the 
mines because the owners refuse to pay union wages. Mr. Stone 
says in reply that a coal mine is not operated wholly for the 
benefit of the miners ;. and that as long as the coal cannot be 
sold at a profit, the owners will not pay the old wages. Mr. Lewis 
replies by stating that the question of efficient operation and 
profit is a problem for the corporation to solve, not for the miners. 
And there you have it. 

The lesson to be drawn from events like this is clear: It is 
that petty jealousies and animosities may be the means of breaking 
down the labour bank movement. Another development illus- 
trates this danger. One group within the Massachusetts branch 
of the American Federation of Labour was organising a bank 
without the knowledge of another group. When the plan was 
discovered, some of the leaders rose in arms against the leaders 
of the other movement, an article appeared on the front page 
of a Boston paper and labour union members were advised 
not to buy stock in the proposed bank. Petty jealousies 
again. 

But the Coal River Collieries case shows another thing. It is 
this. Even assuming that labour does get control of much of 
the capital through savings made possible by labour banks, it 
will probably manage that capital in about the same way as it is 
being managed now. It will concern itself with profits. That 
is why the coal mines are not being operated at present. It 
seems likely that such a policy of making money will also be 
applied to the other business enterprises which they might get 
to control. 

No, it does not seem as if the labour bank movement will 
revolutionise our economic system. Rather the statement ap- 
pearing in the Locomotive Engineers Journal for January of 1924 
sums up the movement thus far and in the opinion of the writer 
indicates its importance. It is as follows: ‘‘ That labour banks 
will ever come seriously to challenge capitalistic control of industry 
may seem very doubtful, but that they have already achieved 
much in the rendering of important service to their members, 
wage earners, depositors and stockholders, besides rendering in 
the latter a feeling of pride in their own union, can scarcely be 


doubted.” 
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ADDENDUM 


On May 4th, the Producers’ and Consumers’ Bank of Phila- 
delphia was closed and a temporary receiver was appointed. It 
is said that the reason for the closing of this bank was due to the 
frozen quality of its assets. While it is still too early to state 
anything definite about the condition of the bank, it looks as if 
the bank will be able to pay its depositors off in full. So far, 
the failure of this bank has had no effect upon the condition of 
the other labour banks. 
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Westlake and Present Day 
International Law 


By Dr. H. LAvUTERPACHT 


Ir events have justified Hall’s gloomy prediction that the next 
great war would reveal the weakness of many rules of international 
law, it may be said that the other part of his prophecy, that this 
‘ will be followed by a reaction towards increased stringency of 
law,’’! is now being fulfilled. This is true not only with regard 
to that part of international law which aims at the limitation 
of the hitherto unrestricted right to go to war and at the gradual 
enlargement of the scope of judicial settlement of international 
disputes.2 Whatever the character of the League of Nations 
may be, supernational or international, and whatever its imper- 
fections, the overwhelming majority of states has now, through 
it, embarked upon an attempt at some kind of international 
government. The pre-war institutions and organs of international 
co-operation have been revived, almost in their entirety, and their 
number enlarged by new conventions providing for economic 
and cultural co-operation. Both in Europe and in America 
the tendencies towards the codification of international law, so 
frequently shelved both by the friends and the enemies of a legal 
ordering of interstate relations, seem at last to enter into a phase 
of gradual realisation. Together with these changes in con- 

1 Preface to the 3rd edition. 

2It is, perhaps, not sufficiently realised how radical is the change brought 
about in this respect by the Covenant of the League, especially by Art. 10-17. 
Cf. Baker, P. J. N., The Geneva Protocol, 1924, p. 27. Although the Protocol 
has fallen to the ground, there is no doubt that that part of it which forbids 
a war of aggression is expressive of a growing rule of international law. The 
Assembly of 1925 reaffirmed, by a unanimous resolution, the principle that the 
war of aggression is an international crime. ; 

3 The Fifth Assembly of the League (Sept., 1924) unanimously adopted a 
resolution requesting the Council to convene a committee of jurists which 
would undertake the preparatory steps towards a codification of those parts of 
international law which are “ sufficiently ripe.’”’ The Committee met at Geneva 
in April, 1925, and selected a provisional list of subjects submitted for further 
consideration by eleven sub-committees. (See the Monthly Summary of the 
League of Nations, April, 1925, p. 106.) The Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union of twenty-one republics is at present engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the work of a Commission composed of two representatives from each 
of the American republics and charged with the codification of international 
law, both public and private. (See Garner and Scott, in A.J.I.L., 1925, pp. 327) 
3333; also Finch, ibid,‘pp. 534-542). 
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ventional international law there goes a searching investigation 
into the problems of its theoretical foundations; the problems 
of sovereignty, of its subjects, and of its sources. I purposely 
use the expression “ theoretical,’ although the student ac- 
quainted with the history of international relations in the last 
hundred years will deny that these problems are purely of such a 
character ; on the contrary, he will insist that they have shaped 
in detail not only legal theories but also, in the last resort, political 
events. But be it as it may, it is evident that there is a move 
in the ranks of international lawyers towards creative activity 
in terms of the urgent needs of the international society. Inter- 
national law is no longer a servile ancilla regnorum registering 
the practice of states and supplying a scientific justification of 
the dogma of sovereignty. This changed attitude, furthered 
no doubt by the general trend of legal philosophy, slowly 
eliminating the exclusive domination of the analytical and his- 
torical method, is due largely to important modifications in post- 
war international society. International lawyers cannot help 
being influenced by these facts. There is indeed every in- 
dication that they are now determined in their turn to influence 
events. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate, in view of these changes, 
to venture a modest attempt at restating the principles of the 
teaching of one whom some regard as ‘“‘England’s greatest 
international scholar’’!, and who, at any rate, is the philosopher 
amongst English international lawyers. Although it is true 
that the fine precision of Westlake’s style, and the abstract 
manner of his exposition, render him not easily accessible, 
except to the expert student, he is eagerly resorted to by 
authors of monographs and text-books whenever an authori- 
tative statement is sought. To bring to light his attitude to 
international law as a whole and to contrast it with the current 
tendencies of international law, is the purpose of this paper. 

In February, 1928, one hundred years will have elapsed since 
John Westlake was born. There is no reason to doubt that 
Cambridge will pay worthy tribute to—I am using Oppenheim’s 
words—“ one of her most illustrious sons,’”’ and that international 
lawyers will celebrate in an adequate manner the memory of 
the jurist who occupied the Whewell chair for twenty years. 
This might, in part, be done by arranging for a new edition of 
his treatise, an edition adapted for to-day’s use and thus ren- 
dered more useful to the student. 


1See C. N. Gregory, in A.J.I.L., 1914, p. 695. 
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_ Three questions were always, and are now, in the centre of 
international law. There is, first, the problem of sovereignty in 
its different aspects : independence, equality, self-preservation— 
the crux of international law. There is, second, the question 
of the sources of international law, a problem which ten years ago 
seemed to be removed from the scope of useful discussion in 
view of the undisputed domination of the positivist method, 
but which now occupies international lawyers with an ever 
increasing intensity. There is, third, the problem of the subjects 
of the law of nations, a problem the importance of which will 
increase in the measure in which the scope of interests regulated 
by international law becomes larger. We shall discuss the three 
questions, comparing in each case the present state of the respec- 
tive doctrines with the principles adopted by Westlake. We 
begin with the third problem. 


The Subjects of International Law.—The predominant doctrine 
is well known. It flows—says this theory—from the very con- 
ception of international law as a law between states that these 
only are the subjects of international law.1_ Neither individuals 
nor corporations other than states can ever come into direct 
contact with international law. Their rights, if any, grounded 
in international law, are not rights of international law, and 
their duties, if any, originating from international law, are not 
duties imposed by international law; these rights and duties 
must be transformed into rights and duties of municipal law in 
order to be enjoyed by or to be binding upon individuals. They 
have no locus standi in international law ; this only states have. 
This is the doctrine. In the science and in the practice of inter- 
national law the question occurs incessantly: the relation be- 
tween international and municipal law, the position of heads of 
states and of diplomatic agents, the position of insurgents recog- 
nised as belligerents, of pirates, of blockade-runners, of war 
criminals (e.g. of commanders of submarines acting in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the Washington Conference of 1922), 
of private parties before an international court, of individuals and 
associations in connection with acquisition of territory by occupa- 
tion, of international unions, bureaux and commissions, of 
the British Dominions, of the Holy See, of the League of Nations. 


1See Oppenheim, International Law (3rd ed.), 1920, I, pp. 18, 456-460 ; Hat- 
schek, Voelkerrecht, 1923, p. 20; Anzilotti, Corso di diritto intern., 1923, p. 67. 
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It is not possible to discuss here every one of these problems. 
Their mere existence speaks prima facie against the accepted . 
doctrine which, however, while admitting that some of them con- 
stitute an exception to the general rule, apparently succeeds in 
explaining the other cases. For a long time its task was made 
easy by the fact that the only opposition challenging its reign 
came from a doctrine which, although inspiring by its high moral 
standard, must needs have remained ineffective because of the 
unpopular naturalist savour attaching to it. This theory sees 
in international law the world-embracing law of humanity con- 
ferring its benefits and protection directly upon the individual. 
‘“Man must be considered as a person of the civitas maxima ; 
as such he is a subject of law in his relations with international 
law,” says Fiore.1 The ideal underlying this conception is, 
no doubt, high; for it postulates the vindication of the rights 
of human personality, the ending of a situation in which a stateless 
person is legally a homo lupinus. But, then, it is not the only 
ideal which the positivist doctrine brushes away by the simple 
statement that it is not in accordance with the practice of states. 

The answer seemed so conclusive that the defeated opinion 
found no courage to inquire whether the opposing assertion 
corresponded with the facts. Had it done so, it would have 
found strange things. For the answer given by the positivists 
was not taken from the facts of international life. It was gained 
merely by way of a deduction from an arbitrary definition of 
international law. But instead of arriving at that conception by 
inquiring, in an inductive way, who is a subject of law, that is, 
to whom does international law grant rights, for example, the 
right of legation, or upon whom does it impose duties, for example, 
the duty of observing the laws of war, the leading writers con- 
structed a definition into which, Procrusteslike, they endeavoured 
to fit actual facts. They thought—quite unnecessarily even 
from the positivist point of view—that if states only create 
international law—which no one denies—they must remain the 
only subjects of international rights and duties. Ingenious 
reasoning is applied in order to avoid the obvious difficulties. 
The manner in which the theory deals with the position of the 
blockade-runner, of diplomatic agents, of international com- 
missions and other international organs affords class-room ex- 
amples of dialectic. But this reasoning cannot be applied in all 


+Code, No. 66; for a more recent exposition of the doctrine see Fauchille, 


Tvatté, 1922, I, Part 1, pp. 210-212, and Annuaire, Institut Droit Int., (1921), 
PP: 220, 221. 
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cases, and avowed positivists are now forced to recognise as sub- 
jects of international law the League of Nations, the Dominions, 
the Holy See, and insurgents recognised as belligerents. It is im- 
possible to explain away Art. II of the Convention for the Estab- 
lishment of a Central American Court of Justice: ‘‘ This Court 
shall also take cognisance of the questions which the individuals of 
one Central American country may raise against any of the other 
contracting Governments, because of the violation of treaties 
or conventions, and other cases of an international character ; 
no matter whether their own Government supports said claim or 
not.’ Neither is it possible to ignore the fact that in some states 
international treaties or international custom or both become 
per se binding upon individuals and courts—without the inter- 
vention of municipal legislation. Of course, the argument that 
in the U.S. an act of Congress may derogate from a previous 
treaty is quite irrelevant. It proves only that municipal courts 
are not competent to recognise the supremacy of a rule of inter- 
national law in view of a conflicting statute.? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the conception, hitherto 
predominant, of states as the only possible subjects of international 
law is now being abandoned by positivist writers as being both 
at variance with facts of international life, and as incapable of 
grasping the new institutions of international organisation. 
The recent writings of Strupp and Anzilotti, the leading positivists 
of to-day, are strikingly illustrative of this change of opinion. 
Says Anzilotti, pointing to the uncritical attitude hitherto adopted 
by publicists: ‘‘ Instead of demonstrating that states are sub- 
jects of international law, it is being maintained that only states 
may become subjects of international law ’’—an assertion which 


14.J.1.L. Suppl., 1908, p. 231. 

2This is also the opinion of Hyde, International Law, 1922, p. 12. New 
light on the question—so far as the derogatory effect of a conflicting statute upon 
the provisions of a previous treaty is concerned—is thrown by Potter, in A.J.I.L:, 
1925, Pp. 315-327. The outspoken provisions of the new German (Art. 4) and 
Austrian (Art. 9) constitutions are for themselves a clear refutation of the ortho- 
dox doctrine. As to the position in Great Britain there is no doubt that the 
continental positivist school (esp. Triepel) succeeded in impressing upon British 
publicists the conviction that the classical rule of international law being a part 
of the law of the land is no longer valid in this country. Mr. Picciotto’s mono- 
graph on the subject (The Relation of I nternational Law to the Law of England 
and of the United States, 1915) isa valuable attempt at an independent treatment 
of the problem, although the author seems to yield much to Oppenheim’s positi- 
vist influence. It will be necessary, in the future, to pay more attention to the 
fact that the usual ‘“‘ act of transformation ’’—the enabling act of Parliament— 
fulfils here not so much the function of transformation of a rule of international 
law into that of municipal law, but rather that of a political ratification rendered 
necessary by the right of the executive to conclude a binding treaty. There 
is no reason why the classical English doctrine which is of fundamental import- 
ance from the point of view of the ultimate unity of international and municipal 
law should be removed from the field of international law. 
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he refuses to accept.t Says Strupp, with even greater clearness : 
‘The opinion is to be rejected that according to the conception 
of international law (‘“ begrifflich’’) states only can be subjects 
of international law. Such an opinion is the logical consequence 
of the wrong premise that international law is only law between 
states, whereas what is true is that until now states only are the 
organs of international legislation.”’? 

It is not possible to dwell here in detail upon the effects which 
this change in the doctrine is bound to produce. It is enough to 
bring to mind some of the subjects mentioned above in order 
to see that it is not only the text-books which are affected. The 
old doctrine is to a great extent the result of an unnecessary 
application of that conception of sovereignty which would not 
suffer supreme sovereign states being put on the same level 
with entities of lesser value, and in especial with individuals 
supposed to be merged for all international purposes in the all- 
embracing Leviathan. But there is one aspect of the question to 
which, in view of our occupation with Westlake, special attention 
must be given: Are commands of international law addressed 
to impersonal sovereign states, or are the legal and moral re- 
sponsibilities of international life imposed upon men of flesh and 
blood? It is a question which in the last resort resolves itself 
into the problem of the admissibility of a double morality for 
states and for the men of whom they are composed. And here, 
and last, we turn to Westlake. 


Westlake admits that international law is a body of rules 
prevailing between states, but only in the meaning that states 
ave the authors of international law. It would be pedantic, says 
he, to deny that the pirate and the blockade-runner are subjects 
of international law; although, he adds, “it is only by virtue 


1 Corso, p. 67; see esp. Cavaglieri, in Rivista di diritto internazionale, 1925, 
pp. 18-32, 168-187. 

* Grundzuege des positiven Voelkerrechtes, 1923, p. 37. There are, of course, 
writers who still adhere to the orthodox theory. See Strisower, in Zeitschr. 
f. oeffentl. Recht, 1924, pp. 272-298, and Koster, in the Bulletin Instit. Interm. 
Internat., 1923, July, pp. 1-30, who quotes a recent decision of the Swiss Federal 
Court (July 17th, 1923; tbid., pp. 31-51) as fully accepting the view of the 
predominant doctrine. Similar is the provision of Art. 34 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. But it is instructive that in the 
course of the discussions in the Commission of Jurists charged with the drafting 
of the statute international lawyers of the authority of Prof. Lapradelle and 
Loder strongly urged the necessity of the Court being open to private parties. 
However, the arguments based on the principle of sovereignty prevailed. See 
Proceedings of the Commission, pp. 196 ef seq. 

3 The question of the legal status of national minorities is here, for example, 
of paramount importance. 
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of rules prevailing between states that they are so.”! This view 
is clearly brought to light in his theory of neutrality, where he 
discusses the position of individuals with regard to blockade and 
contraband. “. . . To say that an individual so left to himself 
is incapable of interfering in a war, and that his acts can receive 
no legal qualification unless they are first carried up to his state 
and then down again to himself, is purely arbitrary.’’ 

This clear distinction, however, between the authors of inter- 
national law and the subjects of international rights and duties— 
a distinction which it took the positivists a generation to arrive at— 
is for him more than a postulate of scientific exactitude. It will 
be observed that he defines international law as a science “ of 
what a state and its subjects ought to do, or may do, with refer- 
ence to other states and their subjects.’’* ‘‘ International law 
deals with all human action not internal to a political body.” 4 
This is one of the main principles upon which his teaching of 
international law is based. It is clearly expressed in his credo, 
in the ‘“‘ Introductory Lecture” in 1888 at Cambridge. He has 
no sympathy with those writers who, by stressing the artificial 
entity of the state draw a sharp distinction between the latter 
and its subjects.’ He deprecates the evil influence of such a 
trend of thought. ‘‘ It may weaken the sense that the action 
of the state is the action of those within it who help to guide it. 

. ; nay, that in a lesser degree it is also the action of those 
who suffer the other to guide it. The influence of the same tone 
of thought will again be evil if it allows us to forget that not only 
is the action of our state that of ourselves, but that those towards 
whom it is taken are also men like ourselves, though they may 
be veiled from our eyes by the interposition of another artificial 
entity.” It is unusual to find in a modern leading international 
lawyer this insistence on personal responsibility without which 
‘there can be neither sound international law nor sound inter- 
national politics.’’® 

This conception of men as subjects of international law is one 
of the most impressive parts of his teaching. Again and again 
are we confronted with it. Consider his attitude towards the 
question of the relation of individuals to war. His criticism 
of the famous saying of Rousseau that “ War is not a relation of 
man to man but of state to state” is unsparing. “ The levity of 
mind displayed by such a passage is extraordinary, even for a 


1 Coll. Papers, pp. I, 2. 4 Tbid., p. 412. 
-2 Int. Law, II, p. 197. 5 Coll. Papers,, p. 411. 
3 Coll. Papers, Preface, p. xix. 8 Tbid. 
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man of Rousseau’s character,’ is his scathing comment.1 He 
condemns “ the claim that men, acting in groups not subject to 
regulation by a superior, can repudiate their personal responsi- 
bility, and leave outsiders to seek their only satisfaction from the 
means which they have chosen to clothe the group.’’* However, 
although he is explicit in pointing out that the same applies with 
even greater force to the modern state where the responsibility 
for the war can reasonably be attributed to the masses composing 
the states,? he does not go to the length of maintaining that there 
exists a direct active relation of war between all the individual 
subjects of the belligerent states. He assumes—in an analogy 
to private law and in agreement with the generally adopted view— 
a subsidiary responsibility of non-combatants. But to exclude 
such responsibility altogether is, to his mind, to act unreasonably 
and unjustly. He again expresses the same opinion while 
opposing the proposal to abolish the belligerents’ rights at sea 
with regard to the enemy’s mercantile flag. ‘In natural 
justice there is no power for individuals to form themselves into a 
group and disclaim responsibility for the actions of that group.” 
It is the same view which enabled him to write in a truly great 
manner on the Hague Conference called upon to diminish3the 
irresponsibility of international action,’ on the dangers of an 
abused plea of necessity corrupting and degrading those who urge 
it,© or on the relation between English and international law. 
He endeavours to bridge what is believed by some to be a chasm 
between international and municipal law, and he arrives in con- 
clusion at a lucid restatement in a modern form of the old principle 
of international law being a part of the law of the land.” Among 
the eighteen ‘‘ Principles of international law,” the first is this: 
“The society of states . . . is the most comprehensive form of 
society among men, but it is among men that it exists. States 
are its immediate, men its ultimate, members. The duties and 
rights of states are only the duties and rights of men who compose 
it.” Itis to be regretted that international publicists, while accept- 
ing or rejecting, as the case may be, his arguments with regard to 
pirates and blockade-runners, paid no attention to the broader 


1 Coll. Papers, p. 266; also Int. Law, II, 40. 

2 Tbid., p. 266. 

3 Tbid., p. 618. - 

4 Tbid., p. 617. : 

5 Tbid., p. 532. ‘‘ To bring that action under some responsibility is the object 
of a great cry which goes up from modern Europe, a cry based on no new spiritual 
vision, but wrung from suffering and fear.” 

6 Tbid., p. 282. 


? Tbid., pp. 498-503. 
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aspect of his views on which I have tried to throw some light. 
It is well that they regard it now as compatible with the positivist 
doctrine to adopt the opinion to which Westlake was attaching 
so much importance. And it may be added that not only pro- 
fessional international lawyers, but also leading jurists, who work 
in the field of general philosophy of law and whose influence is 
by no means insignificant, strongly urge the same view. Duguit, 
Kelsen, and Krabbe may be mentioned in this connection. 


II 


The Sources of International Law.—As there is nothing in the 
current doctrine of sovereignty which should lead us to adopt the 
rule that states only are subjects of international law, so there is 
nothing in it which should compel us to adopt the purely positivist 
view in the controversy touching the sources of international 
law. And yet this has been done. If states are sovereign, it 
needs must be their will, express or tacit, and nothing else, to 
which rules of international law may be traced. Hence the rigid 
positivist formula: Only custom and treaty are sources of inter- 
national law. There is no doubt that the extreme positivist 
view was in the ascendant in the last fifty years, and that Oppen- 
heim’s dogmatic statement to the effect that “ We know nowadays 
that a law of nature does not exist,’ and that ‘‘ Only a positive 
law of nations can be a branch of the science of law,’ were but a 
correct expression of the prevailing attitude. But it is at least 
doubtful whether they are true to-day. The ‘‘ Renascence of 
natural law’ has found its way from legal philosophy and from 
municipal law into the domain of international law, where the 
influence of the new ideas was facilitated by the depressing con- 
sciousness, strengthened by bitter experience, of the practical 
inadequacy of positivist international law. Of course, it is 
not the old law of nature ; it is rather the modern “ natural law 
with changing contents,” “the sense of right,” “‘ the social 
solidarity,” the ‘“ engineering” law in terms of promoting the 
ends of the international society. But, be it as it may, the old 


1 International Law,” says Krabbe (The Modern Idea of State, English trans- 
lation, 1919, p. 240.), ‘lays obligations upon those individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals—judges called upon to give effect to a treaty, the legislature which must 
appropriate money for the execution of a treaty—who by the constitutional 
law of their country are entrusted with the care of the respective interests.”’ 
At the same results arrive Duguit (Droit constitutionel, 1921, I, p. 560) and 
Kelsen (Der Begriff der Souveraenitaet und die Theorie des Voelkerrechtes, 1920, 
pp. 130-134, 162-167); the first from the standpoint of the negation of the 
juridical personality of the state, the second on the basis of that identification 
of state and law which lies at the bottom of his teaching. 
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dogmatic positivism is no longer expressive of the general attitude. 
In fact, rather is it surprising that it should have been accepted 
for so long a time and without serious challenge. No municipal 
law can, in the long run, afford to dispense altogether with 
sources of law other than those expressed in the terms “ custom ”’ 
and statute. And if this is the case in municipal law—where the 
legislative machinery can as a rule be resorted to in order to fill 
a gap—how much more urgent is the need within the international 
society with its rudimentary undeveloped law, and with its 
heavy legislative machinery, if any. In fact, numerous arbitra- 
tion treaties and awards, as well as the practice of states, prove 
abundantly that ‘‘ natural justice,” or ‘“‘ equity’ or “ general 
principles of law” are regarded as a source of law called upon to 
interpret and to supplement existing rules of international law.* 
Also the theoretical objections raised against the positivist 
doctrine are by no means negligible.» But—I must not forget 
that this is a paper on Westlake. 

It is sufficient, for the purpose of illustration of the present 
position, to refer to a recent inquiry instituted by Professor 
Niemeyer. Ina circular letter addressed to a number of eminent 
international lawyers he asked for an opinion on whether the law 
of nature conception of international law as taught by Grotius 
is valid to-day ; that is, whether it may be resorted to by inter- 
national tribunals as a source of decision for the purpose of supple- 
menting and interpreting the customary and conventional 
international law. Now it is significant that out of forty-one 
answers which have so far reached the editor, only eleven were in 
the negative, whereas seventeen may be regarded as in the affirma- 
tive. There are, in addition, eight answers which, although 
adhering formally to the positivist principle, give in fact an 
affirmative reply to the question. Of course, such questions are 
not decided by being put toa vote. But these numbers are illus- 

1 Cf. Koster, Les fondements du droit des gens, Bibl. Visser., 1925, pp. 180-190 ; 
Verdross, Die Einheit des rechtlichen Weltbildes, 1923, pp. 120-125; Castberg, 
in R. de D.Int., 1925, p. 170; see Art. 38 (3) of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; Art. 7 of the Hague Convention concerning the 
creation of an International Prize Court (1907) provides: ‘‘ In the absence of 
such provisions the Court shall apply the rules of international law. If no 
generally recognised rule exists, the Court shall give judgment in accordance with 
the general principles of justice and equity” ; see also: Art. 7 of the Treaty of 
Sept., 1794, between Great Britain and the United States ; Art. 7 of the Arbitra- 
tion Agreement of Aug., 1910, between the same countries ; Art. 1 of the Arbitra- 
tion Agreement between the U.S. and Venezuela of Feb., 1903; Arbitration 


Treaty between Germany and Switzerland of Dec., 1921; and Art. 1 of the 
Arbitration Agreement between the U.S. and Norway of Oct., 1922. 

2 See Krabbe, op. cit., pp. 249-269; Kelsen, op. cit. pp. 204-231; Nelson, 
Die Rechtswissenschaft ohne Recht, 1917, passim. 

3 Niem. Zeitschy, 1925, pp. 113, et seq. 
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trative of the fact that the dogmatic positivism as advocated 
ten or fifteen years ago in an exaggerated application of the doc- 
trine of sovereignty is no longer predominant. Says Professor 
Weiss, for the ayes: “‘ My answer is quite in the affirmative. . . . 
To my mind this natural law which should serve to interpret and, 
when necessary, to supplement the positive law, is before all 
identical with international morality.” Says Lord Phillimore, 
for the noes: “ It would be dangerous for international tribunals 
of any kind to resort to this theory in order to interpret or supple- 
ment international law actually in force, or in order to search 
here for new maxims of jurisprudence.” And he adds confi- 
dently : “ The field of international jurisprudence is to-day totally 
covered by positive rules.’’ Of the third group the answer of 
Prof. de Louter, the author of the well-known treatise on Posi- 
tive International Law, will be found interesting: ‘‘ Only in 
cases where there is no rule or where the law is silent or uncertain 
is it competent for the judicial authority . . . to decide upon 
grounds of higher justice—provided always that the source of 
decision is expressly mentioned.’ The answer is so far quite in 
the affirmative. The restriction which follows is of a more 
technical character: ‘“‘ Thus a permanent jurisprudence will 
gradually evolve which, however, will become law proper only 
through custom or treaty.” 


“Custom and reason are the two sources of international law,” 
says Westlake, adding Roman law as a subsidiary source. By 
reason he means, first of all, the source of international law “ for 
the seekers of international right,’ as he says. It is Westlake’s 
habit—and indeed more than habit—to invoke the idea of right 
underlying international law, and he has no hesitation in using 
the unpopular expression “ natural justice.’’ This is nowhere 
clearer than in the Introductory Lecture where he stresses the 
fact that ‘‘a tolerable approximation to an embodiment of 
international right” is a condition of the continued validity of 
international law.? 

It will be observed that he is repeatedly at pains to distinguish 
between judicial right and ethical right. This insistence should 
guard him against the possible misunderstanding that he simply 
identifies law and morality. But further than this his caution 
does not go. Custom, no doubt, is the primary evidence of what 


1 International Law, I, p. 14. 2 Coll. Papers, p- 407. 
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international law is, and as such is a source of international law. 
But in contradistinction to the habit of filling international law 
with fictions in order to preserve the positivist formula, he does 
not shrink from basing international law on “natural justice,” 
on “ the sense of right ” or on the “ social nature of man,’ when- 
ever the recourse to consent is unable to explain things. A new 
state enters the family of nations. It asks for recognition and 
receives it. Is it bound by the rules of international law to 
which it never consented? The positivists accept it—by way of 
fiction—that in the mere request for recognition there is impliedly 
contained the will to be bound by the rules of existing international 
law. Westlake deprecates strongly this straining of inferences 
‘from incidents in which we may be sure that nothing of the 
kind was thought of when they occurred.” He sees the source 
of the obligation in the fact that the action of a state being the 
action of men who compose it “ there is not in natural justice a 
right for men to sink their individual responsibilities by forming 
associations at their free pleasure.’"! The state is new, the masses 
of men are the same. We see how strongly his conception of the 
subjects of law influences the other parts of his teaching. He 
bases, for instance, the authority of the opinions of international 
publicists on the fact that as a rule they represent the general 
consent of men, their reputation proving that they represent 
many persons besides them. 

There is, in his Introductory Lecture, a remarkable passage, 
in which he dwells upon the necessarily inductive method to be 
applied in international law. But what constitutes the elements 
of the inductive process? Only the external historical fact ? 
Together with the external fact, answers Westlake, the tendency 
which is no less a fact, has to be taken into consideration.? I 
should like to draw special attention to this passage. The defini- 
tion of the sources of rules of international law as historical events 
to which their establishment can be traced, is, I think, correct ; 
but there is no reason to restrict these historical events to those 
only which are evidenced by acts of statesmen or written docu- 
ments ; the legal conviction and the sense of right of masses of 
men is a historical fact of no less force. No one is nearer to such 
a conception than Westlake.? As to the use of ‘‘ reason” as a 
subsidiary source, his answer is in the affirmative. It must be 
applied, says Westlake, (a) for the purpose of interpretation 


1 Int. Law, I, p. 49. 
2 Coll. Papers, p. 410. 


°Cf. his review of Oppenheim’s International Law in the Law Quarterly 
Review, 1905, p- 433- 
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and extended application of rules already established ; (0) inter- 
national law being a rudimentary and undeveloped law, reason 
may supply new rules which ought to be acted on provisionally 
“and ultimately adopted or rejected as may be determined by 
experience ’’!; (c) as a test of the value of the existing rules. 

Equal independence of thought is shown by Westlake by his 
adoption of Roman law as a subsidiary source of international 
law. Roman and private law are indiscriminately rejected by the 
positivist doctrine as mischievous and destructive of the inde- 
pendent and scientific character of international law. It cannot 
here be pointed out in detail how much harm is being done to 
international law by dogmatic insistence on the fundamental 
difference between the two systems of law. The bonds which 
connect international and private law are not of a merely historical 
character. They are grounded in the fact that, although the sub- 
jects of legal relations in the two spheres of law are different, there 
is in many cases an identity or at least a close analogy of legal 
relations, an analogy calling for application of analogous rules. 
A closer investigation shows that in many cases the modern— 
and not only the “‘ patrimonial ’’—practice of states and of inter- 
national tribunals follows this path of analogy,? and that, fre- 
quently, the analogous application of a principle of private law 
is conducive to the vindication of—if one may say so—the legal 
character of international law. Westlake does not share the 
positivist prejudices, and he himself has shown in his masterly 
treatment of the theory of succession how fruitful and stimulating 
a moderate and critical application of private law may be. 


Il 


The Dogma of Sovereignty.—It is not necessary to expatiate 
upon the present state of the doctrine of sovereignty. Its foes 
are many. It is attacked as constituting one of the main ob- 
stacles in the way of political and legal organisation of the inter- 
national community ; as rendering abortive, through the doctrine 
of equality of states, every attempt at creating a working inter- 
national legislation ; as being logically in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the conception of independent states with mutually 
limited scopes of competence ; as being out of accord with the 
political and economic realities of international life. It is not 
possible to discuss here any one of these aspects, but it may 


1 International Law, I, p. 15. ; ; 
2For a striking instance of this tendency see the award in the Russian 


Indemnity Case (The Hague, 1910) ; Scott, Hague Court Reports, p. 297. 
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safely be stated, once more, that the condition of things obtaining 
not so long ago, namely that of international lawyers engaged in a 
systematic development of the theory of sovereignty as the 
basis of international law, is no longer existent. There is a growing 
reluctance among international lawyers to use the term at all, 
and although it is not to be expected that the text-books will 
drop it altogether, much seems to point to a development in 
which the conception of sovereignty will assume the meaning of 
a sum of rights given by international law to the state, of a scope 
of competence granted to it by international law. But sovereignty 
will lose the character of something standing fundamentally 
above the law, and tolerating international law only so far as it 
is deemed by the state to be conducive to its self-preservation 
and development. 


The doctrine of sovereignty does not figure among Westlake’s 
eighteen ‘‘ Principles of International Law.’”’ He regards sove- 
reignty, for all practical purposes, as identical with independence. 
And it is not independence of law, only lack of control by other 
states, that he has in mind. Independence is this freedom of ac- 
tion which is, by international law, left tothe state.t The state is, 
in principle, subject to law, and no appeal to its character as 
state is allowed to interfere with its duty as a member of the 
international society. This frame of mind is clearly expressed 
in his attitude towards the so-called right of self-preservation. 
There is, according to him, no absolute right of self-preservation. 
Not only because it is impracticable, resulting as it does in the 
last resort in a clash of equal claims, there being no superior to 
judge the respective merits of the alleged rights? ; and not only 
because the international society cannot be considered “as 
having consented to an absolute right of self-preservation.”? It 
does not constitute a principle, it is rather “‘ a primitive instinct, 
and an absolute instinct so far as it has not been tamed by reason 
and law, but one great function of the lawis to tame it. . . . In 
principle we may not hurt another or infringe his rights, even for 
our self-preservation, when he has not failed in any duty towards 
us. The predominant doctrine, influenced as it is by the Hegelian 
teaching of the absolute value of the state not amenable to moral 
and legal standards as obtaining between individuals, denies that 
this principle can be applied to states. This is not Westlake’s 


1Cf. Coll. Papers, p. 116. He distinguishes clearly between internal and ex- 


ternal sovereignty (Imt. Law. I, p. 20) and shows that the analogy between the 
two terms is mainly an historical one. 


2 International Law, I, p. 307. 3 Coll. Papers, p. 113. 
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view. The state has even less reason for pushing the right of 
self-preservation to an extreme, “ Although it is certainly 
indispensable for the welfare of men that they should be associated 
in some state tie, it does not follow that their welfare imperatively 
requires the maintenance in its actual limits, and with resources 
entirely unimpaired, of the particular state tie in which they 
happen to be engaged.”! These words, so strikingly reminiscent 
of a similar passage in T. H. Green’s Prineiples of Political 
Obligation,? do, I think, great honour to John Westlake. It 
may be added that he approves of a right of self-defence in 
exceptional cases expressly allowed by law.? But he denies 
that such a right is given by the mere fact of the internal 
growth of a neighbouring state,‘ or of the danger of contagion 
of revolution. “The international society to which we be- 
long, is not for the mutual insurance of established govern- 
ments.’’5 

He clearly admits of political action by a state when a rule of 
international law is wanting, or when, in the absence of a legisla- 
tive authority adapting old rules to changed circumstances, the 
state is called upon to frame a new rule, or when a hitherto un- 
defined ‘‘ imperfect ” international rule has to be applied. But 
he is quite emphatic in rejecting the idea that in such cases it is 
only the interests of the acting state which should guide its action. 
For even then the state acts in lieu of the international legislator— 
till ‘‘ the parliament of man’! becomes a fact. Its actions must 
be within the domain of right and of distributive justice. ‘‘ When 
a state has to act, although a rule is wanting, it ought as 
far as possible so to act that a rule might be framed on the 
precedent.”’’ 

Neither does sovereignty extend to an unrestricted right of 
making war. Idonot know of another modern writer of authority 
who more approaches the letter and the spirit of Grotius’s con- 
ception of justum bellum. It is criminal to stand aloof when 
unjust war is waged. “ Neutrality,” says Westlake, “is not 
morally justifiable unless intervention in war is unlikely to pro- 
mote justice, or could do so only at a ruinous cost to the neutral,” 
because “‘ the general duty of every member of society is to pro- 
mote justice.”® ‘“‘ If the tendency to this interference,’ says he 


1 Coll. Papers, p.113; Int. Law,II,p.194. (‘‘ Defeat in war is not necessarily 
inconsistent with self-preservation.’’) 
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een Papers, pp. 115-121. Bue ee ae 
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5 Tbid., = oe 8 Int. Law, II, p. go. 
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in another place, ‘‘ died out, if even it did not increase, all hope 
would be at an end that a regular international tribunal could 
ever be established which might submit disputes to its judgments 
and reduce war to an affair of police against a recalcitrant dis- 
putant.”! Neither does he shrink—once more in opposition 
to the current opinion—from recommending benevolent neu- 
trality when justice is at stake. 


iV! 


An attempt has been made here to show that in the three 
questions underlying every system of international law Westlake’s 
views are in accord with the present trend of opinion. It is 
submitted that the principles applied by him in order to answer 
these questions constitute a distinct element of progress in 
international law. About thirty years have elapsed since his 
International Law was written, and the supervening changes 
are greater than anyone could foresee. His treatise naturally 
requires modification. But it is only alterations in detail that 
are required. The structure of his system remains as solid as 
before, or rather stronger when compared with the new facts 
and opinions. For his International Law is written not as 
an illustration of the static principle of sovereignty ; it is written 
rather in terms of a development towards an organised society of 
nations. ‘‘ We are in the presence of the first stages of a process 
which in the course of ages may lead to organised government 
among states, as the indispensable condition of their peace, 
just as organised national government has been the indis- 
pensable condition of peace between private individuals.’’? 
This practical and undogmatic attitude enables him to view 
with equal independence such questions as that of equality 
of states—for which he shows no exaggerated sympathy? 
-——or of the legal character of war, “to which he denies the 
character of an institution of international law.‘ His rejection of 
commercial blockade may still prove a valuable point of departure.’ 


1Coll. Papers, p.377. Inatime when the international community, unanimous 
in declaring as unlawful the war of aggression, is striving, amidst great difficulties, 
to define the duties of states called upon to suppress wars of aggression, these 
words are of special significance. 

2 Int. Law, I, p. 322. a 1bid., pys23e 

_“Ibid., Il, p. 3. Nys obviously misunderstands him when he writes (Memo- 
vies, p. 55) that “ Westlake is forced to state that in the actual phase of civilisa- 
tion war is a means of enforcing law.’”’ Nothing is further from his intention. 

5 See, for example, the resolution of the American Institute of International Law 
of Jan., 1917, demanding the total abolition of commercial blockade. It is a 
mistake to assume (see Oppenheim, II, 513, n. 3) that Westlake withdrew later 
his opposition to commercial blockades (see Papers, p. 615). 
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If the contents of Westlake’s teaching render him supremely 
useful for the study of international law in its actual tendencies, 
there is especially one quality about him which is, I think, of 
value, and which will endear him to those who combine the 
theoretical study of international law with the personal inclina- 
tion to see the reign of law established in the international 
society. Itmaybe put thus: There are even among international 
lawyers “impatient pacifists”” who, despairing of the realities 
of international life, concern themselves mainly with suggestions 
for the future. There are, on the other hand, publicists who, 
while believing themselves to be giving a true account of these 
realities, deny the reality of international law. But there is a 
third type to which the majority of writers belong. They certainly 
share the desire to see a real development of international law, 
but they have, on the other hand, a full appreciation of the forces 
working against it. They are positivists, not because they ap- 
prove of what is, but because they think that even an unsatis- 
factory law is better than no law at all; and that imagining 
what ought to be, instead of what is, is likely to damage the not 
yet firmly established authority of international law. Who will 
listen to international lawyers whose books are full of pious 
wishes unrelated to facts? Perhaps some day a historian of 
international law will arise who will write the history of this 
science in terms of a deep conflict in the hearts of many of its 
expounders. Men of broad internationalism and of best inten- 
tions striving against heavy odds to impress the character of 
law upon rules of conduct sometimes as different from the un- 
strained conception of law as a primitive society from a modern 
state. Vuiriutem credant habere et habebunt. Let only the 
international society believe that the actual rules are true law 
and the rest will come. 

Such a work requires faith. It is with a confession of faith 
that Oppenheim ends his classical exposition of the positivist 
method. “ For ours is faith that removeth mountains. .. .”? 
But this method is fraught with danger. There is always the 
possibility that not only will the practice of states be taken as an 
unquestionable rule of law, but that the philosophy underlying 
this practice will be regarded as a true expression of the tendencies 
and the possibilities of the international society. An example 
will illustrate this: The civitas maxima with a central govern- 
ment has certainly no place in the international law of to-day. 
But there are two ways of putting it. It is possible to say that a 


1 4,].1.L., 1908, p. 356. 
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central political and legal organisation, although far off, is the 
necessary goal which we are slowly approaching, and which alone 
will ensure the undisturbed working of an effective international 
law; but it may be said—to use Dean Pound’s expression—in 
the way of a “ plan of the traditional international iaw drawn 
in an ideal picture of itself ”—that such a superstate runs counter 
to the very conception of international law and that its achieve- 
ment would result in the destruction of international law.1 It is 
a frame of mind such as is expressed by the latter argument which 
is characteristic of pre-war international law. It renounces every 
attempt at directly influencing the development of international 
law, except so far as it stresses the legal character of rules govern- 
ing the conduct of states. Thus it results in being a weighty 
element in perpetuating an all but perfect state of affairs. Many 
a mischievous phrase derives its authority from well-meaning 
international lawyers. The post-war cry for the renovation, in 
the spirit of its founder, of the creative activity of international 
law, seems to have much in its favour. 

Westlake’s method is different. There is scarcely a publicist 
who takes more notice of the realities of international life. His 
method is in this sense thoroughly positivist, and his practical 
attitude towards current international events is well known. 
But with these qualities he combines an idealistic temper which 
renders his teaching of international law a source of inspiration 
and a vehicle of real progress. He has no hesitation in discussing 
individual questions from the point of view of the civitas maxima. 
International law is to him the march towards the Great Design, 
“the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” “I 
should guard myself against being supposed to imply that the 
ultimate destiny of civilisation will not be in this direction.’’? 


¢ 


International law based on consent, the rules of which are 
interpreted, modified, and applied by recourse to reason, to the 
sense of right, and to private law applicable to the given case ; 
international law, the commands of which are directed not to 
impersonal states, but to men and women charged with inter- 
national responsibilities ; international law built not upon the 
deification of the state, but upon the law’s function to regulate 
the mutual conduct of self-governing entities called states and 
marching towards the “‘ federation of the world ”—these are the 


1See Oppenheim, The Future of International Law, 1911, pp. 16, 21; 
the same author, The League of Nations, 1918, p. 32. 


* Int. Law, I, 352; see also Coll. Papers, pp. 376, 377. 
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principles of the teaching of John Westlake. An attempt has 
been made here to show that it is in essential accord with to-day’s 
tendencies of international law. But this is no more than a sug- 
gestion which may be rejected or adopted according to the weight 
one attaches to the changes introduced since the end of the war 
by conventional international law or to the new spirit in an ever- 
growing body of publicists. What is urged with some confidence 
is that it contains the main elements of a system of progressive 
international law culminating in a legally organised international 
society. The missing links of this system can easily be supple- 
mented—more geometrico, one would say'—by building on the 
foundation of the three principles to which attention has been 
drawn in this paper. Perhaps they do not sufficiently come to 
light in Westlake’s writings. For it must not be forgotten that he 
is at the same time an expounder of the prevailing practice— 
which is not always illustrative of these principles. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present them as a whole. I think that 
his International Law—after new facts have been worked in and 
after the principles which are less abstract now than they were 
fifteen years ago have been illustrated by the recent developments 
within the international society—will not only continue to be 
indispensable for the expert, but will become a guiding and in- 
spiring book for the less experienced reader. Let us hope that 
a disciple of Westlake—perhaps one of the Whewell scholars of his 
training—will, by undertaking the responsible task of re-editing 
his treatise, combine a notable service rendered to the cause 
of a progressive international law with an act of homage 
paid to the memory of the Master on the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

1 Attention may be called here to a recent article by Prof. Baker (‘ The Ob- 
ligatory Jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice,’ British 
Year Book of International Law, 1925, pp- 68-103) as an example of such a method, 
and also as an intimation that even in cases where Westlake’s statement is no 


longer in accordance with existing international law, his fundamental principles 
may still be used as an illustration of the new developments. 
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A Note on the Steel Industry of India. 


By Dr. GILBERT SLATER. 


SINCE my previous article on this subject appeared in the March 
issue of Economica, I have received from Mr. N. M. Muzumdar, 
a Director of Tata Ltd., much additional information, including 
the last annual report of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
the chairman’s speech at the annual meeting. This enables me 
to make one important and several minor corrections in that 
article, and to give a fuller account of the reasons and arguments 
for the special assistance given by the Government of India, on 
the advice of the Tariff Board, to the Company. 

The important correction refers to the deferred shares of the 
Company. These were known to me as “ Founders’ Shares,” 
and I was not aware that this was not their official designation. 
In consequence I had accepted, on insufficient authority, a state- 
ment made to me verbally that these shares had originally been 
allotted to the firm of Tata, Sons and Co. (now Tata Ltd.), 
or to individual members of that firm; and as, at the time of 
writing, their ownership was widely distributed, I inferred that 
the original owners had seized favourable opportunities of 
partially unloading these shares, which have, in two years, 
received annual dividends of 290 per cent., in two other years 
of 200 per cent., and in other years nothing. This mistake 
on my part, which I keenly regret, coloured the whole article, 
and caused me to give it a hostile tone which I should not 
have imparted to it otherwise. As a matter of fact the deferred 
shares were originally allotted to the Holders of ordinary shares, 
in the proportion of one deferred share to each subscriber of 
ten ordinary shares. The suspicion of unloading is therefore 
baseless. The dividends received by deferred shares are 
regulated by the articles of association, which prescribe that 
after payment of the fixed cumulative dividends on the preference 
(6 per cent.) shares and the dividends on the second preference 
(73 per cent.) shares, profits shall next be devoted to paying 
8 per cent. (not cumulative) on the ordinary shares, next to 
paying 25 per cent. on the deferred shares, and that any surplus 
shall be equally divided between ordinary and deferred shares. 
The number of deferred shares being relatively so small—only 
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22,500—-has enabled the dividends on them being, on occasion, 
very high, as much as Rs.87.8.0 on a Rs.30 share. It is inter- 
esting to note that the total amount paid in dividends on all 
classes of shares during the sixteen years from the foundation of 
the Company averaged 7.05 per cent. per annum, which is rather 
small for India, where mortgages offering good security commonly 
have to pay from Io to 15 per cent. 

Two relatively unimportant corrections supplied by Mr. 
Muzumdar are, (1) it was not Mr. Jamsetji Tata who made an 
unsuccessful attempt in 1906 to raise capital in London for the 
steel enterprise, and the successful attempt to raise it in India 
in 1907, but his sons and successors, Mr. Jamsetji Tata being then 
dead; and (2) there were more British than Americans among 
the new covenanted employees of the company taken on when 
Germans were interned on the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Muzumdar has further supplied answers to the four ques- 
tions concerning the management of the company with regard 
to which I suggested that further information was desirable, as 
follows : 

(rt) When the German employees were interned, excellent 
men were secured to take their places ; 

(2) The conditions under which this “ covenanted staff”’ is 
engaged are quite satisfactory to the men so engaged, and 
there is no lack of zeal on their part in the service of the 
Company ; 

(3) The competence and zeal of the Indians who are gradually 
replacing Britons, Europeans, and Americans in responsible 
technical posts are equally satisfactory, and the substitu- 
tion tends to reduce costs of production ; 

(4) Since, except for a very small fixed fee, the commission 
drawn from the Tata Iron and Steel Company by the 
agents, Tata, Sons Ltd., for management, is a percentage 
of the profits earned, there is complete harmony of interest 
between the managed and the managing firm. Since 
1922-3 the agents have charged only their minimum 
commission of Rs.50,000 (£3,333) a year for all their 
services for management and financing. 

Other answers must therefore be sought to the two questions 
with regard to the Company which so closely concern Indian tax- 
payers. They are, (I) how is it that the Company which during 
the war could make large profits by supplying steel to Govern- 
ment at Rs.150 per ton, cannot now make a living profit at a 
less price than Rs.180? and (2) how is it that, in spite of its 
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advantages in exceptional cheapness of iron ore, cheapness of 
labour, moderate prices for coal and other raw materials, the 
Company cannot compete with European exporters of steel to 
India without a bounty in addition to a protective tariff which 
works out at over 30 per cent. ad valorem? In answer to the 
former question, Mr. Muzumdar points out that the Company 
has suffered from a great rise in the price of coal. When it began 
work coal could be had for Rs.2.8 per ton. In 1916-7 it cost 
Rs.3.8 ; in 1921-2 it rose to Rs.8; it is now over Rs.11, and the 
Railway Board, whose prices govern those of the Steel Company, 
has made contracts for two years’ further supplies at further 
advances of 12 annas per ton each year. It takes four tons of 
coal to make a ton of steel; the increased cost of coal adds, 
therefore, something over Rs.30 to the cost of production of a 
ton of steel now as compared with 1916-7. Further, since the 
conclusion of the war the money wages paid by the Company 
have increased by from 40 to 50 per cent. in consequence of the 
increase in the cost of living ; and as this rise of money wages 
is general in India, it involves a corresponding increase in the 
prices of raw materials and other goods purchased by the Com- 
pany. In consequence, the prime cost of production of finished 
steel went up from Rs.77.24 per ton in 1916-7 to Rs.120.41 in 
1921-2. Overhead charges also increased owing to the difficult 
conditions under which the extensions of the works were carried 
out; making the total cost, as calculated by the Tariff Board, 
Rs.158.65 per ton in 1921-2, without any allowance for profit ; 
and the facts cited above indicate that the figure is somewhat 
higher now. The average price obtained in 1921-2, which was, 
of course, determined by the price of imported steel, was Rs.159 
per ton. In 1922-3 it dropped to Rs.142.56. The Company was 
then selling at a loss. 

With regard to the second, and more ,complicated, question, 
how it is that European firms, in spite of cost of transport and a 
fairly heavy import duty of Rs.30 per ton or more, have been 
able to sell in India at prices below Tata’s cost of production, 
_ Mr. Muzumdar suggests that they also have been selling at a loss. 
In the case of British firms he quotes various admissions to that 
effect. But the very course of prices is significant. British 
prices for export of steel rails and structural steel are as low or 
lower in 1925 than those in 1913, though the cost of coal and 
other materials is much higher, the average wage of steel-workers 
increased by 60 per cent., and overhead charges increased by the 
idleness of a great deal of the plant. The greater ability of 
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British firms to sell over prolonged periods at a loss as compared 
to Tatas’, he suggests may be due to their having strong reserves 
built up largely out of war profits. In comparison, the Indian 
firm also, while it enjoys advantages in the cheapness of iron ore 
and unskilled labour, has disadvantages in the greater cost of 
technical ability and in the greater number of workers, skilled 
and unskilled, required in proportion to output, under present 
Indian conditions. 

The relationship between the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and the Government of India is very close, but Mr. Muzumdar, 
on behalf of the Company, claims that this relationship has been 
of very great benefit to the Government and has involved sacrifices 
on the side of the Company. For it, during the war, the most 
profitable business would have been to produce iron for the 
Indian commercial market; actually it converted almost all 
the iron it produced into steel, putting down additional plant 
at great cost for that purpose, in order to meet the demands of 
the war, not only in the Mesopotamian campaigns, but also in 
Egypt, East Africa, Palestine, and even Salonika, demands which 
could not have been met from anywhere else. For this steel the 
average price paid was Rs.150 per ton; bought otherwise, it 
would have cost the Government Rs.350; and Mr. Muzumdar 
estimates the total saving to the Government of India at about 
£4,000,000, roughly ten times as much as the subsidy received 
by the Company in 1924-5. Nor did the benefit to the Govern- 
ment cease with the war. In 1920 the Company had entered 
into contracts for the supply of rails and fish-plates to the Indian 
railways, the ownership of which is almost entirely in the State, 
which run for from five to seven years. These contracts, Mr. 
Muzumdar says, benefited the railways at the expense of the 
Company, the net saving accruing to the State as admitted by 
the Tariff Board in the two years 1920-1 and 1921-2 amounting 
to not less than one hundred and eight lakhs of rupees. 

As, therefore, the taxpayers of India are in effect shareholders 
in the Tata Steel and Iron Company, sharers both in profits and 
losses, since they have gained by savings in the cost of steel in 
the years of high prices, and are now called upon in the time of 
depression to come to the rescue of the Company, by tariff and 
by direct subsidy, they have cause to be interested in its present 
position and future prospects. 

The accounts of the Company show how great would have been 
its difficulties in 1924-5 but for that assistance. In that year the 
direct subsidy, as stated by the Acting Chairman, Mr. R. D. Tata, 
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received from the Government, was over Rs.65,00,000. As the 
Company produced and sold 248,000 tons of finished steel, the 
indirect subsidy in the form of increased price due to the pro- 
tective duty must have been no less. But the net profit earned 
was just under Rs.65,00,000 (Rs.64,71,013). Nearly all this was 
taken up by depreciation at the moderate rate of 3 per cent., the 
first preference shares getting their arrears of dividend for the 
year 1922-3 paid off, and other shareholders nothing. The financial 
position of the Company was not such as to enable it to meet the 
heavy losses which would have accrued if public assistance had 
been withheld. As it was, in January the directors appealed to 
the shareholders to supply a crore of rupees for additional working 
capital, and got only one hundredth part of that sum. 

However, in the opinion of the chairman, the darkest period 
was about September, 1924, and since then the position of the 
Company has been improving steadily. From the point of view 
of output the progress has been most satisfactory. The produc- 
tion of pig iron was in 1924-5 552,000 tons, as compared with 
442,000 tons in 1923-4; of steel ingots 370,000 tons against 
235,000 ; of finished steel 248,000 tons against 163,000. All the 
finished steel produced was sold, and orders were forthcoming 
in good volume for the output of 1925-6. But neither in the 
opinion of the Company nor in that of the Tariff Board are the 
prospects good enough to enable the Company to dispense with 
a special bounty, in addition to the assistance of the tariff and 
the bounties on rails and fish-plates, which were part of the 
original scheme of protection. The special bounty for the period 
ending on September 30th was Rs.20 per ton on 70 per cent. of 
the monthly ingot steel production. This the Tariff Board recom- 
mended should be continued at the slightly reduced rate of Rs.18 
per ton until March 31st, 1927, when the whole question of 
protection for steel will be reconsidered, with a minimum limit 
of Rs.go,00,000. These proposals were not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, which reduced the rate of bounty to Rs.12 per ton, and 
the maximum limit for the total bounty paid up to March, 1927, 
to Rs.60,00,000 (about £450,000 at present rates of exchange), 
and in this form the proposal was agreed to by the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The reduction of the bounty 
was a disappointment to the Company; but already there are 
signs of a revival of the Indian demand for iron and of the world 
demand for steel ; and many more surprising things might happen 
than that 1926-7 should turn out a very successful year for Indian 
iron and steel firms. 
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THE supplementary list of names which were not received in 
time for inclusion in the original list appears below. It gives in 
the following order the name of the student, his place and date 
of graduation (where known), the title of his thesis, the probable 
date of completion, and the university or college at which he is 
preparing it. 

Economics (Descriptive and Analytical) 

J. B. AnpREw, B.Com. Manchester, 1922. The English Poor 


Law since 1909. 1926. Manchester. 
A. R. Locan, M.A. Edinburgh, 1924. The Settlement of Wages 

in the Co-operative Movement. 1925. Manchester. 
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A. L. Curt, B.Com. Birmingham, 1924. Railway Statistics, 
their History and Economic Significance. 1925. Birmingham. 

Economic History 

G. JenxKins, B.Com. Manchester, 1924. The Trade Cycle 1821- 


1840. 1925. Manchester. 
G. M. Van DER VEEN, M.A. Manchester, 1914. History of the 
Staple 1363-1472. 1925. Manchester. 


Currency and Banking 

A. BRADLEY LownDES, B.Com. Birmingham, 1921. The recent 
History of Banking and Currencyin Japan. 1925. Birmingham. 

J. Syxes, B.A. Leeds, 1922. Banking Amalgamations, 1825- 
1924. 1925. Manchester. 

Commerce 

H. CRAwFoRD, B.Com. 1923, Manchester. Economic Adjust- 
ment in Germany consequent upon the loss of Territory. 1925. 


Manchester. 
F. L. Twinincs, B.Com. 1923, Birmingham. The Birmingham 
Steel Pen Industry. 1925. Birmingham. 


L. E. Warner, B.Com. 1923, Birmingham. Devolution in 
Industry: A Study of the Boot and Shoe Industry in this 
Country. 1925. Birmingham. 

Political Science 

E. Garratt Hotpen, B.A., B.Com. 1919, Birmingham. Imperial 
Subventions in respect of Services administered by Local 
Authorities in England and Wales. 1925. Birmingham. 
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Papers Relating to Political Economy. By F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
For the Royal Economic Society. 1925. 3 vols., vi + 442, 
vi + 449 and viii + 288 pp. Macmillan and Co., London. 
Price 50s. net. 


It is said that a friend of Edgeworth’s, exasperated by his 
indifference with regard to all the petty matters in which man- 
kind for the most part interest themselves, inquired testily, “‘ My 
dear Edgeworth, is there nothing that you really care about? ” 
and that Edgeworth replied very seriously, “I think I care a 
little about the theory of probability.” Interrogated lately 
as to the truth of this old story, he said he had no recollection 
of the alleged conversation, but saw no reason why it should not 
have taken place, as it appeared to suggest what was true. 
The ordinary person is, like a child, at home among concrete 
things and at sea among abstractions ; Edgeworth has always 
been just the opposite. 

Yet I would not subscribe to the common estimate of him 
as “‘unpractical.”” A man can scarcely be said to be unpractical 
if he succeeds against all odds in achieving the object of his 
ambition, whatever it may be, and there is every reason to believe 
that Edgeworth has so succeeded in greater measure than any 
other contemporary or recent economist. Unendowed either by 
hereditary fortune or by the faculty for market speculation, of 
which Ricardo has not been the only possessor among economists, 
he passed a difficult youth, insisting on devoting himself to an 
unpopular and unremunerative side of economics in spite of all 

“good advice.” At length he confuted the wiseacres by falling 
into what was then (not now) the easy-chair of the Drummond 
Professorship at Oxford, and about the same time into the 
editorship of the Economic Journal. No better position could 
have been found for the indulgence of the intellectual interests to 
which he was married, and thirty-five years afterwards he is still 
with us, Professor Emeritus indeed, but still Co-editor, eighty 
years of age, but sounder in wind and limb, in body and mind, than 
most men of sixty. And now, instead of the awful thought which 
embitters the last years of many a distinguished professor—that 
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after he is dead some institution will tax his colleagues for a 
scholarship or building in memory of him—he has the pleasure 
of receiving from the Society which he has served so long 
the three imposing volumes which now lie before me. It is 
a fine reward of a life which has been active and industrious, 
not from love of self or of mankind, but purely from love of 
science. 

If some Philistine cries ‘‘ Away with your pure science which 
is no good to anyone! ’’ I would refer him to Edgeworth’s “‘ Pure 
Theory of Taxation” in Vol. II. Reading that, we may well 
doubt whether there is any ‘‘ pure economics” divorced from 
“practical considerations.” Is it right to say that in “ pure 
theory ” the proper principle for the distribution of taxation 
is to lay the incomes of the taxpayers neatly on a wide 
Procrustean bed, and then with one gigantic bite of the 
budget scissors cut just so much off the tops of the bigger 
ones as will suffice to meet the exigencies of the State? Can 
pure theory ignore the fact that most of these tops consist not 
of personal expenditure but of savings, ie., of additions to the 
equipment of the community on which the owners expect to 
get a small annual return, much of which will probably be used 
in the same way? Can it ignore the fact that when once it was 
understood that the tops were to be cut off, there would be few 
or none above the height of last year’s stumps? Pure theory 
cannot keep clear of such facts: Edgeworth does not, and the 
“pure theory” of “least aggregate sacrifice ’’ comes in the end 
to be indistinguishable from the honest and patriotic Finance 
Minister’s principle of putting taxation where it will do the least 
harm in the long run. If the Philistine retorts, ‘‘ Then we were 
getting on very well before?” the answer is that we were not. 
We were encumbered with half-a-dozen different theories— 
‘ability ’’ and the rest—which often misled us into impolitic 
action. These have now been swept away, or put in their proper 
place, and to have contributed largely to this supersession is 
one of Edgeworth’s great merits. 

Most of the “‘ Papers” are reprinted without much alteration 
from the Economic Journal, but for the benefit of old stagers like 
myself who have the whole of that Journal on their shelves, I 
have looked through the articles and find nearly three hundred 
pages from other sources, some of them very inaccessible. The 
Statistical Journal has not been drawn upon, so that perhaps 


we may look forward to “ Papers relating to Statistics.” 
E. CANNAN. 
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The Mathematical Groundwork of Economics. By Professor 
A. L. Bowtey, Sc.D., F.B.A. Oxford University Press. 
1924. 

Many of us who are economists would be prepared, I think, 
to say of ourselves as Henry Adams said of himself, “ At best 
he could never have been a mathematician; at worst he would 
never have cared to be one; but he needed to read mathematics 
like any other universal language, and he never reached the alpha- 
bet.” Professor Bowley’s excellently proportioned book is not 
for us, if we have not reached the alphabet of mathematics. 
But suppose that we have gone so far—and it is a very little way 
after all—then with the assistance of the Appendix to the present 
treatise, which gives the relevant theorems of the Calculus, we 
may follow the system of pure economics which is developed in 
symbolic form in the text. With a little practice, we may 
even follow it with sufficient ease to appreciate its harmony. 
For the first time, with possibly one exception, a number 
of the propositions and proofs of analytical economics which 
have found expression in symbols imbedded here and there in 
economic writings, appear as a single, co-ordinated and indepen- 
dent mathematical structure. Like a skeleton it is closely articula- 
ted, bare of softer parts and white, with the white light of reason. 

Professor Bowley explains in his Preface that he has “ at- 
tempted to reduce to a uniform notation and to present as a 
properly related whole, the main part of the mathematical 
methods used by Cournot, Jevons, Pareto, Edgeworth, Marshall, 
Pigou and Johnson, so far as these are applied to the funda- 
mental equations of exchange and to the elementary study of 
taxation.” And after modestly disclaiming originality in eco- 
nomic theorems and mathematical results, he adds: “ Perhaps, 
however, there is in my analysis a more definite attempt than has 
been usual to deal equally with the hypothesis of competition and 
of monopoly, to find a place for incomplete monopoly, and to indi- 
cate how perfect competition and perfect monopoly are, mathe- 
matically, the extreme cases of a more general conception.” 

Professor Bowley, needless to say, knows what he is about ; 
and what others have been about becomes clear as the disguises 
of differing notations, divergent premisses, and cross-drawn 
issues, fall away in his hands. One can really no longer be dis- 
tracted by the suspicion, lingering from one’s childhood, that 4 
is an ordinary fraction when in its familiar place one finds Dy 
which suggests so much more clearly an operator and process : 
one might, similarly, use the corresponding form A,y, when the 
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process is not carried to the limit. This, and other matters 
of notation, however, are unimportant as compared with the 
fundamental questions of the premisses from which the analysis 
starts, and the terms in which the issues are drawn. Professor 
Bowley states the position from which he proceeds in three 
concise postulates (at pp. I-2), and a supplementary commentary 
(at pp. 52-53) ; and his chapter headings indicate that, in his view, 
a full mathematical complement may be constructed to the 
architechtonic scheme of value built by Professor Marshall, the 
keystone being given in Chapter V under the heading, “‘ General 
Equations of Supply and Demand in a Stationary Population.” 
Notre auteur tranche les difficultés hardiment! The diversity of 
point of view and of formulation represented amongst his fore- 
runners remains undiscussed. Professor Bowley has not written 
a history of mathematical economics! ; neither has he concerned 
himself to set forth the logical foundations of a system of mathe- 
matical economics. Yet, by the uniformity and precision of the 
system which he presents, he has defined, as it seems to me, 
certain of the main questions with which mathematical economics 
as a discipline is faced, and has set a standard against which other 
systems may be judged. 

The first of these questions which may be noticed is the degree 
of dependence of mathematical economics upon hedonistic 
theory, the ‘‘ sensual raft in the midst of a super-sensual chaos ”’ 
upon which economics has been afloat for upwards of fifty years. 
Professor Bowley agrees here with Pareto and the Cambridge 
School of Economics, if I understand the matter correctly, in 
treating the utility function as an index to satisfaction, not as a 
measure of it. He requires U (x, y...) to indicate only the 
direction of change in satisfaction ; except occasionally when he 
requires it to indicate the relative order of magnitude (never the 
absolute magnitude), of successive changes in satisfaction. More- 
over, he points out specifically where he is relying upon hedonistic 
assumptions in this further sense, and how exactly hedonistic 
hypotheses enter into the most general statement of results (at 
pp. 52-53): 

Professor Bowley thus takes the middle way between those 
who, like Professor Pantoleoni and Professor Edgeworth in 
respect of his Psychics proper, develop their analysis more 
definitely in psychological terms in the strictly hedonistic sense 


1 One wishes that someone would do for mathematical economics what 
Todhunter has done for the history of the theory of probability. Professor 
Pantoleoni’s Pure Economics and Professor Fisher’s Bibliography are useful 
to this end, but they do not, of course, include reference to recent work. 
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throughout and those who, like Walras earlier, and Professor 
Schumpeter and Professor Fisher more recently, would apparently 
like to abandon the psychological level in favour of market 
schedules of demand and supply in order to solve the problem of 
equilibrium price and distribution of product; and who only 
then, with reference to further problems, would consider the 
psychological forces which lie behind, not necessarily in purely 
hedonistic terms. The names just mentioned, apart from that of 
Professor Edgeworth, are conspicuously absent from Professor 
Bowley’s list of sources in his preface, so that presumably—and 
perhaps with the preferences of a statistician—he has excluded 
them in favour of views that are nearer to the golden mean 
between full acceptance and rejection of hedonistic premisses to 
mathematical economics. In this, one can only think that Pro- 
fessor Bowley has pointed the way wisely, at least for the present, 
although it may be well to remember that the mean which 
appears golden to-day as the light of authority plays upon it, 
may appear as dross on some future to-morrow when the light 
shifts, guided by the course of psychological investigation. 
Professor Bowley’s postulates are necessary and sufficient 
to his argument. It would be interesting to know in how far 
the psychological preconceptions from which they spring, de- 
termined also the method of approach to his central problem, 
which Professor Bowley takes by way of the simple exchange of 
two commodities between two persons, a case which cannot be 
dealt with unless assumptions are made as to the utilities of the 
commodities to the persons concerned. This matter of approach 
seems to me to be a secorid question of general importance to the 
future of mathematical economics. Professor Bowley, in fact, 
adopts the course followed by Jevons in beginning with this 
particular case, that of barter between two trading bodies. His 
demonstration that equilibrium is determinate when the bargain 
is made as a whole by parties of equal bargaining strength and, 
in the absence of these conditions, is dependent upon which 
of the several points it is supposed that trading begins, is so neat 
that it would be a pity to lose it from mathematical economics, 
and so simple that there are strong pedagogical reasons for 
beginning a treatise on the subject with it. Yet its logical posi- 
tion is that of a special case in the problem of multiple exchange ; 
and there is the empirical ground as well for relegating it to a 
place in the argument after the consideration of multiple exchange, 
namely, that the case of two individuals treating for the exchange 
of objects of which they are respectively sole masters is not of 
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economic consequence to-day : swapping horses on the way to the 
fair is no longer, unfortunately, a matter of common occurrence. 

To show that a problem which does not in practice arise, may 
be solved, or to state the exact conditions of its solution, is a merit ; 
but it is a greater merit, at least in economists, to state the exact 
conditions of solution of problems which do in practice arise, 
and thereby to show which of them may be solved if appropriate 
data is at hand. Production and exchange in the modern world 
take place under varying degrees of competition and monopoly, 
and it is in the direction of a single comprehensive scheme of 
analysis of the various prevailing sets of circumstances that 
Professor Bowley, according to his design, has made his most 
substantial contribution. The way in which this reduction is 
accomplished is a third question of general importance—of the 
greatest general importance—in mathematical economics. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth in his Mathematical Psychics generalised the 
problem of exchange value under conditions of competition and 
monopoly by arranging the solutions of the various cases as it were 
on a scale of determinateness. Unfortunately his book, which till 
now has been, so far as I know, unique of its kind in English, a 
brilliant and lone essat, is out of print ; and it has, furthermore, a 
very special psycho-ethical emphasis. Professor Bowley presents 
the most complete and uniform and—if one may say so—neutral 
treatment, of which I am aware, of the mathematical problem of 
statical equilibrium in exchange, assuming a range of circumstances 
from perfect competition to perfect monopoly ; a problem which 
consists in ascertaining if there can be found a sufficient and not 
redundant number of normal equations, a number equal to the 
number of unknown elements of quantity and price. Beginning 
with perfect competition Professor Bowley proceeds to the 
successive limitation of the freedom of dealing in the objects of 
exchange, then in the factors of production, and he includes a 
discussion of consumers’ as well as producers’ combination ; for 
each set of assumptions he demonstrates the degree of determin- 
iteness of the problem which, as he is careful to point out, is 
confined to that of statical equilibrium, ie., “if exchanges were 
established at the rates given by the equations, no forces would 
disturb them till some of the constants involved . . . changed” 
(p. 53). Not content with this statement of the scope of his 
results, he defines it by the further statements : ‘‘ Though the 
solution is statical it is generally possible (as in most statical 
problems) to determine in what direction the system will move 
if there is a given change in any of the constants, . . . But an 
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actual solution, when defined changes take place continually 
over a period, would involve complicated analysis, and little pro- 
gress has as yet been made in such an investigation”’ (p. 53). In 
other words, as one might add, those of Professor Edgeworth : 
‘We have no general dynamical theory determining the path of 
the economic system from any point assigned at random to a 
position of equilibrium.’ 

Professor Bowley thus-not only does what he sets out to do, 
but marks the conclusion of his researches as well, and the direc- 
tion in which there is more to be done. In the course of his treat- 
ment of particular theorems one may recognise particular concepts, 
such as the indifference curves and utility surface of Professor 
Edgeworth and of Professor Fisher, Professor Pigou’s curve of mar- 
ginal supply prices, Gossen’s concept of complementary utility, and 
others still more familiar : Professor Bowley declared his purposes 
to be to bring together known concepts and proofs. Yet in his pur- 
poses he has succeeded in a measure which carries his achievements 
beyond them. By selection, by improved variant forms of 
analysis, by the ordering of the matter of the various authors 
whom he names, he has made a whole which is more than the 
sum of its parts. 

A word should perhaps be said about Professor Bowley’s use 
of diagrams, which is sparing, appropriate and illuminating. 
Diagrams “ obtrude particularity more than the function ‘f,’”’ and 
Professor Bowley, recognising the fact, introduces them only 
when they illustrate clearly and without prejudice, the point, 
or points, at issue. Judiciously used in this way they are very 
helpful to the understanding of economic analysis. If ‘no Roman 
lost his life because he was absorbed in the contemplation of a 
mathematical diagram,’’ no economist shall gain his life until he 
shall have been so absorbed. He cannot better seek grace than 
by turning to Professor Bowley’s book; unless he has had the 
reviewer's greater privilege of hearing Professor Bowley present 
his exposition in lectures. 

M. Tappan. 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. By Lewis Rocxkow. 
London: Leonard Parsons. 1925. 336 pp. 15s. net. 


A decade ago Mr. Ernest Barker contributed to the Home 
University Series a succinct and penetrating little volume on 
Political Thought in England from Spencer to the Present Day. 


1 Papers Relating to Political Economy. Vol. ii, p. 311. 
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Though devoted chiefly to writers of the last generation, such 
as Green, Bosanquet, Spencer, Bagehot, Maitland and Morris, 
he did, however, make sufficient reference to such contemporaries 
as Figgis, Wallas, Angell, McDougall and the Guild Socialists, to 
indicate the great importance of the latest trends in English 
political thought. But he merely whetted our appetite instead 
of satisfying our scientific curiosity. Mr. Rockow devotes a book 
of three times the size of Mr. Barker’s to a thorough, painstaking 
and discriminating analysis and appraisal of many of those 
developments in English thought in the twentieth century which 
bear directly upon the problems of organised social control 
through the agency of the State. 

The first chapter of the work reviews the historical background 
of contemporary English political thinking as found in the 
Benthamite hedonism ; the esthetic revolt of Carlyle and Ruskin ; 
Darwinism, Spencerianism and the evolutionary orientation ; 
John Stuart Mill and the origins of the “‘ New Liberalism” ; and 
the rise of a positive theory of the State in the idealistic philosophy 
which Thomas Hill Green adapted from Greek and German 
precedents. The exposition and analysis of contemporary 
thinking is introduced by William McDougall and Graham 
Wallas as representatives of the psychological approach to 
political theory. McDougall’s contributions are held to be 
the emphasis upon the irrational nature of much of human 
activity, due to the domination of our conduct by instinctive 
cravings and impulses, and this psychological apologia for the 
nation-cult in his Group Mind. Apparently Mr. Rockow does 
not care to claim such of McDougall’s books as have been written 
at Harvard for “English” political thought. Mr. Wallas’ 
greatest service is held to reside in his refutation of the Benthamite 
felicific calculus as a valid hypothesis in political analysis, in his 
analysis of the maladjustment of human nature and the “ great 
society,” and in his recognition of the need for a rational re- 
construction of ‘‘ our social heritage.”’ 

Sir Henry Jones and John Watson are selected as the repre- 
sentative of the exponents of philosophical idealism who have 
succeeded Green, Bosanquet and Bradley, while Leonard Tre- 
lawney Hobhouse is presented as the most intelligent and dis- 
criminating critic of this type of political thinking. The works 
of Lord Hugh Cecil and W. H. Mallock are looked upon as the 
ablest statements of the case for extreme individualism and 
aristocracy, against which are balanced the arguments for enlight- 
ened social democracy as presented by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
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from the standpoint of Fabian Socialism—a logical development 
from the Liberalism of Mill—and by J. Ramsay MacDonald on 
the basis of the biological analogy inherent in the theory of the 
Social organism. The most characteristic and forceful expressions 
of the pluralistic assault upon the omnipotent sovereign State 
are found in the writings of Harold J. Laski and Bertrand 
Russell, from the point of view of the interests and development 
of the individual ; and in the books of J. N. Figgis and G. D. H. 
Cole, from the angle of the autonomy of ecclesiastical and voca- 
tional groups, respectively. William Paul appears as the most 
competent English exponent of Marxian Communism, while 
Eden and Cedar Paul have introduced into the older Com- 
munism of the Marxian variety the more recent Russian doctrines 
and expedients, such as the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the soviet mode of socio-political organisation. 

Of those writers who have taken an eclectic position in up- 
holding the middle ground between Communism and Individual- 
ism, and between political Hegelianism and pluralism, Hobhouse 
and Lord Bryce are held to be the most influential and significant. 
Hobhouse has developed this position from the theoretical line 
of approach, relying upon the basic bio-ethical conception of the 
desirable harmony between the various systems in the Social 
organism—i.e. between the constituent associations and interests 
in society. Bryce, on the other hand, had had little interest in 
theory, but contributed to the eclectic and moderate position 
by his concrete studies of the actual progress of political and 
Social Democracy in the leading modern States. Rockow 
quite correctly contends that in so far as Bryce had any coherent 
political theory it was that of the Liberalism of Bagehot, John 
Stuart Mill and Gladstone of two generations ago. ‘‘ As a guide 
to the discovery of new paths, Bryce is as helpless as a captain of 
a vessel in mid-ocean who has lost his compass.” Norman Angell 
is believed to have made the most notable contributions in the 
way of emphasising the necessity of adjusting modern nationalism 
to the facts of the futility of force in human society and the 
international basis of the economic and other realities of contemp- 
orary society. H. G. Wells is selected as the best representative 
of that type of cgntemporary Utopian politico-social thought 
in which Utopianism is grounded in the substantial realities of 
biology, psychology, sociology and economics, and divorced 
from the more grotesque fantasies of the earlier Utopias. 

Mr. Rockow not only surveys the more important and repre- 
sentative works of formal social scientists and publicists which 
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bear upon political issues and problems, but also analyses the 
more significant products of the leading English dramatists and 
novelists which are of real political import. From the drama 
are selected Galsworthy’s Sérife to illustrate the contemporary 
clash of capital and labour, and his Justice to emphasise the 
anachronisms and inadequacies of present-day legalismand criminal 
jurisprudence ; and Shaw’s Widower’s Houses as an indictment 
of landlord extortion and the slum system, his Mrs. Warren's 
Profession as a satire on the modern esteem of the amount rather 
than the source of income, his Andyvocles and the Lion as an argu- 
ment for equality of distribution in the new society, and his 
Man and Superman as a plea for rational positive eugenics. 
From the contemporary English novels Rockow has chosen 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga as the best analytical critique of the 
Victorian psychosis of property and possession, Arnold Bennett’s 
Clayhanger for the presentation of the complicated social and 
class background of contemporary English political life and 
institutions, and Well’s Tono- Bungay to synthesise the indictment 
of the waste, inefficiency and confusion of contemporary society 
and to present the essentials of a rational method of social re- 
construction. 

In his conclusion Mr. Rockow contends that the leading charac- 
teristics of contemporary English political thought as a whole 
are: (x) greater emphasis upon the inductive and empirical 
approach and the factual basis of political theory ; (2) more 
adequate recognition of the importance of the property concept 
and the economic factors in politics ; (3) the recognition of the 
significance and the vitality of functional or vocational associa- 
tions within society and the State ; (4) greater and more technical 
attention to the problems of political administration ; and (5) 
a discernment of the fact that political theory and political 
practice can no longer be concentrated upon States considered 
individually and in isolation, but must recognise the realities 
of the international basis of modern society and reconstruct 
both political thinking and political institutions to square with 
this most significant fact. The author concludes his book with an 
air of optimism as to the future of both English Society and 
English Political Theorising. 

In Mr. Rockow’s method of organising: and presenting the 
large and varied mass of material one finds much worthy of 
warm commendation. He has read widely and has digested 
and organised his material in a discriminating fashion. He 
exhibits a commendable fairness without sacrificing his critical 
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faculties. An earnest effort is made throughout to indicate 
clearly the point of view of all the authors considered and to set 
forth the justification which each might adduce in substantiation 
of his position. Yet he does not hesitate to include a salutary 
criticism of what he believes to be the defects of any work as to 
theory or factual content. The book is interestingly and lucidly 
written, and the author is progressive in his orientation, if eclectic 
in the scope of his undertaking. His book will constitute a 
contribution of high importance not only to the history of political 
thought, but likewise to the intellectual history of the con- 
temporary period. . 

Still, certain short-comings must be listed. As Mr. Laski 
pointed out in regard to Professor Dunning’s work, so with Mr. 
Rockow’s, it is chiefly a history of “ political ideas” with little 
or no attention to their historical or institutional background. 
There is an excellent review of the doctrinal inheritance of con- 
temporary British political thought, but no indication of the 
great social and cultural changes which separate Sidney Webb 
from Jeremy Bentham. Perhaps the most serious indictment of 
Mr. Rockow relates to a defect which he shares in common with 
most other contemporary English scholars engaged in this type 
of work, including Mr. Barker himself, namely, the deductive, 
normative, a priori and moralising orientation and method of the 
political philosopher. This is something which only a few realists 
like Mr. Laski and the late Dr. Rivers have been able to escape. 
This is well illustrated by his remark that ‘ psychology, like 
biology, is concerned only with facts, and not with values’’! 

Then there are a number of examples of lack of discrimination 
and of definite omissions of a serious sort. The great significance 
of physical, biological and psychological science for political 
theory is scarcely touched upon. His discussion of the psycho- 
logical contribution is rendered gravely inadequate by his selec- 
tion of representative psychologists. Rivers, Tansley, Hart and 
Jones have shown McDougall and Wallas to be as anachronistic 
in their psychology as Bentham appears when compared to 
Wallas. Sociology, which forms the only intelligible background 
for the work of Hobhouse and Cole, and to no little degree for that 
of Laski and the Webbs, is not mentioned in the index, and only 
casually and incidentally in the text. No one would imagine from 
a perusal of the book that Sociology has provided a method and 
approach to politics which will call for a reconstruction of most 
of the political doctrines of the past, or that Wallas and Hob- 
house are professionally sociologists of international repute. 
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Spencer’s one unique contribution to political theory, the pro- 
vision of the naturalistic, evolutionary and relativistic approach 
to political analysis is, accordingly, entirely missed. 

Serious also is the failure to indicate the rise of the quantitative 
approach to political problems as the successor to the old meta- 
physical technique of Green and Bosanquet. In the work of 
Jevons, Newsholme, Bowley, Galton and Pearson, there has 
been provided a technique for political investigation as revolu- 
tionary in its implications and possibilities as the very rise of 
political speculation itself in the days of the Sophists and Socrates. 
Its exploitation will for the first time make possible the existence 
of political science. And the omission of the Pearsonian thesis 
of the value of the eugenics programme to practical statesman- 
ship is a serious one. Again, there is no adequate consideration 
of the theoretical bearing of the various and diverse technical 
studies of administration. Nor is there any analysis of the im- 
portant changes in the theory of the nature of the British im- 
perial system and relations, or of the status and desirability 
of the monarchy. And the contribution of ecclesiastical doctrine 
to political theory is scarcely comprehended in the theories of 
Cecil, Cole and Figgis. There is much of value in Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Inge and others. Finally, the valuable suggestions as to 
the geographical factors affecting political life in the writings 
of Herbertson, Fairgrieve, Chisholm, Mackinder and Geddes 
are not dealt with, nor are the valuable regional studies of Geddes, 
Branford and Mumford. 

Yet what the author has specifically attempted has been well 
executed, and we may well hope that he will provide us with 
another volume embracing these aspects of contemporary English 
political thought with which he has not attempted to wrestle 
in the present work. Harry ELMER BARNES. 


The Socialist Movement. By Dr. ARTHUR SHADWELL. Philip 
Allan. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


If my aunt—the one who industriously reads the papers—were 
to write a book about Socialism, it would be very much like Dr. 
Shadwell’s. It would not, perhaps, contain so much informa- 
tion; but the general effect would be much the same. For my 
aunt, like Dr. Shadwell, combines a desire to be fair-spoken to 
the evil one with a propensity to cluck like a frightened hen. 

Such clucking in the farmyard is the impression made on me 
by Dr. Shadwell’s second volume, in which he deals with latter- 
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day Socialist tendencies, and especially with Bolshevism, de- 
scribed as the “third phase” of Socialist development. The 
first volume, save in its closing chapter on Marxism, keeps this 
propensity within bounds, and embodies a good deal of quite 
useful description of the earlier phases. But, as Dr. Shadwell 
approaches modern times, his feelings get the better of him. 
He is too lady-like for round denunciation, so he breaks into 
exclamations of horror at “ that dreadful man, Lenin, my dear, 
who wants to cut all our throats,” and at the modern revolu- 
tionism not yet hallowed by historical remoteness. 

Quite rightly, Dr. Shadwell distinguishes three phases in 
Socialist development—a first revolutionary phase, extending 
roughly to 1848, and expressing the instinctive revolt of the 
workers against the new industrialism ; a second phase, covering 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, and reflecting the 
progress of wealth and trade after the stable victory of the new 
system; and a third phase, finding decisive expression in Bol- 
shevism, and gaining ground as troubles gather round the domi- 
nant capitalist order. Rightly, too, he points out how Marxism, 
originating between the first and second phases, becomes, in the 
hands of Socialist Parties compelled to follow in Parliament a 
course based on the prevailing temper of the time, a moderate 
and evolutionary doctrine, only to be turned to revolutionary 
application by Lenin and the apostles of the third phase. 

This correct appreciation of the course of Socialist development 
might, one would think, have led Dr. Shadwell to a fair interpreta- 
tion. For it seems very plainly to indicate the essential truth of 
Marx’s fundamental position—the dependence of ideal and politi- 
cal movements on the course of economic development and the 
class-relationships engendered by it. But, when Dr. Shadwell 
thinks of a Bolshevik, he ceases to think straight—he goes 
“ goosey ’’ allover. So he gives us the usual account of the failure 
of Communism in Russia, measured by «statistics of production 
' and “ proved ”’ by the adoption of the new economic policy ; and 
he dwells on the tyranny and coercive method of the Communists 
in a manner which contrasts forcibly with his silence about the 
White Terrors in other countries, and with his half-ashamed 
hero-worship of Mussolini as the potential saviour of Italy. 

But, if Dr. Shadwell admires Mussolini, he has a very cordial 
dislike of Marx, on whose Jewish origin he firmly insists, and 
whose originality as a thinker he is at great pains to deny. Every 
ingredient in the Marxism theory, he contends, is borrowed 
from earlier writers, and only sharpened by Marx into an incite- 
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ment to class-conflict. What lives in Marx to-day, he urges, 
is not the economist, but the impassioned agitator, fired by hatred 
of the capitalist system. 

Now, this is half-true. Many of the ingredients of Marxism 
are borrowed. (Where is the theory in which they are not ?) 
But the essence of Marxism lies precisely in what Dr. Shadwell 
dislikes, the unification of these and other ingredients into a 
historical theory of class-conflict. And of this Dr. Shadwell only 
says that Marx does not prove it ; he does not explain wherein 
it is untrue. Nor, in his expressed dislike of Marx’s materialism, 
expressed in his theory of history, does he explain wherein Marx 
is wrong. 

At least, he does not unless his repudiation of the so-called 
“theory of increasing misery” is to be taken as a refutation. 
This, he maintains, is essential to the whole Marxian system ; 
but no one now regards it as true, because actually misery has 
decreased since Marx wrote. I might reply that the theory may 
be true for all that—indeed, that it looks as if its truth would be 
plainly demonstrated in the near future. But I can reply, too, 
that the theory is not essential to the main Marxist contention— 
that capitalism generates within itself an organised working-class 
which, as it gains consciousness and power, is certain to make a 
new system in its own image. 

Dr. Shadwell tells us that he is no defender of Capitalism—he 
sees too well its evils. But he writes definitely as an opponent of 
Socialism—moderate as well as revolutionary. Moderate Social- 
ism, he thinks, will achieve less than nothing ; revolutionary 
Socialism will spell disaster for all. Mere State administration of 
industry will be worse than private enterprise ; expropriation of 
private owners will bring all production to a standstill. By and 
by, men will realise this, and turn “to other movements better 
suited to the realities of social evolution.” Unfortunately, it 
fell outside the scope of Dr. Shadwell’s book to tell us what 
these other movements may be. So he leaves us with a troubled 
feeling that, bad as Capitalism is, he would sooner have us wait 
before changing it until he has written another book. 

Ge Dz Had: 


The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry. By ConraD GILL. 
Clarendon Press. 

The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry, by Mr. Conrad Gill, is an 

important contribution to economic history. Much has been 

written on the commercial relations between England and Ite- 
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land in the eighteenth century ; but, so far as I am aware, there 
has hitherto been no detailed study of what was the most im- 
portant of Irish industries after agriculture. Mr. Gill’s book 
meets, therefore, a real need. As far as one with no special 
knowledge can judge, it is admirably done. The statistical 
information, a matter on which historians dealing with periods 
before the nineteenth century are often too indifferent, is unusually 
full—one of the few legacies, perhaps, for which posterity has to 
thank the Board of Linen Trustees. And the study of the organ- 
isation of the industry, and of the grouping of social classes in 
connection with it, is presented with the lucidity and acumen, as 
well as with the regard to foreign analogies, to be expected 
from a former colleague of Professor Unwin. 

The history of the Irish Linen Industry raises several interest- 
ing problems. Why did the industry come to be localised in 
Ireland, and, in particular, in Ulster? What, if any, was the 
effect of the elaborate legislation passed to regulate and encourage 
it, and, in particular, of the curious experiment in “control” 
represented by the Linen Trustees ? What form did the industrial 
revolution in the linen industry assume, and to what problems 
did it give rise? In discussing the origins of the industry, Mr. 
Gill dismisses as a mercantilist legend the beneficial influence 
sometimes ascribed to Strafford and Ormonde, allows more 
importance to the activities of Huguenot and Scottish immigrants, 
but finds the principal explanation in natural conditions. Ire- 
land had a suitable climate and soil, had a wealthy and growing 
market at her doors in England, and was saved from English 
competition by the fact that both the woollen and the cotton 
industries offered more remunerative openings for English enter- 
prise. The factor which gave its special pre-eminence to Ulster 
was its system of land-tenure. Elsewhere short leases and 
rack-renting destroyed the incentive to improvement, in industry 
as much as in agriculture. The Ulster Custom was a dyke behind 
which the tenant could accumulate capital, which he invested in 
the linen industry. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
southern landowners and merchants threw themselves into 
large-scale production. But the movement, initiated from above, 
had no deep roots in social and economic habits, and by the 
“eighties” it had almost entirely collapsed. . It was, apparently, 
an unsuccessful attempt to skip the stage in economic develop- 
ment represented by the combination of manufacture with 
agriculture. 


Parliament began by attempting to apply to this scattered 
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cottage industry methods of regulations based on the precedents 
of the sixteenth century: an Act of 1705 required weavers to 
be freemen of their boroughs, and another in 1709 prescribed a 
five years apprenticeship. Its most important measure, however, 
was the Act of 1710, establishing a Board of Trustees to act as a 
permanent authority to administer legislation and to encourage 
the industry by prizes and bounties, which functioned, with vari- 
ous degrees of activity, from 1711 to 1828. The Trustees 
imported and distributed flax seed, appointed experts to give 
instruction in flax-dressing, established spinning schools, made 
grants of money to manufacturers and bleachers, distributed 
manuals to a population uncorrupted by the ability to read, 
offered prizes for fine spinning or weaving, and built a Linen 
Hall at Dublin. Mr. Gill’s verdict is that nearly all the ex- 
penditure was wasted. 

By the middle of the century it was evident that a transforma- 
tion in the organisation of the industry was beginning. A new 
class of capitalist entrepreneurs was appearing, and the employees, 
no longer independent weavers, retorted by the formation of 
unions of a kind which resembled, apparently, the contemporary 
societies in Lancashire. Lack of capital and of credit facilities 
retarded, however, the development of large-scale capitalist 
industry ; wages were so low that it did not pay to introduce 
machinery, and spinning mills, driven by water-power, appear 
not to have been introduced into Ireland till after 1800, while 
steam-power was not generally used for almost another half- 
century. A real “ Industrial Revolution,” if that phrase is still 
to be used, did not begin till after 1830, under the influence of 
the development of joint-stock banking, transport improvements 
and machinery. The turning-point seems to have come with 
the emigration which followed the famine, which, by causing 
an advance in wages, compelled manufacturers to fall back on 
mechanical improvements. R. H. TAWNEY. 


Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. By M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. Charlesworth has written a very useful introduction to a 
fascinating subject, and since trade routes (particularly land 
routes) are, for geographical reasons, enduring things, his book 
will interest the student of medieval and modern trade as well 
as the classical scholar. His main purpose is to discuss “ the 
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economic resources of the Roman Empire during the first two 
centuries of its existence, to indicate the various routes—old and 
new—by which the products of the different provinces were 
conveyed and interchanged, and to consider the amount of inter- 
course between peoples within the empire itself.” After an 
introductory chapter, he deals in turn with Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
the sea route to India and Ceylon, Asia Minor, the overland route 
to China and India, Greece, Africa, Spain, Italy and the Northern 
frontiers, Gaul and Britain, and for each he traces the main 
trade routes and describes the nature of the trade. The picture 
of commercial activity is a remarkable one, and the Roman Empire 
during the two centuries of peace between the Civil Wars and the 
beginning of the Barbarian Invasions was extraordinarily prosper- 
ous. Mr. Charlesworth points out with considerable force that 
if it was an age of decadence among the nobility and the literary 
classes, it was the exact reverse for the mercantile classes. ‘‘ What 
could be better or more profitable than the present state of 
affairs?’ asked Aristides in a speech before Marcus Aurelius. 
‘““ Now any man can go whither he pleases with absolute confi- 
dence, the harbours all over the empire are full of business, even 
the mountains are as safe for those who journey over them as 
the cities are to those who dwell in them.’ Perhaps the most 
interesting, though not the best, chapters in Mr. Charlesworth’s 
book are those which deal with the trade with India and China, 
overland or by the long sea route. He gives a good account of the 
attempt to keep clear the trade routes in Eastern Asia Minor and 
its connection with the Parthian Wars, and though he has not 
given the trans-Asiatic silk route as close a study as it needs, his 
chapter on the subject is useful and would provide a convenient 
short introduction to the exhibition of objects excavated by Sir 
Aurel Stein in the Khotan and Lop Nor districts, now on view in 
the British Museum. 

One serious criticism of the book must be made, and it reflects 
not upon Mr. Charlesworth but upon his publishers. ‘‘ Maps are 
expensive things,” he says in his Preface, ‘“‘ and I could not 
include them.” But the ordinary reader and even the scholar 
cannot readily lay his hand upon an atlas suitable for this work, 
and yet it is almost useless without reference—and constant 
reference—to maps. It is difficult to see how any self-respecting 
publisher could allow a book on trade routes to go out without 
them. As to the expense, about the same time as this book 
was published a book by Miss J. R. Bacon on The Voyage of the 
Argonauts was published by Messrs. Methuen. The text was 
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about half the length of Mr. Charlesworth’s text, and the book 
was about half the price. But Messrs. Methuen’s publication 
contained, besides the text, six full-page plates and three specially 
drawn maps illustrating the routes described. Verb. sap. 

Fab P: 


The Austrian Revolution. By Doctor Otto BAUER. (Trans- 
lated by H. J. Stenning.) Leonard Parsons. 5s. 


The Revolution in Austria in 1918, and the growth of Demo- 
cratic Government since, have scarcely received the study 
that they deserve. This may be because events in Austria 
have not been so dramatic as in Russia or Hungary, but it is this 
very fact that gives them their great importance. The Austrian 
Revolution did not depend on violence, partly because, as Dr. 
Bauer describes in his book, the military forces of the ancient 
régime were defeated in the war, partly because of the peaceable 
temperament of the proletariat, partly because the political 
relations and foreign relations of the new State made it obvious 
that violence would defeat the aims of the Revolution and the pro- 
letariat was sufficiently intelligent and educated to realise this. 

The achievement of the Revolution and the importance of the 
growth of working-class initiative and power was all the greater 
because it did not bring the vengeance that violence engenders. 

Those who were brought into contact with all classes of society 
in the administration of relief after the war—and in the universal 
poverty of Vienna, this meant contact with normal citizens, 
not the exceptions or failures only—could see without bias from 
the passion of Party politics the real feeling of the people towards 
the problems round them, and towards their neighbours. 

In the days when all were starving there was much real pity 
and compassion, oblivious of class distinctions, but the fear of 
Bolshevism blinded the educated classes, and when the workmen 
were the first to improve their position it was resented by them. 
They knew their own misery, and that much of the best of Vienna 
was perishing in their downfall. They hardly realised that the 
future of their city depended first on saving the working capacity 
of the workers in essential trades. They scornfully agreed that 
the workmen must be fed to save them from rioting, and this 
scorn fed their bitterness at their own misery. 

The working people showed little resentment against the sur- 
vivors of the old aristocracy, but there was much feeling against the 
new rich when this class began to emerge from the general poverty. 

The difference between the state of feeling between the classes 
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in Vienna and that in Budapest was, however, immense, and of 
great significance to those who are interested in democracy. 
It was hard to have faith that better things could ever come 
in the poisonous atmosphere of fear and vengeance that followed 
after the Red and White Terrors in Hungary, and progress has 
indeed been slow. 

In Austria, on the other hand, a great experiment in democratic 
government was possible. Dr. Bauer gives a very clear account 
of the political history during and since the war and the trans- 
lator has made his abridgment into a readable story, though the 
translation is not always perfect and the longer original deserves 
study by those who can give the time. 

Written frankly from the point of view of a leader in the Social 
Democrat Party, it is singularly fair and impartial, aware of 
some of the mistakes made and of the point of view of the other 
Parties. 

The achievement of the proletarian class in the establishment 
of Workers’ Councils through which they learn to take their share 
in the control of industry, and the success of the leaders in getting 
the people when in a position of considerable power to take a long 
view and to build for permanent progress instead of temporary 
victories is well described. 

One serious mistake which was made in connection with the 
food control deserves attention, as it had an important bearing 
on the relations between town and country, which Dr. Bauer 
describes in some detail. 

A maximum price was fixed for home-grown food, based on 
what a townsman thought the peasants ought to be able to 
produce it for, and on what the townspeople thought they could 
afford to pay. This price was persistently below the real cost 
of production, and was also unevenly calculated for different 
products. The idea was fondly nurtured that the peasants 
could thus be forced to continue to provide food for the town, 
regardless of the obvious fact that first he would sell secretly 
to the highest bidder (incidently turning milk which was so 
sorely needed for the children into more portable and concealable 
butter, cheese, bacon or veal, for war profiteers) and then, as 
more difficulties were put in the way of illicit trade, he let his 
production go down, since he could not buy fodder for his cows, 
or get new blood to improve his stock, and he simply said that if 
the townspeople wanted food they must do the work them- 
selves to get it. 


This policy was not essential to the general scheme of food 
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control. Higher prices were being paid for imported food, and 
the reason for not paying them to the peasants was jealousy. 
A Relief organisation desiring to provide fresh milk for the chil- 
dren, instead of condensed, could not obtain leave from the 
Government to pay a price for which the farmers would deliver 
the milk, although this was below the cost of the condensed, 
or of fresh milk in England, but succeeded in obtaining the milk 
by subsidising the farmers with fodder. 

A scheme built up on these lines steadily increased the milk 
supply of Vienna, and proved the folly of the Government’s action. 
If it had been taken up by the Municipality, it would have done 
much to lessen the antagonism of the country round. 

Dr. Bauer speaks of the successful effort of the working men 
to build their own houses on a co-operative basis in the outskirts 
of Vienna, on land where they could have gardens to grow a 
considerable part of their own food ; but he does not give space 
to describe the full importance of this experiment, and he omits 
to mention that all classes of society joined init. State officials, 
active and pensioned, discharged army officers, artists, and 
many of the hard-hit middle-classes, have learned the wholesome- 
ness of manual work for themselves, and of a garden for their 
children, and have saved themselves from the need for charity, 
while they have learned at the same time to combine with the 
working-classes. Together they have learned the difficulties 
and the possibilities of co-operation, and they are a powerful 
influence to promote this co-operation and toleration between 
classes which alone can bring a truly Democratic Government. 

The attitude of the Social Democratic Party to the League of 
Nations reconstruction scheme will also interest many readers. 

It was often said that the Social Democratic Party had had 
its chance to carry out the financial reforms necessary, and had 
failed, and therefore should not object to the League Scheme. 
Dr. Bauer explains that they never had sufficient power to do this, 
since they had to work with a Coalition Government, but that 
they were confident that their plan for financial reforms would 
have been adequate if supported by the Social Democrat Party, 
and that the interference and control from outside were un- 
necessary, and that the unemployment following the League 
scheme could have been avoided. 

Perhaps the Social Democrats would have failed too had they 
had the chance, but their success in putting the finances of the 
City of Vienna on a sound basis at least excuses their confidence. 

HiLpA CLARK. 


H 
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Fighting the World. The Struggle for Peace. By Count MICHAEL 
Karotyi. Translated by E. W. Dicxes. Kegan Paul, 
Trench. 1924. pp. xvi+464. 2Is. net. 

What is the reason for the very special interest of the British 
public in the recent history of Austria-Hungary? The fact is 
undeniable, for publishers are not fools. Since the war we have 
had the memoirs of Cramon, Czernin, Nowak, Bauer, Burian, 
Andrassy, Windischgraetz, Jaszi and now Karolyi, all translated 
into English and all mainly devoted to the history of the Dual 
Monarchy from I9r4-19. As there are few of these which have 
not impugned the ability, honesty of purpose, loyalty and often 
the veracity of all the others, it cannot be said that the wealth of 
material has brought very near a definitive version of this period 
of history. 

It would perhaps be hasty to claim that Ka4rolyi’s is the best 
of these books. With the possible exception of Burian’s, it is 
the hardest for the layman to read. Karolyi confesses that his 
work is designed as a simple autobiography which does not pretend 
to cover even in general outline the web of history of which his 
life forms but one thread. For this the historian will be grateful 
in so far as it distinguishes first- from second-hand evidence, but 
the process of isolation is at times carried so far that for one who 
knows little of the Central European side of the World-War, or of 
the main lines of recent Hungarian history, the book will demand 
considerable application and some recourse to other authorities 
for its full comprehension. From the circumstances of its com- 
position—initial exile and repeated flight from one land to 
another, each time with the loss of more documents and memo- 
randa—it is, even as an autobiography, more dependent on un- 
checked memory than an historian would desire in a case where 
sources are so conflicting. 

Yet, when all said, it is a book of first-class importance. 
To the contemporary historian it will be a valuable document in 
that it is written from a point of view—that of Hungarian radical 
democracy sympathetic with the claims of the submerged nation- 
alities—of which we have no other literary representative save 
Oscar Jaszi, and Karolyi ends where Jaszi begins, at the Hun- 
garian Revolution of October, 1918, and the formation of the 
K4rolyi government. To the student of political institutions and 
theories it will be valuable for its analysis of the complexity of 
the nationalities question, of the interaction of democracy and 
nationalism, and of the prevailing mentality and the position of 
pacifists in a State at war. It is a very manual of politics and 
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statecraft, teaching too often, it is true, less by examples of the 
thing done rightly than by warnings from the thing done wrong. 

To the student of human nature, whether new psychologist or 
older casuist, the book will perhaps prove most fascinating of all. 
Never was there greater conflict of loyalties. Born of a proud 
family of Hungarian nobles, marrying into a family yet more 
noble, which contained many of the political leaders who opposed 
him at a time when politics were bitter and a matter of national 
life and death, K4rolyi stood as a radical, a democrat, an extreme 
pacifist and often as an ally of revolutionary socialists. A bitter 
enemy of Germany, with which his Empire was allied and fight- 
ing, an enemy of the Hapsburgs so long as their rule entangled 
his country with the interests of Austria, yet pledged to the 
Hapsburgs by his oath as an officer, and later as friend and often 
adviser of the well-intentioned Emperor Charles; an enemy of 
Czernin, whose real desire for peace was tempered by loyalty to 
Austria’s ally and a hope that a tolerable general peace might yet 
anticipate the necessity for a separate one; an enemy of Tisza 
and the old Hungarians for their rejection of democracy, an enemy 
of Hungarian democrats and even of Hungarian socialists when 
they would temper absolute democracy in the interests of Magyar 
supremacy, and an enemy of the non-Magyar nationalists when 
they would endanger the integrity of his beloved Hungary—there 
stood Karolyi, “ fighting the world”! He isa noble, yet hardly a 
pleasant figure. It was not for nothing that his early studies 
turned instinctively to Roman Law, Bentham, Mill, and Spencer, 
till he was converted to “‘ Idealism ” by the perusal of Karl Marx. 
He wanted most of the right things, but he wanted them all at 
once, and hesitated to ally himself with those who opposed one in 
order that he might achieve another ; and he wanted them at the 
wrong time, at a time of life-and-death struggle when internal 
disturbance would bring defeat and the destruction of more than 
was gained. He did not understand that political institutions 
depend on compromise. Again and again we read, “It was 
necessary to define my position.” Rather than that his spiritual 
integrity should be spotted or a breath of suspicion of infidelity 
to his ideals be encouraged, “ Ruat caelum, pereat Hungarica.”’ 

Yet this conscientious pursuit of his ideals took him into 
strange places: to France just before the war to negotiate with 
Poincaré for the abstraction of Hungary from the Triple Alliance ; 
to the army whither he fled as a pacifist to escape the war- 
mentality of Budapest; to Switzerland, while still an officer 
under oath, to negotiate with enemy diplomats for a separate 
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peace for Hungary at the cost of Austria; and finally to that 
unhappy alliance with revolutionaries which led from the republic 
of K4rolyi to the republic of Bela Kun and so to “ Christian ”’ 
Horthy. Each move was accompanied by incredible self-search- 
ing, defining of position, and often by subsequent regret. Itisa 
lasting lesson for men of high and scrupulous ideals and stiff- 
jointed consciences to leave politics alone, at least in such times 
as these. But there was greatness in the man, and there is great- 
ness in his self-revelation. L. G. RoBINsON. 


The Biological Foundations of Society. By ARTHUR DENDY, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Dendy disclaims any intention to provide in this work 
a sociology or theory of society; he wishes, he says, to “ take 
up the subject at a much lower level than that usually reached by 
the sociologist, and if possible, to trace to their sources, as far 
as those sources can be detected in the animal kingdom, the springs 
of human action, more especially in relation to the organisation 
and behaviour of human society,’ and he thinks that biology can 
offer ‘‘ much that is valuable in the way of actual guidance and 
inspiration.” There can be no doubt that the subjects which 
Prof. Dendy discusses, viz., the general theory of evolution, the 
nature of growth, the modification of the individual under the 
influence of the environment, the basis of heredity and the like, 
are necessary and important prolegomena to the study of human 
society. The exposition, moreover, is extremely lucid and 
authoritative. Yet it must be confessed that the strictly socio- 
logical portions of the book are exceedingly slight, and the 
transitions from biology to sociology often inadequately grounded. 
Thus, for example, Prof. Dendy lays great stress on the analogy 
frequently drawn between society and organism; but while he 
undoubtedly brings out some points of resemblance between them 
he tends to ignore points of difference which are just as important. 
Among these may be mentioned the following : 


1. The greater mobility and plasticity of the parts constituting 
society as compared with the parts of an organism. 

2. The fact that society is communitas communitatum including 
within itself groups within groups in great variety, and the 
consequent complexity and variability of the relations binding 
individuals to these different groups. 

3. The greater interchangeability of functions that belong to 
members of society as compared with the parts of an organism. 

4. The absence of a collective consciousness analogous to the 
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individual consciousness. No doubt a definition can be given 
of the organic which would make it applicable to both organisms 
and societies, but this would require a much more extended 
analysis than is provided by Prof. Dendy. Provisionally; it 
would seem better to recognise that there may be different levels 
of integration or forms of unity, and that the kind of unity that 
binds together individuals in the social whole had better be studied 
on its own merits and in terms of the social life itself. There is 
the more reason for doing so, because the nature of the organic 
tie itself is at present ill understood, and is variously interpreted 
in mechanistic, vitalistic and psychological terms. It seems at 
any rate somewhat dogmatic to assert that ‘‘ the very possibility 
of social science seems to depend upon the organic nature of 
society”’ (p. 55). 

The danger of applying biological categories too readily to social 
problems may be further illustrated by Prof. Dendy’s references 
to the problems of nationality. ‘‘ The instinctive aversion to 
foreigners which lies at the root of national feeling is perhaps not 
so irrational as it appears at first sight, for it naturally tends to 
keep apart elements that are incapable of being welded together 
into a stable organisation. We have here a biological justifica- 
tion for the principle of nationalism” (p. 64). Now nationality 
is obviously not merely a matter of race but involves a number of 
factors of a sociological order. Is biology in the position to 
determine to what extent national aversions are instinctive, and 
in the present state of ignorance as to the real nature of the mental 
differences between races and peoples, to tell us what elements 
can and cannot be profitably welded together? Is there not here 
a danger of biological sanction being claimed for a policy that 
may in reality have no better ground than prejudice ? 

Similar remarks apply to the sociological conclusions drawn by 
Prof. Dendy from the study of heredity. He scoffs at those who 
talk of the equality of men. “ All men are not born equal and 
never will be equal until we can secure for each at least an identical 
chromosome complex” (p. 129). Has this any relevance to the 
arguments of equalitarians? They surely do not deny the 
existence of hereditary differences, they do not claim that the 
genius is not better endowed than the dunce, or that the normal 
person is not better endowed than the feeble-minded. They are 
concerned to maintain not de facto equality in innate endowment, 
put rather a principle of distributive justice which will insist on 
an equality of proportion between merit and reward, and on such 
a matter biology cannot have the last word. 
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Upon the whole, the book provides a useful introduction to 
those parts of biology that the student of sociology will find 
especially helpful; but it can hardly be said to provide an ade- 
quate account of the biological foundations of society, i.e. of the 
way in which biological principles operate in the formation of 
social wholes. Morris GINSBERG. 


A Collection of Decisions presenting Principles of Wage Settlement. 
Edited with introductions by HERBERT FEIs. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. 1924. pp. 452. 


Professor Feis is already known to students of wage problems 
as the author of a book on The Settlement of Wage Disputes, 
which appeared in 1921. In the present work he sets out what 
he considers to be the chief subjects of dispute, the expectations 
and preconceptions of employers and workers, and brings forward 
the principles which have been advanced or used as bases of a 
settlement for critical examination. The analysis of these 
principles is accompanied by excerpts from actual wage settle- 
ments, published by the well-known Australian Arbitration 
Courts or issued by voluntary or State arbitration tribunals in 
the United States and Canada. The collection and analysis of 
the material must have involved an immense amount of work, 
and English readers, particularly, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Feis for thus giving them in compact form much raw 
material which is not readily available in this country. As a 
source book, however, the work suffers from its necessarily 
selective character, and one could wish that the editor had been 
able to print more of the cases in full. This, however, would 
. have meant a series and not a single volume. 

Professor Feis deals first of all with standardisation and the 
principles on which wage differentials should be made. He then 
discusses the living wage and its conflict with what he calls the 
principles of ‘‘ Condition of Business”’ and ‘‘ Comparison with 
Wages in other Industries,” in both upward and downward 
adjustments. The book concludes with certain Supplementary 
notes upon the supply and demand theory, the classification of 
workers, the relation of men’s and women’s wages, and therelation 
between national production and wages. This last Note contains 
a reprint of an admirable report presented by the Labour Bureau, 
New York City, to the House of Representatives Committee on 
Labour in 1922. 

The Editor defines wage standardisation as a means “‘ designed 
to abolish within a given area the multiplicity of rates paid for 
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similar service by the application of one standard rate for each 
occupation, minor differences in the nature of the work due to 
varying physical and other conditions being disregarded,”’ but it 
is not altogether clear from some of his examples whether he 
means standardised rates or standardised earnings. His definition 
logically indicates settlement on a craft basis, irrespective of 
trade, but he very largely deals with the standardisation principle 
as applying only within one trade. It is doubtful how far this 
separate treatment of the principle of standardisation with its 
long discussion of the conditions under which differentials should 
be introduced is necessary. Nor is it easy to see why Professor 
Feis reserves for a separate chapter the principle of ‘‘ Comparison 
with Wages in other Industries.”’ This principle forms an integral 
part of many of the cases quoted in the chapter on standardisation 
and in those which follow, and can be ultimately identified with 
Professor Pigou’s Fair Wages. If similar work in all trades 
should receive similar remuneration, then the same is true of 
similar work within a trade, and the problem of standardisation 
could thus have been dealt with as part of the application of the 
principle of Fair Wages, while the difficult question of wage 
differentials for extra skill, risk, irregular hours, or unpleasant- 
ness, etc., would have resolved itself into the question of whether 
conditions were in fact similar. The technical difficulties con- 
nected with the other two main principles could have been dis- 
posed of, and the way cleared for an examination of how far one 
or other could be a satisfactory basis for a settlement. As it 
is, many of the points dealt with in the two chapters are similar. 

It is the object of the Editor to stimulate thought rather than 
to supply ready-made answers, and he very largely reserves 
judgment as to the relative efficiency of the principles which 
he analyses. He does, however, suggest that the principle of 
comparison with wages in other industries should only be used 
as a subsidiary wage policy, and he rightly emphasises that any 
wage settlement must not differ too widely from the terms which 
either party might have obtained by direct action. He faces the 
necessity of substituting some other principle for the unchecked. 
operation of the laws of supply and demand, but does not seem 
to have analysed so carefully the meaning of his phrase “ wage 
settlement.” In practice the ideal policy cannot be divorced 
from the object of wage regulation. The slight reference made 
to the principles on which wages are fixed by American, British, 
and Australian Wage Boards which very largely deal with the 
low-paid and unorganised workers, suggests that Professor Feis 
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is thinking of the avoidance of strikes and lock-outs, rather than 
the regulation of wages with a view to improving the condition 
of workers. Even when the object is decided upon, the cases 
quoted here show, as the Editor suggests, that there is no one 
principle which can be applied to all disputes. As the claims of 
workers and employers vary, and as the economic conditions 
both of the particular industry and of the community alter, so 
different weight will be given to the same principles. It is shown, 
for example, that the alteration in the cost of living is an argu- 
ment which carries greater weight in upward than in downward 
wage adjustments. 

In the notes with which Professor Feis introduces each case 
there are many valuable suggestions which repay careful reflec- 
tion. It would, however, be of great assistance to the reader 
if his analysis of the cases could be set out in more detail than is 
found in the table of contents. At present it is not always easy 
to follow his line of thought. E. M. Burns. 


The Present Position of Banking in America. By T. E. GREGORY. 
D.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. Oxford University Press. 2s. 


The Oxford Press is to be congratulated for printing this essay, 
In the main, Englishmen have not understood American insti- 
tutions. They either praise or blame without critical inhibitions. 
No American institution has been more misunderstood in this 
way than the Federal Reserve system. It has the effect of strong 
drink on most English economists. Fortunately for the student of 
Banking, Dr. Gregory does not conform to this tendency. He 
has brought to the analysis of this great financial experiment 
the same critical independence which we have learnt to expect 
of him in other connections, The result is an essay which is 
indispensable to all serious students of international money 
markets. E 

For the specialist, the most interesting aspect of this essay 
will be Dr. Gregory’s analysis of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
open market policy. This section deals with issues wider than 
the mere local history of American banks. It is, indeed, a most 
valuable discussion of one of the chief problems of central banking. 
But for the general economist, remembering recent controversy, 
the essay will have an even broader significance. Throughout 
its pages there echo, like the turbulence of a gigantic sea, the 
crass reverberations of popular agitation. As one reads of this 
movement and that—the campaign against branch banks, the 
clamour of the agrarian interests for special representation—one’s 
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wonder is, not that the system has accomplished so little, but 
that it has accomplished so much. It is into the hands of a 
popular opinion as crude and as uninformed as this, but, unlike 
this, unshackled by the beneficent accident of obsolete political 
machinery, that Mr. Keynes and his followers would deliver our 
standard. Truly, to be a currency reformer of this school de- 
mands a larger share of faith than is given to most men. 
LIONEL ROBBINS. 


The Wealth of India. By P. A. Wapia and G. N. Josui. Mac- 
millan and Co. 1925. 2IS. 


It has often been pointed out that it is inherently contradictory 
to speak of ‘‘ Indian Economics,” as the laws of economics are 
independent of particular circumstances and surroundings. 
Although this actual terminology is unfortunate it is neverthe- 
less obviously absurd for Indian students to approach the study 
of economics through the media of books that assume a familiarity 
with western social conditions that the average untravelled 
Indian does not, and cannot, possess. Hence there is a real need 
for reliable books on economic subjects written specifically to 
suit Indian students. Professors Wadia and Joshi approach the 
subject of the “ Wealth of India” from this commendable point 
of view, but unfortunately their execution is not on a par with 
their aim. They enunciate seriatim the fundamental concepts 
of various departments of economics, discuss these in the light of 
Indian conditions, and proceed to formulate lines of policy de- 
signed to promote Indian welfare. The book has, however, two 
fundamental faults. In the first place the authors try to cover 
too much ground, with the result that they are not thorough in 
their treatment and are led to make a number of unwarranted 
assumptions and facile generalisations. Many instances might 
be quoted, but one or two will suffice. The decline of Indian 
shipping is deplored, without reference to the main cause of that 
decline—the change in materials from wood to iron and steel. 
They say that during a century of British rule there has been 
“no appreciable progress in the making of roads’; that “ the 
history of Indian agriculture in the last hundred years is a history 
of progressive and continuous exhaustion of the soil”’ ; and that 
there has been a great falling off in fruit-growing and fodder 
cultivation, without troubling to produce any facts or figures 
whatever in support of these and many similar sweeping assertions. 

Secondly, although their statements of economic principles are 
unexceptionable, when they seek to apply these principles to 
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Indian conditions, criticise past policy and formulate recom- 
mendations for the future, they apparently entirely forget the 
very principle which they set out to apply. The result is sad 
divorce between principle and precept and an extraordinary lack 
of consistency. This is particularly obvious in the comparison 
made of income per head in India and England. One glaring 
example of inconsistency of another description is the assertion 
that agricultural labour is scarce owing to the superior attrac- 
tions of industry, followed on the very next page by the statement 
that those formerly employed in industry have been thrown back 
upon the land owing to the railway and fiscal policy and adminis- 
trative errors of the Government. 

In spite of these defects the authors show shrewdness in their 
analysis of the social causes preventing rapid economic progress. 
They point out, for instance, that the old caste organisation and 
limitations to expansion coexist with a competitive economic 
organisation introduced from the West, and lay emphasis on the 
dislocation and other evils due to the over-rapid transition from 
a local to an international economy. They might have added 
that it will be difficult to obtain progress until the leaders of 
Indian thought have ceased to attempt to reconcile a desire for 
the material achievements of the West, with scorn for the 
“economic ’’’ motive, and for the methods of production and 
organisation by which that prosperity—such as it is—has been 
attained. VERA ANSTEY. 


England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. By L. W. 
MorrFiT. P.S. King and Son., pp. xxi-+ 312. 12s. 6d. net. 


This ‘‘ study of economic and social conditions from 1740 to 
1760, with special reference to Lancashire,” contains evidence 
of much hard reading on an ambitious and difficult subject, 
which Dr. Moffit might have been forgiven for regarding as 
beyond his powers. The author evidently considers himself to 
be working in “a field hitherto somewhat neglected by economic 
historians,” and complains of the “‘ lack of any extended survey 
of economic conditions in the years immediately preceding the 
Industrial Revolution in England.’’ This will sound strange to 
students of such writers as Dr. P. Mantoux and Dr. R. B. Wester- 
field, to mention only two among many. Mantoux and Wester- 
field, it may be remarked, receive curiously unequal treatment 
in Dr. Moffit’s book. Westerfield is quoted frequently, almost too 
frequently in some chapters; Mantoux, on the other hand, is 
referred to only in a single footnote (p. 153, note 2). 
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This inequality of treatment is a general defect of the book. 
The author has apparently been attempting two incompatible 
tasks. He has aimed at making an original contribution to the 
economic history of Lancashire, while at the same time writing 
a general introduction to the earlier phases of the “ Industrial 
Revolution” in England. The results are mixed; the academic 
reader cannot help feeling that it would have been better to stick 
more closely to the narrower field of investigation, and to plough 
a deeper furrow. The ambitious scope of the book has forced the 
author to rely mainly on well-known secondary sources and on 
materials pre-digested by other research students. The modern 
authorities quoted have been well chosen, however, and Dr. 
Moffit has evidently studied under competent teachers and 
supervisors. 

The chapters on agriculture seem the most adequately written, 
as is natural in the book of “a Canadian who grew up in the 
midst of the agricultural life of Ontario”’ and who now teaches 
in the important wheat centre of Winnipeg. The notes on en- 
closures and land tenure in the Rochdale district (for which the 
author is indebted to the generosity of Mr. A. P. Wadsworth) are 
particularly interesting and important ; it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Wadsworth will soon elaborate and publish his researches 
on this subject. Dr. Moffit’s chapters on manufacturing in- 
dustry are not so convincing, and will not interest the academic 
reader. 

The collections of comparative wages and prices constitute a 
useful feature of the book, and should prove convenient for refer- 
ence. The emphasis given to statistics of population changes is 
also useful in helping the reader to visualise the social aspect 
of the economic transition. Unfortunately, the population 
statistics chosen are not in every case the best available. Dr. 
Moffit (p. 273) cavils at Eden’s population statistics because they 
do not agree with “ the figures as adopted by Finlaison in the 
Census reports of 1831, and which (sic) are now so generally 
accepted.” In general Dr. Moffit quotes Finlaison through the 
medium of Toynbee ; but he might have been better advised to 
quote Rickman’s figures published in the 1841 Census, elaborated 
and corrected by Gonner in the Statistical Journal for 1913. 

As a work of original research, then, Dr. Moffit’s book cannot 
receive more than faint praise. As a textbook and as a handy 
reference book it may prove distinctly serviceable. It is very 


fully documented, well printed, and seems moderately priced. 
5 A. REDFORD. 
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LENIN. Works, Vol. II, p. 510-511. Hoxsson: The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism. Transl. from the English. S.P.B. 
1898. Publ. O. N. Popova. Ir. 50¢. 


Hobson’s work? represents really not a study of the evolution 
of modern capitalism, but merely sketchy essays on the recent 
industrial developments based chiefly upon English data.? 
Therefore the title of the book is somewhat too broad. The author 
does not touch agriculture at all, and even industrial economics 
are not examined in their totality. Hobson, together with the 
well-known couple Webb, belongs to the exponents of one of 
the advanced currents of English social thought. His attitude 
towards “‘ modern capitalism”’ is a critical one; he acknowledges 
the necessity of its being replaced by a higher form of social 
economy and approaches this problem with the typically English 
practical sense for reform only. 

His conviction of the necessity of reform is mainly empiric, 
under the influence of the recent history of the English factory 
legislation, the English Labour movement, the activities of the 
English municipalities, etc. Hobson has no well-construed and 
complete theoretical views, which might serve as a foundation for 
his programme of reform and throw light upon any particular 
point in such a reform. Hence Hobson is good when he has to 
group or to describe the more recent statistical and economic data. 
But, on the contrary, whenever there arises a question connected 
with the theory of political economy Hobson comes out very 
feeble. For a Russian reader it is almost strange to watch, how 
a writer of such extensive knowledge and practical dispositions, 
which deserves complete sympathy, finds himself in a helpless 
trouble whenever he has to deal with the question of the nature 
of “‘ capital”’ or the réle of “saving,” etc. This weak side of the 
author does find its complete explanation in the fact that for 
Hobson, J. S. Mill is greater an authority in political economy 
than Marx, whom Hobson quotes once or twice,? but whom he, 
obviously, does neither understand nor know properly. One 
cannot help feeling sorry about the mass of unproductive effort 
made by Hobson in trying to find his way, across the contradic- 
tions of the bourgeois and professorial (professional) political 
economy. Hobson, when at his best, gets near the solutions, 


1 The edition of 1894. This review was written by Lenin during his exile in 
Siberia. In 1900 Lenin left Russia. 

*The Russian translator must have omitted the sub-title of the English 
original, which limits the study to the industrial aspect of capitalism. 

3In the revised edition of 1906 five times. 
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which long ago have been given by Marx; but at other 
times he adopts fallacious views, which are in direct contra- 
diction with his attitude towards ‘“‘ modern capitalism.’” The 
weakest chapter of the whole is chapter VII, on “‘ Machinery and 
Industrial Depression.’ Here Hobson attempts in vain to under- 
stand the theoretical problems of “ crisis,” of “ social capita i 
and “income” in the capitalistic society, and of capitalistic 
accumulation. Perfectly correct ideas on the discrepancies 
between production and consumption in capitalistic society, on 
the anarchical nature of capitalist economy are swamped by a 
mass of scholastic diatribes on “ saving’ (Hobson mixes accu- 
mulation and “ saving ’’), and amidst every sort of “ Robinson- 
ades” (“this man, working with primitive tools discovers an 
implement...” etc.) Hobson is very fond of diagrams 
and he mostly uses them rather successfully, illustrating very 
clearly his text. But the idea of ‘‘ Mechanism of Produc- 
tion,” which Hobson expressed in the drawing on p. 20% (chapter 
VII) cannot but evoke a smile in the reader, who has any idea 
at all of the real “‘ mechanism” of capitalist “ production.” In 
this case Hobson makes a confusion, mixing production and the 
social structure of production, shows an extremely vague concep- 
tion of what is capital, of its components and of those classes 
into which capitalistic society is necessarily divided. In chapter 
VIII Hobson gives interesting figures as to the component parts 
of the population as regards occupation and as to the changes 
effected in the course of time, but in his theoretical considerations 
on “machinery and demand for labour ”” one has to notice an 
important gap, namely, his ignoring of the theory of “ capitalistic 
overpopulation’? or of the labour reserve. The chapters 
dealing with the position of women in modern industry and of 
the modern town are among the more successful. In referring 
to the statistics showing the growth of female labour and describ- 
ing fully the evils of the present conditions, Hobson justly points 
out, that the only hope for an improvement of these conditions 
consists in substituting factory labour for home work, leading to 
closer social relations’? and “ organisation.” Equally as re- 
gards the importance of the towns, Hobson gets nearer to the 
views of Marx, in stating that the contrast between town and 
country militates against the structure of a collectivist society. 
Hobson’s conclusions would gain a great deal in clearness if he 
had not again ignored Marx’s doctrine on this subject. If he had 


1 Quoted from the English original, p. 185; P. 291, ed. 1906. 
2p, 192 of the English text. p. 299 of the edit. 1906. 
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not done so, he probably would have stressed the historic import- 
ance of the large towns and the necessity of blending agriculture 
and industry in a collectivist economic organisation.1_ The last 
chapter of Hobson’s book on “‘ Civilisation and Industrial Develop- 
ment” is no doubt the best. The author proves, by an array of 
happily chosen arguments, the necessity of reforming the present 
industrial structure by increasing ‘‘ social control’’ and the “ social- 
isation of industry.”’ In estimating the somewhat optimistic 
views of Hobson on the mode of introducing such “ reforms ’’one 
has to take into account the specific traits of English history and 
English life, the high development of democracy, the absence of 
militarism, the enormous power of the organised trade unions, 
the increasing investment of English capital abroad, which 
weakens the antagonism between the English employer and the 
workers, etc. 

In his well-known book on The Social Movement During the 
Nineteenth Century, Professor W. Sombart, among other 
things, points out “‘ the tendency towards unity” (heading 
of chapter VI), ie. the tendency of the social development of 
different countries in its various forms and nuances towards 
uniformity, and in connection herewith, the spread of the ideas 
of Marxism. Withregard to England, Sombart sees this tendency 
in the fact that the English trade unions tend more and more to 
give up “‘ the purely Manchester point of view.’’ We may remark 
with regard to Hobson’s book, that the advanced English writers, 
under the pressure of social developments, which more and more 
confirm the “prognosis’’ of Marx, begin to realise the inadequacy 
of the traditional bourgeois political economy and by liberating 
themselves of its prejudices, unwillingly are drawn nearer towards 
Marxism. 

The translation of Hobson’s book suffers from fundamental 
defects. Signed V1. Il’in.2 May, ‘1899. 


1“ The connexion ‘of machine industry with agriculture is the only possible 
economic basis for the liberation of mankind from the yoke of capitalism, from 
the massacre and mutilation of millions of men. It is the only possible basis 
for the final decision whether the English or German, Japanese or American 
brigand shall be supreme on this earth.’’ (Lenin’s letter to the 8th Electro- 
technic Congress, Moscow, October 1st to 1oth, 1921. Works of the Congress, 
Ist issue.) 

* The present review by Lenin originally appeared in the Nachalo, a monthly 
magazine edited by P. Struve and M. Tugan-Boranovsky at St. Petersburg in 
1899. There were only five numbers. The Nachalo was the organ of legal 
Marxism with leanings towards Bernstein’s revisionism. The licence for issuing 
this magazine was granted to M. Gurovich, whom the author of the notes to 
Lenin’s work calls a police “‘ agent provocateur.” 
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School Notes. 


The total number of regular students enrolled for the session 
1924-25 was 934, and the number of occasional students 1,831, 
making the total of all students 2,765. 


EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


The degree of Ph.D. has been conferred on Nanak Batukram 
Mehta, William Allan McPhee, and Lewis Rockow, and the degree 
of LL.D. on Harold Beck Williams, a former student of the School 
and of University College. Ninety-eight students of the School 
were successful in passing Final Degree Examinations of the Uni- 
versity at the end of last session in the Faculties of Economics 
(including Commerce), Laws and Arts. The following candidates 
obtained First Class Honours : 


B.Sc.Econ.—Edward Benjamin Bein; Percy Robert Crowe ; 
Ernest S. O. Dunlop; Reginald Clifford Hinton; Harold Edwin 
Metcalf; Harold Stanners; Jane Tabrisky. 

B.A.—David John Price (Geography); Violet May Jones, 
Evelyn Wilkins (Sociology). 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Sir Ermest Cassel Travelling Scholarships have been awarded 
to the following Commerce Students of the School : 

Donald George Bridel; Douglas Stewart Edwards; R. Don 
William. 

The following awards have been made by the University : 

The Gerstenberg Scholarship in Economics and Political 
Science (awarded on the result of the University Scholarships 
Examination) awarded to Stanley C. Parris, and a second scholar- 
ship in Economics and Political Science to Harold E. Batson 

Loch Exhibitions awarded to Rosalind Constance Chambers 
and Janet Hodge. 

The Metcalfe Studentship for Women awarded to Mrs. Ethel 
M. McWilliam. 

The Gladstone Memorial Prize, awarded on the results of the 
Final B.Sc. (Econ.) Examination, divided equally between E. B. 
Bein and Jane Tabrisky. 
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A School of Economics Research Studentship for postgraduate 
research of the value of {200 for one year, has been awarded to 
Arthur Valentine Judges, who obtained First Class Hons. in 
History in June, 1925, as a student of King’s College, and a re- 
search studentship on the Ratan Tata Foundation of similar 
value has been awarded to Phyllis A. Manning, M.A., of Man- 
chester University. 

The Farr Medal and Prize of Books awarded annually on the 
results of the Final B.Sc. (Econ.) Examination for proficiency 
in Statistics has been awarded to Joyce Emily Murfitt. The 
Director’s Prize in Books awarded for the best essays written 
by first-year students was won for 1924-25 by E. A. Douglas- 
Hamilton. A second prize was awarded to H. W. Palmer. 

The Gladstone Memorial Prize, awarded on the Special Inter- 
mediate B.Sc. (Econ.) Examination was won by Barbara Slatter, 
and a Martin White Scholarship in Sociology has also been 
awarded to this student. 

The following awards of Scholarships and Bursaries were made 
by the School on the results of the Examination held by the Inter- 
collegiate Scholarships Board : 

Scholarships of £40 per annum: A. G. Charles; M. H. Cole- 
grave; L.C. Marsh; A. W. Mills; P. Winterton. 

Bursaries (covering remission of tuition fees): A. S. Bennett; 
A. R. Byng. 


STAFF 


Professor L. Rodwell Jones, B..Sc, Ph.D., has been appointed 
to a full-time Chair of Geography in the University of London. 


1925] 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


J. L. CLARKE: Outlines of Central Government. Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons Ltd. 

R. S. Brooxincs: Industrial Ownership. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

D. W. Dovuctas: Guillaume de Greef. Columbia University 
Studies. 

F. EuLtenBurG: Probleme der deutschen Handelspolitik. Gustav 
Fischer. Jena. 

J. GruntzeL: Theorie des Zwischenstaatlichen Wirtschafisverkehrs. 
Freihandel oder Schutzzoll. Hélder-Richler-Tempsky. Wien. 

B. Griziottr1: La politica finaziaria italiana. Milano Soc. An. 
Istituto Editoriale Scientifico. 

F. W. Hirst: From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

F. Herz: Zahlungsbilanz und Lebensfahighett Oesterreichs. Dunkler 
and Humblot. Munich. 

W. J. McConnett: Social Cleavages in Texas. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies. 

A. NEwELL: A Hillside View of Industrial History. Published by 


the Author. 

M. Starr: A Worker Looks at Economics. Labour Publishing 
Company. 

H. Samuets: The Country Councillor, Labour Publishing Com- 
pany. 


J. T. Watton NEWBOLD : The Railways, 1825-1925. Labour 
Publishing Company. 

Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain. MacMillan and Co. 
Lid, 

Plays for the People, Labour Publishing Company. 

The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Report on an Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and 
Industrial History of 810,903 claimants to Unemployment 
Benefit. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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Coal Tables, 1924. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Report on Agricultural Policy agreed on August 6th, 1925. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Convention respecting the Compilation of International Commercial 
Statistics. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Periodicals Received. 


Annalt di Economia. 
Bolletino della Emigrazione. 
Citta di Milano. 

Giornale degli Economisit. 
Indian Journal of Economics. 
La Reforma Sociale. 

Laven du Travail. 

Labour Gazette, Bombay. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Sociological Review. 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Socialpolitik. 
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